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Labor in Month Review 


The June Review 


The overall effects of terrorist attacks of 
September 11, 2001, acted to intensify the 
national economic recession that had 
been going on for about 6 months at the 
time. The direct effects of the attack were 
felt most specifically and severely in a 
relatively limited set of industries and city 
blocks in lower Manhattan and, to a lesser, 
but still measurable degree, as distance 
increased. Michael L. Dolfman, BLS 
Regional Commissioner in New York, and 
Solidelle F. Wasser, senior economist in 
the region, estimated those impacts on a 
borough-by-borough and industry-by- 
industry basis. Dolfman and Wasser have 
been careful to use conservative 
assumptions and to spell out their methods 
and their possible limitations. Even under 
these premises, the estimated impact of 
September 11 on New York City’s employ- 
ment and wage base was substantial. 

Jessica R. Sincavage examines longer 
term demographic influences on the labor 
market. In the post-World War IJ era, three 
generational groups have entered the 
labor force: the baby boom born from 
1946 to 1964, the much smaller Generation 
X born from 1965 to 1975, and the echo 
boom composed of the original baby- 
boomers’ children born from 1976 to 2001. 
For the 40 years that have passed since 
the oldest of the original baby boom 
entered the labor force, that generation 
has had profound impacts on the un- 
employment rate. The two smaller gene- 
rations that followed have not yet had 
such an influence. 

Katherine Loh and Scott Richardson 
investigate the reasons that while the 
share of the work force that is foreign born 
increased by 22 percent between 1996 and 
2001, their share of fatal occupational 
injuries increased by 43 percent. A 
significant part of the answer lies in their 
disproportionate representation in higher 
risk occupations and industries. 

Ryan Helwig summarizes the results of 
the January 2002 displaced worker 
supplement. At that time, toward the end 
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of an extended period of economic growth 
that drove unemployment rates to his- 
toric lows, the incidence of displacement 
was relatively low. 

A visual essay on employment and 
unemployment among the diverse races 
and ethnicities that make up the American 
labor force rounds out the issue. 


Going on to college 


Of the 2.7 million youth who graduated 
from high school in 2003, about 1.7 million 
(63.9 percent) were attending college in 
October. Young women continued to be 
more likely than young men to enter 
colleges or universities after high 
school—66.5 percent versus 61.2 percent. 
The enrollment rate for Asian high 
school graduates (84.1 percent) was much 
higher than for white graduates (65.0 
percent). Black and Hispanic graduates 
were about equally likely to be college 
students in the fall—58.3 and 58.6 percent, 
respectively. Additional information is 
available from “College Enrollment and 
Work Activity of 2003 High School 
Graduates,” news release USDL 04-749. 


Fewer IT layoffs in first 
quarter 2004 


Information technology-producing 
industries accounted for 6 percent of 
extended mass layoff events and 10,556 
worker separations in the first quarter, 
down from 11 percent of layoff events 
and 28,582 separations a year earlier. 

This was the lowest number of 
separations in this industry grouping 
comprising communication equipment, 
communications services, computer 
hardware, and software and computer 
services since the first quarter of 2000. 
First quarter 2004 layoffs were most 
numerous in communications services 
and computer hardware. For more in- 
formation, see “Extended Mass Layoffs 
in the First Quarter of 2004,” news release 
USDL 04-895. 
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Productivity growth in 
first quarter 2004 


Nonfarm business sector productivity— || 
as measured by output per hour—rose 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of | 
3.5 percent in the first quarter of 2004. 
Output increased 4.9 percent and hours 
of all persons increased 1.3 percent in 
the first quarter. In the fourth quarter of 
2003, productivity had risen 2.5 percent, 
reflecting increases in output and hours 
of 4.2 and 1.6 percent, respectively. Data | 
are subject to revision. Additional 
information is available in “Productivity 
and Costs, First Quarter 2004,” news 
release USDL 04-817. 


Employment dynamics 
in third quarter 2003 


From June to September 2003, the 
number of job gains from opening and 
expanding establishments was 7.4 
million, and the number of job losses 
from closing and contracting estab- 
lishments was 7.3 million. Gross job 
losses exceeded gross job gains in 
goods-producing sectors, while gross 
job gains surpassed gross job losses in 
service-providing sectors. In the goods- 
producing sector, manufacturing job 
losses exceeded job gains during the 
third quarter for a net loss of 152,000 jobs. 
However, gross job losses in manu- 
facturing declined to 701,000 in the third 
quarter of 2003, the lowest level since 
the third quarter of 1992. 

In the service-providing sectors, gross 
job gains in education and health services 
have exceeded gross job losses conti- 
nuously since the beginning of the series 
on Business Employment Dynamics in 
September 1992. In the third quarter of 
2003, this sector gained 731,000 jobs and 
lost 670,000 for a net gain of 61,000 jobs. 
Find more in “Business Employment Dy- 
namics: Third Quarter 2003,” news release 
USDL 04-896. . fa 
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9/11 and the New York City economy: 
A borough-by-borough analysis 


The effect of the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, 

on the New York City economy was far reaching and extended 
to every borough of the city; hardest hit was New York’s “export” 
sector—the most internationally oriented part of that economy 


le he political, security, and social im- 
plications of the terrorist attack of 
September 11, 2001, have been well docu- 
mented. In New York City, the events of that day 
resulted in the deaths of 2,699 workers from a 
wide range of occupational backgrounds. Of the 
2,198 non-rescue workers killed in the World 
Trade Center, 78 percent were employed in fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate. Firefighters ac- 
counted for 81 percent of the 412 fatally injured 
rescue workers; 15 percent were police officers 
or detectives. Thirty-six percent of the 89 indi- 
viduals killed on the airplanes that crashed into 
the towers were traveling on services-related 
business.! 

The terrorist attack also had a profound impact 
on the city’s economy, its labor market dynamics, 
and individual businesses. Just what the im- 
mediate and long-term economic effects of the 
attack were and will be on New York City has 
been the subject of some debate. This article 
joins that discussion in its analysis of employ- 
ment and wage data, on a borough-by-borough 
basis. 

The article focuses on the most salient feature 
of the current city economy: the bifurcation of 
its industry into “export” and “local” economic 
sectors.” Examining the effect of 9/11 on each of 
the boroughs makes it possible to isolate the 
“export” sector, on the one hand, which identifies 


New York City as a prime center of the global ° 


economy, and the “local” sector, on the other, 
which has its own distinct importance and rela- 
tion to the city’s industry. 


In what follows, trends in employment and 
wage patterns based on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) Quarterly Census of Employment 
and Wages (QCEW) program are compared, on a 
borough-by-borough basis, before and after the 
attack to measure the extent of the losses. The 
relation of these losses to the entire New York 
economy completes the analysis. 


Understanding the city’s economy 


In order to comprehend fully the economic 
impact of the 9/11 attack on New York, it is im- 
portant to place the recent labor market economy 
of the city in the context of the developmental 
forces that began to emerge 30 years earlier. 
Among the most noteworthy of these forces was 
the international movement toward a global 
economy. 

Thirty years ago, globalization, as we currently 
understand it, was beginning to emerge. Although 
close to bankruptcy in the 1970s, New York was 
poised to take advantage of these new per- 
spectives. Specifically, the emergence of, and 
increase in, the complexity of international 
transactions raised the scale of economic growth 
and stirred the need for multinational head- 
quarters functions. In addition, the demand that 
firms across all industry sectors provide specialized 
services stimulated the need for financial, mar- 
keting, accounting, legal, telecommunication, 
insurance, computer, and management consulting 
services.’ 
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New York City industry has long been international, but its 
role is becoming increasingly evident as the world’s economy 
places a premium on the free movement of knowledge, ideas, 
capital, labor, and technology, as opposed to just the exchange 
and production of commodities. The new North American 
Industrial Classification System (NAICS) focuses on those factors 
which better define the elements of the global economy; 
accordingly, the NAICS figures prominently in the analysis that 
follows. 

Today, in analyzing the economic effects of globalization, 
attention is usually directed at increases in the mobility of 
capital, particularly across international borders, and at the 
power of emerging information technologies. New York, by 
virtue of its dual international and national orientation, was a 
prime U.S. beneficiary of these global forces. The international 
trade and global financial investment activities of the city 
stimulated further its leadership position in marketing and 
advertising, finance and banking, broadcasting, information 
technology, publishing, real estate, and a host of other arenas. 
In addition, recent literature on global power centers (often 
called “global cities”) notes that an increase in local public 
administration functions fills the gap created by weakening 
national regulation.* Government employment figures in New 
York reflect this increasing trend.° 

By the beginning of the 21st century, New York City’s 
economy was mature and sophisticated. The “export” sec- 
tor—finance and insurance; professional, scientific, and 
technical occupations; information; arts, entertainment, and 
recreation; the management of companies; real estate; and 
what was left of manufacturing—was focused nationally and 
internationally, while the “local” market sector—admini- 
strative and support, and waste; construction; wholesale and 
retail trade; transportation and warehousing; utilities; edu- 
cational services; health care and social assistance; and 
accommodation and food services—had a regional orien- 
tation. Both economies made important contributions to the 
city and the welfare of its citizens, but it was the “export” 
sector that gave New York its special place among in- 
ternational cities—its appeal, its reputation, its glamour, and 
its wealth. 

The tragic events of 9/11 had a significant impact on the 
economy and labor market of New York City, and its reper- 
cussions were felt throughout the country. The effects of the 
attack, along with a weakening national and global economy, 
helped to create an extremely volatile economic environment in 
the city. 

The expansion that characterized the city’s economy 
during the decade of the 1990s started to lose momentum 
during January 2001. The downturn, with its subsequent 
loss of jobs, began in May 2001 and continued beyond 
December 2002. 
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The discussion that follows indicates that the effect of 9/11 is 
clear, unambiguous, and independent of the national recession. 
In particular, the economic downturn in the city was sharper 
than could have been anticipated from just the general economic 
contraction. 

Within the city, the attack resulted in about 430,000 lost 
job months and a loss in wages of $2.8 billion.° These lost 
job months were equivalent to approximately 143,000 jobs, 
each month, for 3 months. The effect of 9/11 was centered 
on the city’s “export” economy, which represented 68.0 
percent of all lost job months and 86.0 percent of all lost 
wages. 


Manhattan 


In 2000, Manhattan, like the city and the Nation, was riding 
a wave of economic expansion that began in the 1990s. 
However, the relationship between jobs and wages in the 
borough was different from that experienced in the Nation as 
a whole. For the country as a whole, wages had remained 
relatively flat between 1978 and 2000, while employment 
growth was marked and consistent. For Manhattan, the con- 
verse was true: employment growth had remained essentially 
level, while wages increased substantially. Chart 1 illustrates 
these distinctions, by comparing changes in average employ- 
ment with changes in real wages for the United States and 
for Manhattan.’ 

Manhattan was known for its high-paying jobs, and its rising 
wages proved to be a magnet. Manhattan became unique in the 
number of jobs it supported. Among the core counties of all the 
Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Areas (CMSA’s) in the 
Nation, Manhattan was the only one in which the number of 
people who worked there was greater than the local resident 
population. 

In 2000, wage and salary employment in Manhattan ap- 
proached 2.4 million workers. (See table 1.) Payroll jobs in 
the borough amounted to two-thirds of all jobs in New York 
City and one-sixth of the jobs in the 31-county CMSA. One- 
and-one-half million people resided in the borough, of whom 
the 2000 census reported that some 600,000 worked in 
Manhattan. The local resident population was thus only a 
fraction of a larger economic enterprise. The following tabu- 
lation gives the location of residence of the Manhattan 
workforce in 2000:° 


Residence Number Percent 
Manhattarixeiin ir. wctneacten 631,132 265 
Other New York City 
COUNTIES Hate ed 900,336 37.8 
Outside of city: ais atycteeans 850,698 ER 


Indexes of employment and real wages, United States and Manhattan, 1978-2000 
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Table 1. Trends in jobs, population, and wages, 
Manhattan, 2000 and 2002 


Number or amount 


it 
Category ee 2002 
TotalHODS Bere cecsescereceteeseeeeeeceenes 2,382,166 2,249,140 
Total population ..........::cecceceeee 1,537,195 1,546,856 
TOtAl WAG OS Wrercrcsccesstspesece cere cens $172,879,553,256 | $161,029,255,538 
PNYZ-1¢-\e{ > (0 | - $72,572 $71,596 


Sources: Job and wage data—ais acew program; population data— 
U.S. Census Bureau website http://eire.census.gov/popest/data/ 
counties/CO-EST2003-01php (visited April 2003). 


A look at employment distribution in Manhattan shows that 
more than 40 percent of all jobs there in 2000 were in the 
“export” sector—25.7 percent were in finance and insurance 
and the professional, scientific, and technical NAICS sectors alone 
(see table 2)—-giving support to the importance of the “export” 
sector to the overall Manhattan economy. In total, “export” jobs 
represented 66.4 percent of all borough wages, with the finance 
and professional services sectors alone accounting for almost 
half the total. 

In the finance and insurance sector, yearly wages averaged 
$186,097 in 2000, with wages in finance alone averaging 
$206,758.’ Average wages in the professional, scientific, and 
technical sector were $84,244. Within this sector, jobs in 
management and technical consulting services averaged 
$110,073, jobs in advertising and related services $92,194, jobs 
in computer systems design and related services $89,015, and 
jobs in legal services $87,402. Although employment in the sec- 
tor designated “management of companies” represented only 2.0 
percent of all jobs, average wages were high ($158,461), and 
the sector accounted for 4.3 percent of all wages. (See table 2.) 

By 2002, Manhattan’s economy was in decline. Although the 
borough’s population had increased slightly from the 2000 
figure, total jobs declined 5.6 percent (133,026), total wages 
declined 6.9 percent, and the average wage declined 1.3 percent. 
(See table 1.) During the same period, the All Items Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) for the New York area increased 5.2 percent, 
making the decline in real wages about 6.5 percent. The effects 
of this economic downturn were not shared equally across all 
sectors. 

Between 2000 and 2002, the Manhattan economy lost 
133,026 jobs and $11,850,297,717 in wages, with 82.7 percent 
of the job declines and 111.0 percent of the lost wages associated 
with the “export” economy. (Increases in wages in “local”- 
economy jobs magnified the wage loss effect registered by 
“export”-economy jobs.) Losses in the “export” sector clearly 
damaged and weakened Manhattan’s economic linkages with 
the Nation and the international community, but, more im- 
portantly, altered the borough’s unique character. In fact, more 
than | out of every 4 Manhattan jobs lost came from the finance 
and insurance sector alone, with another quarter lost from 
professional, scientific, and technical services. 
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The “export” industries 


Finance and insurance. In 2002, 293,635 Manhattan jobs | 
were in the finance and insurance sector. (See table 2.) Infact,9 | 
out of 10 jobs in the sector in New York City were located in | 
Manhattan. The finance and insurance sector thus still accounted 
for 13.1 percent of all Manhattan jobs, although now only 
slightly more than 32.2 percent of Manhattan wages. Since 2000, 
35,209 jobs had been lost in the sector, or 10.7 percent of its 
employment base. Average wages declined 5.0 percent (10.2 
percent, adjusted for increases in the CPI), to $176,837. 

In finance alone, total jobs declined 11.6 percent, and the 
average nominal wage fell 5.9 percent, to $194,563. However, 
it appears that the job reductions recorded within the sector—as 
measured by wages—may not have been proportional across 
employment categories.'° Table 3 gives a breakdown of the 
average monthly employment and the average wage in various 
employment categories within the finance sector. 


Professional, technical, and scientific occupations. In New 
York City in 2002, 89.8 percent of all jobs in the professional, 
technical, and scientific sector were located in Manhattan. The 
sector accounted for 11.1 percent of all Manhattan jobs and 13.6 
percent of all Manhattan wages. From 2000 to 2002, the sector 
lost 34,029 jobs (1 out of every 4 Manhattan jobs lost), or 12.0 
percent of its job base. However, average wages rose 4.2 percent, 
to $87,782. Table 3 presents the average monthly employment 
and the average wage in various employment categories in the 
professional, technical, and scientific services sector. 

For many years, the finance industry, and Wall Street in 
particular, has been Manhattan’s “hometown” industry and 
driving economic force. Manhattan employment in the SIC- 
classified security and commodity brokers portion of this 
industry had represented about 25 percent of the industry’s 
nationwide employment and about 40 percent of its nationwide 
payroll. Due to the size of its profits, bonuses, and employment 
opportunities, analysts have suggested that the security and 
commodity brokers industry has been the single most deter- 
minative factor causing short-term volatility and cyclical change 
in the Manhattan economy. !! 

Wall Street is a voracious user of legal, accounting, computer, 
management consulting, printing, and other professional and 
technical services. On the surface, it would appear that, as Wall 
Street profits, wages, and jobs declined, the effect would be felt 
across many of the categories making up the professional, 
scientific, and technical sector. However, 73.5 percent of the 
jobs lost in the sector were from just two categories: computer 
systems design and related services (12,998 jobs) and adver- 
tising and related services (12,019 jobs.) 


Information. The information sector is a key component of 
the Manhattan job scene. Between 2000 and 2002, the sector 
lost 23,351 jobs, or 14.4 percent of its job base. These jobs 


Table 2.| Employment and wages in selected sectors, Manhattan, 2000 and 2002 
Te 
A thi Percent of Eetcemot 
Sector eect hen t y Manhattan Total wages M Noster an Average wage 
employment wages 
2000 
Manhattaniieaes vistitrc. c5e ccc ea 2,382,166 100.00 $172,879,553,256 100.00 $72,572 
Finance and insurance ............:.cccscceseeceeee 328,844 13.80 61,196,930,733 35.40 186,097 
Professional, scientific, and technical ........ 284,138 | 11.93 23,936,793,191 13.85 84,244 
IMOKIMAUONE carte atesa th cece Beet ee So cee 162,336 6.82 12,942,762,903 7.49 79,728 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ........... 43,689 1.83 2,238,973,870 1.30 51,248 
Management of companies ...............::0002+ 46,728 1.96 7,404,551 ,085 4.28 158,461 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ........... 75,492 Saliz 3,990,265,709 2.31 52,857 
Ma MUtaACtULiN Giese cececacecersoas ncesesceetcesoees sacs 70,022 2.94 3,107,663,164 1.80 44,381 
Administrative and support, and waste...... 155,661 6.53 5,940,016,975 3.44 38,160 
GONS(HUCH OMe ccn cee ered tee tes 35,489 1.49 2,282,921,413 1.32 64,328 
Wiholesaletrade te eee ea 90,765 3.81 6,514,702,637 Selif TA AAS: 
SCAT le Cr Vo [Sra van a oe Se 133,362 5.80 4,611,290,148 2.67 34,577 
Transportation and warehousing................- 27,805 eileA 1,020,559,006 59 36,704 
EducationaliServic@Sics.cseesce-tote -cercrees oe 64,941 213 2,736,363,917 1.58 42,136 
Health care and social assistance ............. 180,052 7.56 7,299,087 ,850 4.22 40,539 
Accommodation and food services... 137,184 5.76 3,665,478,436 2.12 26,719 
OINGHSEIVICES ee crceeese sere ctne lees 82,754 3.47 2,859,744,309 1.65 34,557 
GOVEINIMON tere ce ceo stestcccrrernceieee orcs 453,841 19.05 20,509,510,707 11.86 45,191 
UT CIASSH IG ry cet ss.n ces conser ceesncs acess oe 3,437 14 135,512,831 .08 39,428 
2002 
Micra eR lear) Mase: teeece cc cvancceee tas sccer cess cnccbeeoees 2,249,140 100.00 161,029,255,538 100.00 71,596 
Finance and insurance 293,635 13.06 §1,925,575,579 32.25 176,837 
Professional, scientific, and technical ........ 250,109 11.12 21,955,051 ,846 13.63 87,782 
TrfOmMatiOnheesscee-crscceecseteon. caceentcccetesssowcarerrs 138,985 6.18 11,622,421,137 eee 83,624 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ........... 43,437 1.93 2,268,773,282 1.41 52,231 
Management of companies .............::::+ 50,354 2.24 7,091 329,910 4.40 140,830 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ........... 71,891 3.20 3,983,975,512 2.47 55,417 
MaMUNACTUTIN Qh ates. crtv.eexce.ceccstectstecncasvent ete 52,823 2.35 2,776,784,793 eee 52,568 
Administrative and support, and waste...... 134,026 5.96 5,308 ,308,206 3.30 39,607 
OMSENUCHON ticee cece tees cesesses sececeuneteucweecccrss? 31,974 1.42 2,202,635,368 iese¥e 68,888 
WVMOIESAIC TADS i. <.acccsececstecevsecssececeasecesactnen 82,566 3.67 6,287,160,465 3.90 76,147 
Retail trade 123,477 5.49 4,534,139,745 2.82 36,721 
Transportation and warehousing................. 25,678 1.14 1,028,589,129 64 40,057 
EduCAtIONAIISONVICCS eeetesc ac ssentrcecasscoctescnee 72,799 3.24 3,129,007,254 1.94 42,981 
Health care and social assistance ............. 192,262 8.55 8,118,447,888 5.04 42,226 
Accommodation and food services............ 132,797 5.90 3,658,016,266 2.27 27,546 
OMCGSONVICES cere cetera sencncccceswcasessBevstzececas 81,393 3.62 3,190,752,753 1.98 39,202 
Government 457,926 20.36 21,062,145,527 13.08 45,995 
Unclassified 7,267 32 384,699,699 .24 52,938 
' Detailed entries do not necessarily sum to totals. (See appendix.) SOURCE: BLS QCEW program. 
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represented 17.6 percent of all Manhattan jobs lost. During — Arts, entertainment, and recreation. Although containing 
the same period, despite the significant job loss, average _less than 2 percent of Manhattan’s jobs, the arts, enter- 
wages increased 4.9 percent, to $83,624. Four components _tainment, and recreation sector has always been another high- 
of the sector—newspaper, periodical, book, and directory __ profile sector of the Manhattan economy. Looking at the 
publishers; motion picture and video industries; radio and _ sector as a whole and using 2000 as the base, one finds that 
television broadcasting; and wired telecommunication jobs remained constant, while average wages rose 1.9 per- 
carriers— constitute 75.5 percent of the sector’semployment _ cent, to $52,231. For selected categories within the sector, the 
base. All components experienced job losses, with con- _ relationship between jobs and average wages demonstrated 
comitant increases in average wages. Table 3 shows the _ greater variation. Table 3 gives a breakdown of the average 
average monthly employment and the average wage in monthly employment and the average wage in selected 
selected employment categories within the information employment categories within the arts, entertainment, and 
sector. recreation sector. 
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Table 3. Employment and wages in selected "export' 
sectors, Manhattan, 2002 
Average 
Sector Onin oe 
employment 9 
Finance 
Depository credit intermediation ....... 42,417 $123,069 
Nondepository credit intermediation ... 24,055 123,906 
Activities related to credit 
MREGFIMOGIAUIOMN, .c-0c.--qcvs-onnexe--0ceteceeese 4,811 86,136 
Securities and commodity contracts 
DOK CTACC oo c.tessstesscc ss ren etueecyiives nna rennt 120,853 244,926 
Securities and commodity 
EXCHANGES rece cece eeences oer eateries 3,406 136,290 
Other financial investment activities .... 39,737 184,395 
Professional, scientific, 
and technical 
LOG al SCIVICOS sec icscsecccever<tnevavessqarenrsens 73,702 94,036 
Accounting, tax preparation, 
bookkeeping, and payroll services... 31,092 80,741 
Architectural, engineering, and 
FElALCC|SCIVICES: cncvesetsasz-csvvsccrsessscsess 19,848 12,377 
Specialized design services .............. 9,008 65,509 
Computer systems design and 
Felated SCMVICOS <s5-: viceesttges-edentnrase-css 29,318 94,785 
Management, scientific, and technical 
CONSuItiNG SEFVICES ...............-sescceeee 22,295 109,444 
Scientific research and development 
SOMVICOS ie ee ccsn sets Phe daewoo ese 12,099 49,360 
Advertising and related services ....... 44,345 93,659 
Other professional, scientific, and 
LOCNIMIGAISEIVICES ccc. <savarercccncevassseeeoes 8,876 61,848 
Information 
Newspaper, periodical, book, and 
directory publishers .............-scecees 49,651 85,274 
Software publishers ..............scseseeee 1,569 97,929 
Motion picture and video industries ... 27,289 72,847 
Sound-recording industries ................ 3,823 122,897 
Radio and television broadcasting ..... 17,682 87,651 
Cable and other subscription 
PHOGTCUTNTIIG: ersterearcpiurredteetar citacersttane 5,700 107,445 
Wired telecommunications carriers ... 15,129 82,532 
Data-processing, hosting, and 
TOIAOC' SSS VICSS aisies aevevcavesecsresatvossess 4,226 86,872 
Arts, entertainment, 
and recreation 
Performing arts companies ................ 13,086 45,648 
Promoters of performing arts, sports, 
EPGISIMMOL GVENS  seesvescaveeccsucscsensites 8,052 66,133 
Agents and managers for artists, 
athletes, entertainers, and other 
PUD TIQUYSS rete aii anneteaeientine 2,790 90,665 
Independent artists, writers, and 
POMORMGMS . rtzscrevcetessecrcustaasisevtacdencs 2,168 139,014 
Museums, historical sites, and other 
INISUIRULION Sic, ae alee. actrtermeeeereenete: 10,690 39,946 
Source: BLS QCEW program. 
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Manufacturing. One result of globalization is the continuing 
movement of manufacturing production. By 2002, jobs in the 
manufacturing sector represented a scant 2.4 percent of the 
borough’s employment base and had fallen to 52,823, a 24.6- 
percent decline in just 2 years. By contrast, during the same time 
frame, average wages rose 18.4 percent, to $52,568, indicating 
that there were jobs (for example, fashion designers) so highly 
skilled and technical that they could not be exported easily. 
Two categories dominated what was left of manufacturing in 
Manhattan in 2002. The garment industry—specifically, cut and 
sew apparel manufacturing—accounted for 40.6 percent of all 
jobs within the sector, while printing and related support activities 
constituted 15.9 percent of the jobs. With 2000 as the base, jobs 
in apparel manufacturing decreased by 9,626, or 31.0 percent, 
while average wages increased by $10,396, or 29.0 percent, by 
2002. In the printing category, jobs decreased by 1,734, or 17.1 
percent, possibly an impact of the Wall Street decline. Average 
wages, however, remained constant at slightly under $58,000. 


The “local” market sectors 


Administrative and support, and waste. In 2002, the 
administrative and support, and waste sector accounted for 6.0 
percent of Manhattan’s jobs. However, the sector lost 21,635 
jobs between 2000 and 2002, 13.9 percent of its job base. Most 
of the decline was in two categories: employment services, which 
lost 16,394 jobs (22.9 percent of its job base), and business 
support services, which lost 2,695 jobs (19.4 percent of its base). 
The employment services industry includes temporary-help 
services, a job category that is cyclically related to changes in the 
business climate. In contrast, investigative and security services 
recorded an 8.3-percent increase in jobs (1,868) and a 10.7- 
percent increase in average wages ($23,396) as security concerns 
intensified in the post-9/11 period. During the 2000-02 period, 
average wages in the administrative and support, and waste sector 
increased 3.8 percent, to $39,607. 


Retail trade and wholesale trade. In 2002 Manhatten, 5.5 
percent of all jobs were in the retail trade sector. From 2000 to 
2002, the sector lost 9,885 jobs, or 7.4 percent of its job base. 
However, during the same period, as appears to be the pattern, 
average wages rose 6.1 percent, to $36,721. 

Within the retail trade sector, four categories—clothing stores, 
grocery stores, health and personal care establishments, and 
department stores—provided more than 50 percent of the jobs. 
Table 4 gives the average monthly employment and the average 
wage in various employment categories in the retail trade sector. 

Wholesale trade provided 3.7 percent (82,566) of all Man- 
hattan jobs in 2002. The sector lost 9.0 percent of its 2000 job 
base in the 2-year period. During the same time frame, average 
salaries increased 6.0 percent, from $71,775 to $76,147. In the 
construction sector and the transportation and warehousing 


Table 4. | ia ~=6Employment and wages in selected ‘local’ 
sectors, Manhattan, 2002 
T 
Average 
Average 
Sector monthly 
employment MASE 
Retail trade 
Electronics and appliance stores ....... 6,615 $50,325 
KSTOCELY SIOLOS se ery ats wee ae 13,324 21,411 
Health and personal care stores........ 12,895 39,212 
Glothingistoreseres ne.csa see cece 28,532 35,373 
Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods 
SLOT OS Meceetencnceecstesscets ser rececttusemectetetees 6,481 52,808 
Sporting goods and musical instrument 
SONOS Mee eRe ers een a ae, tok 3,629 31,273 
Book, periodical, and music stores .... 4,525 23,771 
Office supplies, stationery, and gift 
SOL CS rerenneas teeta scatcee secon ciecserecauns 4,022 29,282 
Accommodation 
and food services 
Traveler accommodation ................000 33,102 41,784 
Full-service restaurants ............. 64,457 24,901 
Limited-service eating places .... 21,468 15,434 
Special food services ................. 8,911 24,501 
Drinking places (alcoholic 
DEVElAGES) Setreccencecssayccscscesevscsevacestas 4,625 23,889 
SOURCE: BLS QCEW program. 


sector, which together accounted for 2 percent of all 2002 
Manhattan jobs, the trend was the same: a decrease in jobs and 
an increase in average wages. 


Educational services and health care and social assist- 
ance. ‘The trend of job declines and wage increases did not 
extend to all major sectors. In educational services and in health 
care and social assistance, both the average number of jobs 
and average annual wages increased between 2000 and 
2002. In education, jobs rose 12.1 percent, to 72,799, and 
average wages inched up 2.0 percent, to $42,981. In the 
health care and social assistance sector, which accounted 
for 8.5 percent of all 2002 Manhattan jobs, jobs increased 
6.8 percent, to 12,210, and average wages rose 4.2 percent, 
to $42,226. 


Accommodation and food services. During 2002, the 
accommodation and food services sector constituted 5.9 
percent of all Manhattan jobs, providing services to New 
York City residents while catering to the tourist industry. 
The 2-year loss of 4,387 jobs was not shared equally by all 
categories within the sector; the unbalanced situation 
pointed up the fact that New Yorkers appear to have been 
patronizing, to a greater extent, lower cost limited-service 
eating places, which saw an employment increase of 2.8 
percent. Table 4 lists the average monthly employment and 
the average wage in selected employment categories within 
the accommodation and food services sector. Table 5 sums 
up the average monthly employment, total wages, and 
average wage for all the components of Manhattan’s “ex- 
port” and “local” economies. 


Table 5. Employment and wages in the “export” and “local” sectors, Manhattan, 2000 
Sector Average monthly employment Total wages Average wage 
“Export” sector:! 

BT Ot aallas acre cacerse cx cht Seeks tacts tevesieceesscteces 901,349 $101,631 ,381,694 $112,755 
Finance and insurance 293,635 51,925,575,579 176,837 
Professional, scientific, and technical ......... 250,109 21,955,051 ,846 87,782 
TrfOntatiOMwnpnes ceestereteene cas thes seconds ttsaeecwcvear 138,985 11,622,421,137 83,624 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ............ 43,437 2,268,773,282 52,231 
Management of Companies ............-.:::s00 50,354 7,091 329,910 140,830 
Real estate, and rental and leasing sae 71,891 3,983,975,512 55,417 
IVELIABH AAG TUNING teeeeeenee nate ttencte ac cneninccceeeceresess 52,823 2,776,784,793 | 52,568 

| | 
“Local” sector:' | | 

BN Cited erecta cee cps ese csoee sees witisosev escassveccaits owe 1,802,583 203,255,293,753 112,758 
Administrative and support, and waste ...... 134,026 5,308 ,308,206 39,607 
GOMSHMUICHOM cacesrascncstansoer exc cescarsevtonccrs<ccastees 31,974 2,202,635,368 68,888 
NUMOLOS AIG ACO teersacctescsdestcverscvec-teccestannadece 82,566 6,287,160,465 76,147 
PROTA TAG Gina cetevaxattect-osee cores cessvesencsvocecseseas 123,477 4,534,139,745 36,721 
Transportation and warehousing ..............+- 25,678 1,028,589,129 40,057 
EGUGATIONAIISOIVICOS icicccces snucccsencennsoscsce cence 72,799 3,129,007,254 42,981 
Health care and social assistance .............. 192,262 8,118,447,888 42,226 
Accommodation and food services.............. 132,797 3,658,016,266 27,546 
GHEE SCI VICOS sree: cxste tates ncansessidevasessaaccdave 81,393 .3,190,752,753 39,202 
Government 457,926 21,062,145,527 45,995 
Unclassified 7,267 384,699,699 52,938 

1 | = 

' Detailed entries do not necessarily sum to totals. (See appendix.) SOURCE: BLS QCEW program. 
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Issues 


By January 2001, 2 months before the nationally recognized 
March downturn, hiring in Manhattan had begun to decline.” 
Less than 9 months later, the borough was shocked by the terrorist 
attack. Within 2 weeks of the September 11 attack, the destruction 
of the World Trade Center and collateral office space led to the 
movement to New Jersey of 3,319 Manhattan jobs, more than 80 
percent of which were in the finance sector. By the end of 
October, the number had risen to 17,178 jobs. By December 
2002, all but 5,204 of those jobs had returned to New York.'° 
However, the impact of the terrorist attack went beyond such 
measures and influenced the course of a recession that was already 
underway. Clearly, both events influenced the economic downturn 
characterized by lost jobs and wages. However, in order to gain a 
clearer picture as to what took place, it is useful to separate the 
economic effects of the recession from those of the attack. 


Methodology 


To gain a dynamic picture of employment changes, this section 
presents a number of charts, each displaying a monthly time series 
of over-the-year employment changes. Monthly data from 
January 2000 to December 2002 summarize employment and 
total pay (exclusive of benefits) of workers covered by State and 
Federal unemployment insurance. Coverage is broad and is esti- 
mated to include 99.7 percent of all wage and salary employees 
working in the five New York City boroughs over the 3-year period. 


The methodology compares employment levels in the current 
month with those of the same month in the preceding year 
between January 2001 and December 2002. (The 36 data points 
are thus reduced to 24 in the charts.) This approach overcomes 
problems associated with seasonal patterns in employment data 
that are not seasonally adjusted. 

The first point in each chart, January 2001, corresponds to the 
beginning of the recession in New York. A trend line is inferred 
from data from January 2001 to September 2001, the first 9 
months of the year. (A 9-month period that includes September 
2001 is used to construct the trend line, because September 
employment data, under the QCEW program, would not have 
included losses stemming from the terrorist attack.) 

The charts are examined to see whether, beginning in October 
2001, any deviation from the trend line shown took place. If so, 
this deviation is considered to be related to the effect of 9/11. 
The economic effects of the deviation are then calculated by 
geometric methods. 


A visual illustration 


The trend-line analysis suggests that a distinct alteration in the 
employment pattern for Manhattan—a change independent of 
the 2001 recession—commenced after September 11, 2001. (See 
chart 2.) The duration of this disruption—that is, the influence 
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_of 9/11—is seen to have been 4 months, from October 2001 


through January 2002. (Note that the Manhattan economy was 


. still losing jobs as of December 2002.) 


In particular, the trend-line analysis indicates that the events 
of September 11 exacerbated the already deteriorating Manhattan 
economy. On the basis of the trend line for the remainder of 
20001, the pace of job loss accelerated and remained gereater 
than expected. By the end of the year, the acceleration in job loss 
had moderated. Then, during 2002, although the rate of job loss 
decelerated, Manhattan was still losing jobs in December. 

The analysis further suggests that the attack caused a sharper 
drop in jobs than would have been expected on the basis of the 
existing downtrend. It is this difference between the actual job 
loss experienced over the period from October 2001 to February 
2002 and the loss predicted by the trend line that is used to gauge 
the effect of the events of September 11 on the New York labor 
market. 

Dividing the Manhattan economy into the “export” sector and 
the “local” sector demonstrates the relation discussed previously. 
The curve for the “export” sector shows the same 4-month 9/11 
effect for Manhattan as a whole, while that for the “local” sector 
indicates that the effect of 9/11 lasted for 3 months and that the entire 
sector actually began to add jobs by the end of 2002. (See chart 3.) 

The terrorist attack of 9/11 cost the Manhattan economy 
238,725 lost job months (the equivalent of 59,681 jobs each 
month for 4 months) and $2,189,929,660 in lost wages. (See 
table 6.) A breakdown of specific key sectors points out the 
differing effects of 9/11, in terms of lost jobs and lost wages, on 
the various sectors of the Manhattan economy. 

Sectors within the “export” economy, in the aggregate, 
accounted for 65.1 percent of the lost job months and 88.0 
percent of the lost wages, while specific sectors within the “local” 
economy accounted for 34.9 percent of the lost job months and 
12.0 percent of lost wages. (Note, however, that three sectors 
within the “local” economy experienced gains in employment 
and subsequent gains in wages that tended to dissipate the overall 
effects of the economic downturn.) The finance sector was clearly 
a major force in the decline in the Manhattan economy, ac- 
counting for 29.3 percent of all lost job months and 55.1 percent 
of all lost wages. The curve of over-the-year-changes in employ- 
ment in the sector, shown in the top panel of chart 4, puts the 
matter in clearer perspective. 

Although growth was slowing down somewhat before the 
attack, the finance sector did not actually begin to shed jobs until 
September 2001, 8 months after the beginning of the recession. 
A steep decline in employment at that time is visible, and it is 
evident that the decline did not bottom out until August 2002. As 
of December 2002, jobs were still being lost. 

At issue is how much of the loss should be attributed to the 
effects of 9/11. Clearly, the terrorist attack had a significant 
impact on the finance sector. However, other variables, such as 
the decline in the American and international stock markets, 
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corporate scandals, the war in Afghanistan, the buildup to the 
war in Iraq, and a drop in overall consumer confidence, also 
exerted important influences on Manhattan’s job losses. In this 
analysis, it is postulated that the effect of 9/11 on finance was 4 
months, the average for the “export” sector.’ The continued 
decline after January 2002 is attributed to other factors. Although 
the finance sector was the dominant sector that was affected by 
the terrorist attack, other sectors were as well. 


Professional, scientific, and technical services. The close 
relationship between this sector and the finance sector already 
has been discussed, but the effect of the 9/11 terrorist attack on 
the professional, scientific, and technical services sector was 
markedly different from that experienced by the finance sector. 
Professional, scientific, and technical services began to lose jobs 
in April 2001, and the sector was already in steep decline by 
September 2001. In reality, the effect of 9/11 on this sector was 
marginal. (Recall that the loss of jobs in the sector was due in 
large measure to the economic collapse of the computer/“dot- 
com industry” and declines in advertising services and thus was 
related to the business cycle.) By December, just like the finance 
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Manhattan employment, over-the-year change, 2001-02 
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sector, the professional, scientific, and technical sector was still 
shedding jobs and losing wages. (See chart 4, second panel.) 


Accommodation and food services. Although most food 
service establishments rely heavily on local customers, Man- 
hattan’s tourist industry and employment in its critical accom- 
modation and food services sector were severely affected by the 
9/11 attack. Job losses had begun in the sector during August 
2001 and were pronounced and precipitous. The losses bottomed 
out in November 2001, but still continued until September 2002, 
when positive job growth was recorded. (See chart 4, third 
panel.) 


Government. Following the terrorist attack, the Federal Gov- 
ernment provided assistance to Manhattan and, indeed, the entire 
city. Employees from Federal law en-forcement, intelligence, 
immigration, economic development, and disaster assistance 
agencies converged on the city, ultimately pumping just under 
$98 million dollars into the Manhattan economy for expenditures 
for food, lodging, and other ne-cessities. The bottom panel of 
chart 4 suggests that Federal work-ers may have been on 3-month 
assignment blocks. 
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| Table 6.| a Effect of 9/11 in job months and lost or gained wages over the 2000-02 period, Manhattan 
Sector Job months Wages, lost or gained 
OAIMOSUR Acme tice ae ee ee ene —238,725 —$2,189,929,660 
Finance ANIGHNSUIANCOmere sete ees ee ete een eee —96,000 —1,514,082,000 
Finance ESS RASA EE CASS EE TREE PTO Cae Eh ectete -70,000 —1,206,556,000 
Professional, SciontiteranditeChmiCalics-.csseeceee eee ee -—16,000 -—116,032,000 
Information ssesenssesnscsccesnsasnossssssceusnesesnerceneatenesasneceeestusesenenesnss —32,000 —223,828,000 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ............cccccccccceseceeesceeeeeee —5,500 —24,103,500 
MaNAGSMeNL ON COMPAMIOS caccasteseseenstocceecescosessesscesresssseteoeest —-2,350 —34,037,100 
Real estate, and rental and leasing .............:ccccccccesssesseeeeseees -3,450 —15,936,300 
Winholesaleitradem tones ncecw-csnctth eit enter cae cnr eeee -11,500 -—71,503,500 
ictahtiad Otero a nerre scenes sce ete ei re eee -8,400 —25,250,400 
Transportation And WarehOUSING ..........cccccececessesesceseeeesceseseaee =2,175 —6,699,000 
mealthcare and/SOcial ASSISTANCE cc.ceccsccceccesccsccessececesereenesne -8,850 -30,591,900 
Accommodation and food S@rviCeS ..........ccccccesecescesecesseeseeeeee —45,500 —102,647,000 
IN CESEIVICSSeerne eet west ence cece arn gee eR a -—6,000 -—18,306,000 
NT OtAIKGAIN OO its, excep enerseers: eieeeis eee ees 32,250 127,045,250 
SONSILUCUO MMe mtT nat emcee eas een een 2,750 | 15,726,500 
EGUCAHONALSCIVICES ca ..c ee ane. ssececceessueec stores ieee eae eee 4,000 | 13,577,250 
OVEN CM le rteree eee need wee ce ee oa, ree RN et es Seema Mees. 25,500 97,741,500 
' Detailed entries do not necessarily sum to totals. (See appendix.) SouRCE: BLS QCEw program. 


The other boroughs 


With two-thirds of all New York City jobs located in Manhattan, 
any study of the city’s economy will inevitably be heavily influ- 
enced by developments taking place there. Of special interest in 
this analysis, however, is the economic effect of 9/11 on each of 
the city’s boroughs. Accordingly, in what follows, patterns of 
“export” and “local” employment will be examined to determine 
(1) to what extent each borough’s experience was similar or 
dissimilar to Manhattan’s; (2) how each borough individually 
relates to New York City as a global center; and (3) what specific 
effect, if any, the terrorist attack of 9/11 had on each borough’s 
economy. 


Queens 


In 2000, Queens, like Manhattan, the city, and, indeed, the 
Nation, was in the midst of an economic boom. The job growth 
that had begun in the early 1990s caused the number of jobs to 
reach 480,676, a 23-year high, in 2000. Unlike the situation in 
Manhattan, the relationship between employment and wages in 
Queens resembled that of the Nation as a whole. From 1978 to 
2000, employment had risen, while real wages had remained 
relatively constant. (See chart 5.) Indeed, in terms of real wages, 
the average wage in Queens in 2000 was less than it was in 1978. 
(For comparison, however, note that real wages in the Nation did 
not exceed 1978 levels until 1997.) 

Queens had benefited from the greater labor mobility of the 
global economy. More than 46 percent of the borough’s 
population was foreign born. Between 1995 and 2000, about 


175,000 people from abroad had settled in Queens. Between 
2001 and 2002, the population of the borough was augmented 
by approximately 40,000 additional foreign arrivals,'° 
offsetting a population loss resulting from net negative 
internal migration. This influx of workers from another 
wage structure may account in part for the sluggish 
behavior of wages in Queens: to fully realize one’s skills 
takes time, even when greater opportunities for their reali- 
zation exist. 

Queens’ 480,676 jobs (see table 7) represented 13.3 percent 
of New York City’s employment base. With the city’s two 
airports—John F. Kennedy and LaGuardia—located within the 
borough’s boundaries, 55.0 percent of all New York City jobs in 
the transportation and warehousing sector were found in Queens. 

Again unlike the situation in Manhattan, where a large per- 
centage of the borough’s workers lived outside of New York City 
and were attracted to Manhattan by its high wages, the percentage 
of Queens workers living outside of New York City was only 
20.6 percent. Those living and working in Queens constituted 
61.7 percent of the borough’s workforce, and those living in other 
New York City counties made up 17.7 percent of Queens’ 
workforce.'® 

An examination of employment distribution in Queens reveals 
that three sectors—health care and social assistance; trans- 
portation and warehousing; and retail trade (all classified as 
“local” market sectors)—accounted for 44.7 percent of all 
borough jobs. (See table 8.) The average wage in Queens in 2000, 
$34,986, was 51.8 percent lower than the average wage in 
Manhattan. 
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Manhattan employment in selected sectors, over-the-year change, 2001-02 
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With the notable exception of scheduled air transportation— 
a category within the transportation and warehouse sector— 
industries in Queens were less vulnerable than those in 
Manhattan to the economic effects of the national recession and 
the 9/11 terrorist attack. One possible explanation for this 
difference is that, in Queens, no single sector accounted for more 
than 20 percent of the total wage pool. 

Queens has long been the home of a major league baseball 
franchise and, even longer, of the U. S. Tennis Open, both of 
which contribute to an average wage of $71,075 in spectator 
sports, a category within the arts, entertainment, and recreation 
sector. This high average wage helped raise the average wage 
for the entire sector. 

Finance and insurance, though not a dominant sector in the 
Queens economy in terms of jobs, recorded the highest 
published average sector wage: $55,760, an amount 59.4 
percent higher than the average borough wage. Banking 
accounted for much more of the sector’s employment in 
Queens than in securities-dominated Manhattan. The average 
wage in Queens for the category of securities and commodity 
contract brokerage, within the finance and insurance sector, 
was $86,000, 67.2 percent lower than the average wage for 
the same category in Manhattan. The highest-paying detailed 
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industry category in Queens was in the information sector. 

By 2002, two dynamics had taken place in the labor market 
economy in Queens. The first was in jobs, as average monthly 
employment dropped by 9,376, or 2.0 percent. The second 
was in average wages, which had risen 7.6 percent, or $2,652. 
During the 2-year period from 2000 to 2002, the borough 
experienced a marginal increase in population, attributed, as 
noted, to immigration. Table 7 gives an overview of the job 
situation, population, and wages in Queens in 2002. 

The increase in average wages was shared across all sectors 
except accommodation and food services, which recorded a 3.3- 
percent decline. Once more unlike the situation in Manhattan, 
where total wages had declined, total wages in Queens increased 
5.5 percent during the 2-year period. Table 8 shows the 
employment and wage situation for the various sectors of the 
Queens economy in 2002. 


Transportation and warehousing. The transportation and 
warehousing sector represented 13.0 percent of the borough’s 
employment base. Within the sector, two categories— 
scheduled air transportation and support activities for air 
transportation—accounted for 45.0 percent of all sector 
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BERCEA Tends in jobs, population, and wages, Queens, - in jobs, population, and wages, Queens while average wages in the category rose 18.4 percent, to $63,682. 
2000 and 2002 During the same period, support activities for air transportation lost 


Number or cenount . 266 jobs (4.0 percent of all jobs in the category). 
Category 
} ae aa Health care and social assistance. Health care and social 
TOtal JODS .....--.secsseeerseeeneeenes 480,676 471,376 assistance (17.7 percent of Queens employment) experienced a 
Total population ............cee 2,229,379 2,237,815 le : : os ly employment between 
Total WAGES -oessessesssesseeeeeeee $16,816,744,366 | $17,738,593,994 2.7-percent increase in average monthly employ 
AVEFAGe WAGE on.eesesseeseeseeeeees $34,986 $37,638 2000 and 2002. 
Sources: Job and wage data—sts acew program; population data— 
U.S. Census Bureau website http://eire.census.gov/popest/data/ . 11 New York Ci 
counties/CO-EST2003-01php (visited April 2003). Construction. In 2002, 37.5 percent of a ty 
(x SSS SSS | construction jobs were located in Queens; however, the sector 


jobs and 52.4 percent of all sector wages. accounted for only 8.9 percent of the borough’s employment base. 
From 2000 to 2002, 7,353 jobs in scheduled air transportation 


(25.8 percent of all jobs in the category) were eliminated. The loss Retail trade. With 10.4 percent of Queens’ employment 
represented 78.4 percent of all jobs lost in Queens over the period, _ base in retail trade (49,019 jobs), the sector is an important 


icele(-¥- Employment and wages in selected sectors, Queens, 2000 and 2002 


Percent of nce 
Sector encreee a Queens Total wages pa Average wage 
44h employment 
| 
2000 
(OTVIES ESD Beeson bar: creer eer mer ec nS eee 480,676 100.00 $16,816,744,366 100.00 $34,986 
FINANCE ANC/INSULANCE ....05..ccccc.scnceeceewersoss 12,112 2.52 675,371,016 4.02 55,760 
Professional, scientific, and technical ........ 10,476 2.18 378,915,871 2.25 36,170 
IETOTIMIATION Ss ccicsses aavaceetancs Seat ccsw cect csanencceante 10,663 2.22 494,792,260 2.94 46,402 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ........... 4,513 .94 190,237,246 5 | 42,152 
Management of COMpanieS ...........:seee 1,713 36 95,183,148 57 55,552 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ........... 14,864 3.09 484,378,171 2.88 32,587 | 
MEMUACUITUNG) eaecesacrucseocc-eeneneseoceevaescentescseo 46,504 9.67 1,484,632,976 8.83 31,925 
Administrative and support, and waste...... 22,876 4.76 582,435,487 3.46 25,460 
CONISIFUEHOM esc seccteccccctunGere. tteecienesuearecanes 39,876 8.30 2,026,803,620 12.05 50,828 
Wholesale tiade i eocisscceseccaen. cesesesevenscncewencs 24,580 Sut 1,011,667,221 6.02 41,159 
PROLAW WAU varccesscnvostsedess cass yasye foncenesen ase 50,617 10.53 1,110,824,989 6.61 21,946 
Transportation and warehousing.............-+- Agee 14.92 3,060,042,232 18.20 42,668 
Educationalisenvic@sizatvair:corcecescenr-cnsctcres 17,612 3.66 562,436,754 3.34 31,935 
Health care and social assistance ............. 92,706 19.29 3,090,042,496 18.37 33,332 
Accommodation and food services ............ 26,429 5.50 458,553,390 2.73 17,350 
OUTSMSONVICOS sears sde. ke ees seasteteas re raeerta dare 20,937 4.36 452,676,755 2.69 21,621 
ADVENT GM Neen svericrn sae, aden rnepe evens 8,594 1.79 457,823,244 272 53,276 
WTI ASSIGOteae. Porras eadtretanet ad etanecennc steaks 1511 31 26,223,372 16 17,356 
2002 
COUN IE tye aires ater satin eorassinanccainanat nines 471,300 100.00 17,738,593,994 100.00 37,638 
FINANCE NG INSUPANCO ccseccsvecsenesexswecesesnonuss 13,037 27 868,029,750 4.89 66,583 
Professional, scientific, and technical ........ 10,338 2.19 406,879,776 2.29 39,358 
gioliachileltherertes meth rererrer cre ree errrtt cee 10,233 aa g 495,871,983 2.80 48,459 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ........... 4,381 93 194,480,208 1.10 44,388 
Management of COMPANIES ...........cceeeeeeee 1,767 Sr 106,447,472 .60 60,245 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ........... 14,773 3.18 511,118,040 2.88 34,598 
NTELEINTRG HONING: anvesteraaytaszacvat reenact cxsutveyion scapes 39,277 8.33 1,376,590,867 7.76 35,049 
Administrative and support, and waste...... 24,340 5.16 631,393,369 3.56 25,940 
KONO CHON :canacacktiyiay duke aixsmaamnscipniieieor nikita 41,906 8.89 2,316,260,977 13.06 55,273 
Wholesale trade 23,906 5.07 1,067,495,199 6.02 44,653 
aC HI LG: (0 (: Perens Pere een Cre Th 49,019 10.40 1,139,265,616 6.42 23,241 
Transportation and warehouSing...........600 61,273 13.00 2,867,920,008 16.17 46,806 
ECUCAtIONAl SOFVICOS .......cssesececensascnensreceeecs 18,379 3.90 629,567,893 3.55 34,255 
Health care and social assistance ............. 95,213 20.20 3,440,285,442 19.39 36,133 
Accommodation and food services ............. 28,523 6.05 478,329,315 2.70 16,770 
UTS SEI VICOS cereeretaes cccetcanteeeencercun aaelive 20,695 4.39 484,821,444 243 23,427 
GOVOMIMI SIE aateetenttonc cress tvccenttrccauverecotve 7,600 1.61 450,379,581 2.54 59,257 
WNGIAS SIN OG sreevaseastesteentanssensexcscecetensessmeene 4,125 .88 82,016,747 | 46 4 19,885 
' Detailed entries do not necessarily sum to totals. (See appendix.) SOURCE: BLS QCEW program. 
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component of the borough’s economy. Within the period from 
2000 to 2002, jobs in retail trade declined 3.2 percent, while 
average wages increased 5.9 percent, to $23,241. 


Manufacturing. Within New York City, 28.3 percent 
(39,277) of all manufacturing jobs were located in Queens. 
However, the sector accounted for only 8.3 percent of the 
borough’s employment base. 


“Local” and “export” economies. In Queens, the local 
economy is the driving economic force. This group of 
industries comprised 316,193 jobs, or 67.1 percent of all jobs 
in Queens in 2002. Jobs had increased by 2.6 percent, or 8,098, 
over 2000. By contrast, the export industries, which accounted 
for 155,079 jobs in 2002, saw a decline of 10.1 percent from 
2000, a loss of 17,465 jobs. In 2002, the average wage of export 
jobs was $44,025, 27.6 percent higher than the $34,506 average 
for “local’’-sector jobs. 

A trend-line analysis suggests that the terrorist attack of 
9/11 had a significant effect on the Queens labor market 
economy. What most likely would have been a relatively mild 


turndown attributable to the national recession became a 
deeper decline due to 9/11. 

The overall effect of 9/11 extended for 9 months (September 
through June; see chart 6), with the trough arriving during 
December 2001. The Queens economy began to lose jobs in 
September 2001, and the losses extended through November 
2002, a 14-month period. A breakdown of specific key sectors, 
given in table 9, points out the differing effects of 9/11, in terms 

of lost jobs and lost wages, on the Queens economy. 

The transportation and warehousing industry, which might be 
considered part of the “export” economy in Queens because of 
the dominance of the two airports, lost 112,000 job months and 
$435,139,559 in wages, while some sectors were adding jobs 
during the entire period. Also, with the high concentration of 
hotels and motels at the airports, it may be that some losses in 
accommodation and food services jobs were due to the terrorist 
attack and the subsequent grounding of airplanes.'” 

The terrorist attack accounted for approximately 140,00 lost 
job months (the equivalent of 15,550 jobs each month for 9 
months) and about half a billion dollars in lost wages. As in 
Manhattan, a single category—in the case of Queens, air 
transportation—was the driving force in the downturn in the 


eltelimees Queens employment, over-the-year change, 2001-02 
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Table 9. | Ml Effect of 9/11 in job months and lost or gained wages over the 2000-02 period, Queens 
Sector Job months Wages, lost or gained 
MTOtAIOStecee8.g20.. ceeesnevete. Beceercsenereen=s-pecee -139,835 -$511,312,290 
Professional, scientific, and teChnical ...........:.:ccceeeseeseeneeeees -1,800 —5,808,389 
Arts, entertainment, And recreation ...........eeceeseeceeereeseeeseeees —1,800 —6,512,694 
ManagememtOf COMPAMOSircscaccccccceccarsctececerntesseerrecnscrees -450 —2,112,1 = 
MaliUfaCtuning teecresere ce pores cosecge nose -<ctsevsasaerecuses escentcasercaves —5,250 -14,943,90 
Administrative and SUPPOrt, ANd WAStE ..........cceeeeeseeseesesnseeres -1,500 -3,206,716 
GOMStHUICH ON pesecpraccrenestocess soos ac vadevaatsnesaavetescertraxsce=scecesycnanseace? —4,000 -18,191,468 
Wiholesale trade te: savccctevcasscovcstevcsersccenveccrevicue-sccaneneacmnusuapens® -75 —268,137 
vee 0s knee eg Peer once ee etic cr etereen sy cree eee Pam cet rer Cee —6,400 -12,262,171 
Transportation and WarehOuSING ..........::s:sceesceeseeeseeeseeenseeeees -112,000 —435,139,559 
AW RGAMSPOTTATION eceeseeees cercrcsceean se cvtes te oe earee waa trvas emcee ccearenee oo —89,000 —400,704,862 
Educational SOrnviGOs sirchveyecssescecescbaeesseeceroeyes conte eapemt eevee ted —2,400 -6,573,099 
Accommodation and fo0d ServiCes ..........ccecccceeesscesseeceeseeeeees -3,600 —5,255,148 
OUMENSOMVICOS Sec ccecceecvacetcctoecacanstcacteccserescevssccevavesexcsceructestees —560 —1,038,824 
TOCA GAIN OCU cas: cccvisenesntsectvuskancercacacencsaurerss 30,300 140,233,479 
FINANCO ANG WISUTANCO crass casseaesecevteascsexvopenecestreeenexteeposvsse> 9,000 50,157,865 
INFONET ON cacscsseaccxeeconcv Rencesatecceseaess su 6,000 23,781,709 
Health care and Social ASSISTANCE ........ eee eeeeeseeesereeceeseeeeeeeees 5,200 15,150,528 
GOVGEMIMIOM Tsoi .o costes nueee teeter verterea cat tate, anevencdeoaecethetecerssavecrezs 10,000 50,510,939 
' Detailed entries do not necessarily sum to totals. (See appendix.) Source: BLS QCEW program. 


borough’s economy. Air transportation contributed 63.7 percent 
of all lost job months and 78.4 percent of all lost wages in Queens 
that were associated with the terrorist attacks. 


Brooklyn 


With its 2000 population of 2,465,326, Brooklyn would rank as 
the fourth-largest city in the United States were it independently 
incorporated. In 2000, the borough was in the midst of one of the 
most substantial periods of sustained job growth during the past 
50 years. In the later portion of the 1990s, job increases were 
both marked and strong, reflecting the economic vitality expe- 
rienced by both the Nation and the city. By 2000, the borough 
had reached the level of about 442,000 jobs, the highest job total 
attained since 1978. 

Although the Brooklyn economy was creating new jobs, the 
wages associated with these new jobs had not demonstrated the 
same upward trend. Real wages in 2000, were, in fact, lower 
than they had been in 1978. (See chart 7.) In 2000, Brooklyn’s 
average wage of $30,760 was 57.6 percent lower than Man- 
hattan’s and 12.1 percent lower than that of Queens. 

After Queens, Brooklyn was the leading destination for new 
immigrants to New York City. Between 1990 and 1994 alone, 
nearly 200,000 immigrants moved to the borough, with nearly 
25 percent (49,741) coming from the former Soviet Union,'® 
Although often highly trained, these immigrants, like those 
settling in Queens, tended to be employed in low-paying jobs. 
Finally, Brooklyn is a borough of small businesses, with 
approximately 66 percent of the borough’s business estab- 
lishments employing fewer than five workers.'° 
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The borough’s 441,911 jobs (see table 10) represented 12.3 
percent of the entire New York City job base in 2000. In terms of 
New York’s employment mix, 26.3 percent of all city jobs in the 
health care and social assistance sector, and 20.8 percent of all 
city construction jobs were located in Brooklyn. Construction, 
however, accounted for only 5.5 percent of Brooklyn’s total jobs. 

Relatively few people living outside of New York City traveled 
to Brooklyn to work. The Brooklyn economy served, for the most 
part, the needs of its resident population. Fully 64.7 percent of 
Brooklyn workers were borough residents. Those living outside 
of New York City and working in Brooklyn accounted for just 
11.4 percent of the borough’s workforce, while those living in 
other New York City counties and working in Brooklyn com- 
posed 23.9 percent of the workforce.” 

In looking at employment distribution in Brooklyn, two sectors 
stand out: health care and social assistance, with 30.6 percent of 
the borough’s jobs, and retail trade, with 12.1 percent of the jobs. 
The prominence of these two sectors underscored the importance 
of the “local economy,” which, in aggregate, accounted for 78.4 
percent of Brooklyn’s entire job base. This employment 
distribution pattern made Brooklyn less vulnerable than Man- 
hattan to the effects of an economic turndown or a terrorist attack. 
However, it also contributed to the low average wages in the 
borough, compared with those in Manhattan and Queens. Table 
11 presents various aspects of employment and wages for the 
sectors making up the Brooklyn economy in 2000. 

Within sectors, there was none of the significant variation 
between wages and specific jobs that existed in Manhattan. Most 
Brooklyn jobs had wages between $20,000 and $50,000. In 
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addition, representing 53,452 of the borough’s jobs, the retail 
trade sector, with an average wage of $21,203, was typically 
among the lowest paying of any sector and pulled down the 
borough’s average wage. 

With the borough’s economy “locally focused,” Brooklyn’s 
employment base changed relatively little between 2000 and 
2002. At 1.0 percent, or 4,408 jobs, the loss of jobs over the 2- 
year period was marginal. However, within the same time 
frame, a different phenomenon was taking place in regard 
to wages. Unlike the situation during the 23-year period 
from 1978 to 2000, when real wages were stagnant, wage 
growth in Brooklyn between 2000 and 2002 was substantial. 
During the 2-year period, average wages advanced 7.0 
percent, to $32,903 (see table 10), while aggregate borough 
wages increased 5.9 percent. The highest-paying detailed 
category was found in the transportation and warehousing 
sector. 

Some volatility between sectors defined the labor market scene 
within the borough between the years 2000 and 2002. A sector- 
by-sector analysis affords an insight into these dynamics. Table 
11 presents the employment and wage situation for the various 
sectors of the Brooklyn economy in 2002. 


Indexes of employment and real wages, Brooklyn, 1978-2000 
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Health care and social assistance. 


With an employment base 
of 142,570 in 2002, this sector was clearly Brooklyn’s largest 
employer. Within the 2-year period, jobs increased by 5.4 percent, 
while the average wage of the sector rose 10.1 percent, to 
$34,217, an amount 4.0 percent higher than the average borough 
wage. 


Retail trade. With 12 percent of all borough jobs in 2002, the 
retail trade sector was Brooklyn’s second-largest employer. 
Although jobs in the sector declined 1.7 percent between 2000 
and 2002, to 52,527, average sector wages rose 11.0 percent 
within the same period, to $23,540. This general trend of job 
losses and average wage gains was replicated throughout all 
sectors. 


Manufacturing. One in 4 (25.7 percent) of all city manu- 
facturing jobs was located in Brooklyn. The manufacturing sector 
represented 8.1 percent of Brooklyn’s job base, the third-largest 
employment sector within the borough. 

As with Queens, the apparel industry was the largest employer 
in the sector. Cut-and-sew apparel manufacturing represented 
19.4 percent of all manufacturing jobs. Between 2000 and 2002, 
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TOREED Trends in jobs, population, and wages, Brooklyn, Construction. The construction sector accounted for 5.0 
2000 and 2002 percent of all borough jobs in 2002. Within the 2-year period, 


Number or amount - jobs decreased 10.1 percent, to 21,876, while average wages 
Category p 
9 2000 | 2002 increased 7.0 percent, to $44,098. 

Totalilobs areas necks 441,911 437,503 ; 
Total population ...........eeeee 2,465,326 2,488,194 Educational services. The educational services sector 
MTOUAlIWAG OS ectpenecooarencses sees utss $13,593,175,787 $14,395,292,151 : . 
AVEFAGe WAGE ......seeeeeseeeseeeeee $30,760 $32,903 accounted for 6.0 percent of all Br ooklyn jobs Tae With 

Sources: Job and wage data—ais acew program; population data—U.S. 2000 as the base, jobs within this saa increase .£ percent 
Census Bureau website http://eire.census.gov/popest/data/counties/CO- | (by 2,652), while average wages declined 2.9 percent, to $36,758. 
EST2003-01php (visited April 2003). 


| gg IWWLLLZZLjLjiiiiiiT—_ sss fis jarve increase in educational service sector jobs helpers 


jobs in the sector decreased 32.0 percent, to 6,906, while wages minimize the effect of the 2-year total job loss of 4,408, which 
increased 3.6 percent, to $13,902. characterized the entire Brooklyn labor market economy. 


Employment and wages in selected sectors, Brooklyn, 2000 and 2002 
A thi Percent of Percent of 
Sector Vetege neuen Brooklyn Total wages total Brooklyn Average wage 
employment employment wages 
eS 
2000 
BOOK Mice sorsnte ses eer eevee sac esse ceca saneee ce 441,911 100.00 $13,593,175,787 100.00 $30,760 
Finance and inSurance ..............ccseeeeeceeeeeeee 14,197 3.21 767,744,135 5.65 54,078 
Professional, scientific, and technical ........ imjo2o 2.61 454,271,104 3.34 39,422 
TATORIMETO Ne Sey hoes eet coe seven aseecceereees 8,627 1.95 416,804,663 3.07 48,314 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ........... 3,509 79 87,364,935 .64 24,896 
Management of companies .............::1cee 944 21 40,937,754 30 43,385 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ........... 13,581 3.07 376,387,244 PAE § 27,715 
Miata CtUniING ic escsnccssee-e-c-eeevepanashccnsensvocexesss 43,212 9.78 1,157,617,214 8.52 26,789 
Administrative and support, and waste...... 18,157 4.11 407,609,949 3.00 22,449 
GONBIMCHOM a eecenvaccesarscrccavavscessveearaeeocseecents 24,325 5500 1,002,449,127 7.37 41,210 
WVNGIOSAlS Trade cchectees te ste acceteersniveeteae 23,868 5.40 809,424,521 5.95 33,912 
Reta AAS. io, ensrcmicter nares ea 53,452 12.10 1,133,311,085 8.34 21,203 
Transportation and warehousing................ 18,811 4.26 605,890,398 4.46 32,210 
EqUCAIONAlISGEVICES src: tetseset cee-cscesssacteees 22,591 5.34 893,340,674 8.57 37,868 
Health care and social assistance ............. 135,238 30.60 4,202,539,509 30.92 31,075 
Accommodation and food services ............ 16,894 3.82 245,727,434 1.81 14,545 
OME SOIVICSS 2ht2.2 te cceieses patterns temracroess 19,951 4.51 394,377,201 2.90 19,768 
GOVEMMOGN coir dhaas asec one enas 5,565 1.26 255,972,677 1.88 45,997 
WINCIASSINOC seaaresevenstecorerecvertaccteccenacevsentav oe 1,823 41 30,346,729 eo 16,650 
2002 
BOOK tpteareces te ttaceereeset cvntsatesetesesvdceraates 437,503 100.00 14,395,292,151 100.00 32,903 
Finance and insurance 14,179 3.24 833,158,569 5.79 58,760 
Professional, scientific, and technical ........ 11,570 2.64 479,085,151 3.33 41,407 
IOtMAHON Aaecccnrctmint tees oct ytele 7,776 1.78 372,352,812 2.59 47,886 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ........... 3,546 81 94,322,774 .66 26,600 
Management Of COMPANIES ..........ceeeeeeee 1,088 25 49,836,824 35 45,799 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ........... 13,457 3.08 391,182,563 2.72 29,069 
MAUNA CHOI! dance ccduc vores. wducevstneecegerstdveraans 35,546 8.12 1,058,185,258 7.35 29,770 
Administrative and support, and waste...... 18,244 4.17 413,072,408 2.87 22,642 
COREG OM erstexcerecrver etsutuccerseruotinenamnterene 21,876 5.00 964,668,126 6.70 44,098 
Wholesale WEG Gives ecsvaxersercurnsoecsydetnedelcte 21,498 4.91 770,452,261 5.35 35,839 
PROLAIMTACG Skies covateccxcer ccxnascecctuersettietent 52,525 12.01 1,236,452,071 8.59 23,540 
Transportation and warehousing................ 18,036 4.12 621,729,059 4.32 34,471 
EGUGATIONEISOFVICES szctsertcevasestussiccediterace 26,243 6.00 964,637,832 6.70 36,758 
Health care and social assistance ............. 142,570 32.59 4,878,306,296 33.89 34.21 7 
Accommodation and food services ............ 17,464 3.99 268,251,315 1.86 15,361 
CtheP Services SicteweMenincnzeknaane 20,005 4.57 423,744,669 2.94 21,182 
Government TARR ee 3,505 .80 191,122,197 ESS 54,531 
UWHGlASSITIGG ca. te cece scuretcemettenesieccterskaceiecs 4,388 | 1.00 91,760,284 .64 20,910 
' Detailed entries do not necessarily sum to totals. (See appendix.) SOURCE: BLS QCEW program. 
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Administrative and support, and waste. Within this sector, the 
number of jobs (17,280) and the average wage ($22,497) 
remained relatively constant from 2000 to 2002. However, during 
_ the same period, the category of employment services, which 
accounted for 35.9 percent of the sector’s jobs, demonstrated 
explosive job growth: 23.2 percent, or 1,511 jobs. Average wages 
in the category increased 19.8 percent, to $20,397, during the 
same period. 


“Local” and “export” economy. As noted earlier, the “local 
economy” sector was the borough’s economic driving force. This 
sector was composed of 350,271 jobs (80.1 percent of all Brook- 
lyn jobs) in 2002, an increase of 1.2 percent (4,020 jobs), over 
the 2000 figure. By contrast, the “export economy” sector 
accounted for just 87,162 jobs (19.9 percent), a decrease of 8.8 
percent (8,431 jobs), during the same period. 

However, in 2002, the average wage in the “export” sector, 
$37,610, was 18.5 percent higher than the average wage of 
$31,734 for “local” sector jobs. This differential underscored 
the broader influence of “export” sector jobs. 

Using the trend-line methodology to analyze the Brooklyn 
labor market economy in the aggregate suggests that the terrorist 
attack of 9/11 had a distinct effect that was independent of the 
national recession. Though clearly not as intense as that 
experienced in Manhattan and Queens, this effect altered 
Brooklyn’s employment pattern for some time. (See chart 8.) 

The disruption, which began after September 2001, lasted for 
2 months, until November 2001. It exerted two distinct influ- 
ences, the same as affected the Manhattan economy. First, the 
economic downturn in Brooklyn was deeper than would have 
been expected just from the recession. Second, the trough of the 
recession occurred earlier, in October 2001, than would have 
been anticipated. (Chart 8 brings out both of these points.) 

In tracing the economic downturn in Brooklyn, one sees a 
pattern emerge. Job losses began in April 2001, 3 months after 
the start of the recession in the city, and lasted until September 
2002. In August 2001, it appeared that the borough might 
experience positive job growth. However, as the chart points out, 
at that time a sharp and marked economic decline overtook 
Brooklyn. The falloff was attributable, in large measure, to the 
terrorist attack of 9/11, which helped fuel a significant downturn 
in employment. (Note that the sharp declines in employment 
recorded during April, May, and June were related to specific 
events in the government, health care, and transportation and 
warehouse sectors.) 

Chart 9 demonstrates that the “export” sector of the Brooklyn 
economy was the driving force of the economic turndown in the 
borough and also points out a clear 9/11 effect: the sector, which 
was losing jobs in January 2001, experienced a marked and 
prolonged downturn after September 2001. The terrorist attack 
accounted for 27,220 lost job months (the equivalent of 9,100 


jobs each month for 3 months) and $64,776,315 in lost wages. 
(See table 12.) 

Unlike the situation in Manhattan and Queens, where single 
job categories—that is, finance and air transportation, were the 
driving forces in the economic downturns, in Brooklyn the overall 
effect was influenced by multiple sectors and job categories. 
Overall, compared with its effect on Manhattan and Queens, the 
effect of the terrorist attack on Brooklyn’s economy was less 
intense. However, it was distinct and measurable. 


The Bronx 


As the year 2000 began, the Bronx economy was in its 8th year 
of expansion. The job count had reached a level of 213,107, the 
highest number of jobs since 1978, and it was still climbing. 
Muroring the pattern for the country, this increase in jobs was 
accompanied by an increase in real wages. Chart 10 shows the 
trend in these two economic variables from 1978 to 2000. 

The borough’s 213,107 jobs (see table 13) represented 5.9 
percent of all of the jobs in New York City. In terms of employ- 
ment mix, 15.6 percent of all city jobs in health care and social 
assistance were located in the Bronx. This sector alone repre- 
sented 37.6 percent of all jobs in the borough. 

With its 2000 population of 1,332,650 (see table 13), the 
Bronx was the city’s fourth-largest borough. The employment- 
residence distribution pattern was similar to that recorded for 
Queens and Brooklyn, with the overwhelming majority of Bronx 
workers living either in the Bronx or in other city boroughs. 
Specifically, 60.1 percent of the Bronx workforce resided in the 
borough, 18.4 percent called other New York City counties home, 
and 21.5 percent lived outside of the city.7! 

As regards employment distribution in the Bronx, three 
sectors—health care and social assistance (37.7 percent), retail 
trade (10.5 percent), and educational services (7.4 percent)— 
represented 55.6 percent of all Bronx jobs. The borough’s 
average salary of $32,831 was 6.7 percent higher than that of 
Brooklyn, and 6.2 percent lower than that of Queens, in 2000. 
As noted earlier, the Bronx’s “hometown” industry is health care, 
and just as Wall Street influences Manhattan’s economic well- 
being, the fortunes of health care determine the economic health 
of the Bronx. 

In 2000, 33.9 percent of all borough wages was generated 
by the health care industry alone (not including the social 
assistance industry). The industry’s average wage of $39,298 
was 19.6 percent higher than the average borough wage, but 
16.5 percent lower than the comparable health care wage in 
Manhattan ($47,062.) 

In the Bronx, the highest-paying published sector was arts, 
entertainment, and recreation. However, the sector’s average 
wage of $66,384 (see table 14) was skewed by the presence of a 
major league sports franchise. Within sectors (excluding the arts, 
entertainment, and recreation sector), the two categories with the 
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Table 12, Effect of 9/11 in job months and lost or gained wages, over the 2000-02 period, Brooklyn 
Sector Job months Wages, lost or gained 

MLOtalilOStieneem nes eat eae eee ee eee —27,220 —$64,776,315 
Professional, scientific, and technical .............cccecceccescesceeceeee -1,050 —3,562,050 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation .........cceccecssssesceccesceeeeeees -1,200 —2,650,275 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ..............ccccecsseseeeeeeeeeees -3,920 —9,393,040 
NM AINUTACHUT ING Prseters ce races eee oa vo ccscaces hecciescsser estrone: -1,800 —4,291,200 
Administrative and support, and waste —2,250 —4,218,750 
GONSIUICTION at emettcs eet te Ne eice tat  e —2,000 -—7,108,000 
WV NOleSaleitracd eyhecacce eee eco ss cc cteccdos seccecascoscoocst -—400 —1,162,400 
Ota itraGd Giereecetescert sche bractihe ore tteats-kcsrisen sesehseecces —4,500 —8,531,500 
Transportation and warenouSing ..............:c0.cccscsceseceseseeeeeneees -3,750 -10,484,850 
EGUGATON Al SCIVICCS ic erate arene eee ree ree csi ee -1,750 —5,469,850 
Accommodation and food ServiCes ...........ccc:ccceecceeseceseceesseees -200 —248,400 
WINCHSOIVICCS eccresrs eect eee cae heen —4,400 -7,656,000 

MOA OAlNOds.ccsesacsertvessca seccecesmerceser ees 17,400 52,063,010 
MANS ANGINSUCANCE lcs stereczsstrees es caneeseoerce cence eee eee 1,800 8,698,680 
Management Of COMPANIGS ncccccceeeecacseecovee-cacsecseseeacsseuczsaseteess 400 1,737,130 
Health care and social assistance .............cccccccceseseeeesseeeeeeeee 15,200 41,627,200 

' Detailed entries do not necessarily sum to totals. (See appendix.) SOURCE: BLS QCEW program. 


highest average wage were in the information sector: data 
processing and related services, at $67,192, and wired tele- 
communications carriers, at $61,274. 

In 2002, the Bronx labor market economy was unique in New 
York City: the borough was the only one in the city that recorded 
a growth in jobs over the 2000 job count. Over the 2-year period, 
average monthly employment rose 1.3 percent, or 2,857 jobs, 
while average wages rose 8.9 percent, or $2,933. Within the same 
time frame, the borough also experienced a marginal increase in 
population. Table 13 provides an overview of the job situation, 
population, and wages in the Bronx in 2002. 

The increase in average wages was shared by all sectors, 
except professional, scientific, and technical occupations, which 
registered a 1.9-percent decline. Two sectors—administrative 
and support, and waste; and accommodation and food service— 
together accounted for an increase of 1,985 jobs, or 66.6 percent 
of the entire 2-year job gain. 

An analysis of selected sectors, for which various employment 
and wage figures are shown in table 1 4, provides deeper insights 
into the Bronx labor market economy. 


Health care and social assistance. In this dominant sector of 
the Bronx economy, the two categories of general medical and 
surgical hospitals (36.8 percent) and nursing care facilities (17.8 
percent) accounted for a combined 54.6 percent of all sector jobs. 


Manufacturing. n 2002, 6.9 percent of all manufacturing jobs 
in New York City were located in the Bronx, while the sector 
itself represented 4.5 percent of the borough’s jobs. Between 
2000 and 2002, the Bronx economy lost 1,348 manufacturing 
jobs, or 12.3 percent of the borough’s manufacturing job base. 


During the same period, average wages in the manufacturing 
sector increased 8.7 percent, to $34,138. 


Educational services. With 16,240 jobs, the educational 
services sector was the borough’s third-largest employment sec- 
tor. Within the sector, almost half (47.8 percent) of the jobs were 
in the category of colleges and universities. Between 2000 and 
2002, the number of jobs remained constant (7,762), while 
average wages rose 20.7 percent, to $37,159. 

A trend-line analysis reveals that the terrorist attack of 9/11 
did not exert any specific effect on the Bronx’s labor market 
economy. Chart 11 indicates that a recordable economic 
downturn began in October 2001. However, the trend follows 
what would have been expected from the general economic 
decline. 

The 2001 recession seems to have been mild in the Bronx, 
lasting for just 3 months—until January 2002—at which point 
the Bronx economy started to gain jobs again. However, dividing 
the Bronx into its “local economy” and “export economy” 
segments underscores some important relationships. 

The “local economy” sector appears not to have been influ- 
enced by either the terrorist attack of 9/11 or the 2001 recession. 
Except for job losses occurring in May 2001, due to specific 
issues related to the health care sector, job growth in the Bronx 
began in June 2001 and continued until December 2002. (See 
chart 12, top panel.) 

By contrast, the “export” sector of the Bronx economy was 
influenced both by the 2001 recession and by the terrorist attack 
of 9/11. Anemployment downturn commenced in February 2001 
and lasted until October 2002, a period of 20 months. (See chart 
12, bottom panel.) 
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Indexes of employment and real wages, the Bronx, 1978-2000 
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The strength of the “local economy” in the Bronx over- —__York’s smallest, and its 88,243 jobs represented just 2.5 percent 
shadowed the influence of the “export economy” and explains _ of the city’s job base. 
why the effect of the terrorist attack of 9/11 was not readily Of all New York City boroughs, Staten Island was the one 
apparent. It also points out why the 2001 recession was relatively — with the highest percentage of its workforce living within its 
mild in the Bronx. A sector-by-sector breakdown underscores _ borders (71.7 percent). Just 16.2 percent resided in other New 
the differing effects of 9/11, in terms of lost jobs and lost wages, York City counties, and 12.1 percent lived outside of the city. ” 
on the Bronx economy. The terrorist attack accounted for about —_ Ass in Brooklyn and the Bronx, the Staten Island economy was 
20,000 lost job months (the equivalent of 5,000 jobs each month _ primarily “local” in nature, serving, for the most part, the needs 


for 4 months) and approximately $53 million in lost wages. (See _ of its residents. Specifically, 85.9 percent of all Staten Island 
table 15.) 


Trends in jobs, population, and wages, the 
Staten Island 


Bronx, 2000 and 2002 

For Staten Island, the 1990s was a decade of vigorous job growth. Category L Number or amount 
Commencing in 1992, the borough participated in the economic 2000 2002 
expansion that enveloped the Nation. By the year 2000, Staten 
Island had reached a level of 88,243 jobs, just shy of the 24-year Total jobs seseussenessnnsnnennnennseneesnaeey 213,107 213,107 

: ; ; ‘ : Total population ............c:ceeeeeee 1,332,650 1,332,650 
high recorded in 2001 (88,289 jobs). A sustained growth in real Total WEGGS... a ccencccancctecd $6,996,476,345 $6,996,476,345 
wages that began in 1998 accompanied the borough’s increase AVerage WaGe .........cccceseeseeseeeees $32,831 $32,831 
in employment. Chart 13 shows the trend in employment and Sources: Job and wage data—s.s acew program; population data— 
real wages for Staten Island from 1978 to 2000. With a 2000 U.S. Census Bureau website http://eire.census.gov/popest/data/ 


population of 443,728 (see table 16), the borough was New eS eS eee 
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Table 14, in Employment and wages in selected sectors, the Bronx, 2000 and 2002 


jobs (75,764 jobs) in 2000 were associated with the “local 
economy.” A look at employment distribution in Staten Island 
readily reveals that four sectors—health care and social 
assistance (30.1 percent), retail trade (16.6 percent), construction 
(7.6 percent), and accommodation and food service (6.1 
percent)—accounted for 60.4 percent of all jobs and 55.6 percent 
of all wages. (See table 17.) 

In terms of the number of jobs, the Staten Island economy 
peaked in 2001 and began to decline slightly in 2002. Between 
2000 and 2002, the borough lost 754 jobs, or less than | percent 
of its job base. This small percentage loss underscored the 
buffering effect exerted by the “local economy.” However, a 


Percent of 
Percent of 
Sector pei pe SS Bronx Total wages Kish oi Average wage 
employment 
+ | 
2000 
MNO BROMX an cee coh setts tas .3 coe ste aeons 213,107 100.00 $6,996,476,345 100.00 $32,831 
Finance and insurance ..............ceeceseeseeeeee Per hay 1.29 | 93,931,543 1.34 34,072 
Professional, scientific, and technical........ 2,959 1.39 | 104,968,457 1.50 35,472 
BON OAUOM ee eeectness cotsce ess econ bevsteccveedeeses 4,340 | 2.04 | 194,664,015 2.78 44,853 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ........... 2,930 137. 194,476,423 2.78 66,384 
Management of companies ................:0:08 VA72 ; | 53,384,782 76 45,537 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ........... 10,425 4.89 | 277,019,523 3.96 26,572 
MAT IULACIUNINI GIs. cceen-cedenetsecastase Misssecsteseaeeeces 10,969 55 | 344,465,227 4.92 31,403 
Administrative and support, and waste...... 6,914 3.24 153,425,550 2.19 22,190 
OMS INCH OM ieesessererssceevecescsck sc noctea deretecsate 10,791 5.06 507,579,927 V.25 47,039 
WVOMSSAlC TIAGO cc.c20c cscoettesvoseccasecsasneescsetees 10,318 4.84 435,677,770 6.23 42,225 
FROUAN AGO) eoeccacante-uedsescn erect dasacnusueventeene 22,286 10.46 467,778,601 6.69 20,990 
Transportation and warehousing................. 6,895 3.24 248,375,007 3.55 36,022 
Educational SGrviCesie.csecerss. prseccscsn.steoce ss 15,692 7.36 474,712,590 6.79 30,251 
Health care and social assistance ............. 80,222 37.64 2,783,263,791 39.78 34,695 
Accommodation and food services .... 9,409 4.42 125,659,269 1.80 13,355 
OHS SENVICOS sserecetscseten me cacee tomesesead 7,943 3.73 167,592,483 2.40 21,100 
SQVOUNMONi ore rere eecc ieee 5,036 2.36 248,145,270 3:55 49,271 
UICASSH eC ese statin te wack acs ceta. eae ee | 456 7,113,394 10 15,617 
2002 | | 
ARNO EPOMX tees. eecstater erties neseocte aes e 215,964 100.00 7,723,770,707 100.00 35,764 
Finance And iInSUranCe.............ccceeceeeeeee seen 2,881 tests! 101,206,081 1.31 35,134 
Professional, scientific, and technical ........ 3,180 1.47 110,656,135 1.43 34,794 
HALOUINIATION Nee secenasaccovccesetescsscsiesseneworscedveescats 4,351 2.01 213,373,411 2.76 49,035 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ........... One 1.47 Zod. 2OolG 3.02 T3008 
Management of companies ..............:+::000 923 | : 44,939,406 | 58 48,693 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ........... 10,107 4.68 285,202,168 3.69 28,217 
IARI CLOTIIG i cece t-tacesecteceanenvecesapeesecastesenas 9,621 4.45 328,434,629 4.25 34,138 
Administrative and support, and waste...... 8,113 3.76 195,221,576 2.53 24,064 
POTS UNLICHOM arrsscoes eda cisconencSooveen cuteusvesenestens 9,762 4.52 480,536,174 6.22 49,228 
PW VITOICSAIO IL AGO nraccecccstcenspevessaccsc-coaccarseneine 9,956 4.61 | 445,121,055 | 5.76 44,708 
PROTA ACO ence teen cas cereseccceecthcs = da eece ness 22,653 10.49 523,325,794 6.78 23,101 
Transportation and warehousing...........--+. 6,773 3.14 258,200,958 3.34 38,124 
E-GUCATIONAISEI'VICCS  cccqccecereteasicnctcccnetaserse 16,240 7.52 555,230,746 tA9 34,189 
Health care and social assistance ............. 80,573 37.31 3,055,312,035 39.56 37,920 
Accommodation and food services ............ 10,195 4.72 144,053,003 1.87 14,130 
TTI OTIS ONVICCS ciccasccvccces -psztcetseonsdedccbscvecteass 7,620 3.53 167,555,092 2.17 21,988 
FAGVGEN ICI hitavs-casvee wasucooone ie ois oseaee- eee 6,867 | 3.18 430,899,955 5.58 62,749 
PI FICIAS SUC ter ties ccte ee tecses cc SO ccaraaeas caaeetenev? 1,299 24,868,134 32 19,143 
' Detailed entries do not necessarily sum to totals. (See appendix.) Source: BLS QCEW program. 
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different trend was being recorded in terms of average wages, 
which increased 5.7 percent, to $33,970, during the same 2-year 
period. (See table 16.) The increase in average wages was shared 
across all sectors except the information sector and the 
administrative and support, and waste sector, which recorded a 
1.0-percent decline and an 8.7-percent drop, respectively. 

During the 2-year period from 2000 to 2002, Staten Island’s 
population increased 3.1 percent, the largest rate recorded within 
all of New York City. A selected sector-by-sector analysis affords 
greater insights. Table 17 gives a breakdown of various aspects 
of employment and wages associated with the different sectors 
of the Staten Island economy in 2002. 
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Health care and social assistance. As in Queens, Brooklyn, 
and the Bronx, this sector is Staten Island’s largest employer, in 
terms of both jobs and total wages. In 2002, 5.0 percent of all 
New York City jobs in health care and social assistance were 
located in Staten Island. 


Retail trade. ‘The retail trade sector was the second-largest 
employment sector in Staten Island in terms of jobs and total 
wages. As regards the New York City economy, 5.5 percent 
of all jobs in retail trade were located in Staten Island. 


Information. The information sector made up only 3.3 
percent of all Staten Island jobs in 2002, but these 2,907 jobs 
represented a 13.0-percent decrease, or 433 jobs, from the 
number of jobs the borough had in 2000. This job loss alone 
accounted for 57.4 percent of all of the jobs lost in Staten 
Island between 2000 and 2002. 


“Local” and “export” economy. The “export economy” 
sector represented just 14.1 percent of all Staten Island jobs 
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in 2002. During the period from 2000 to 2002, total jobs in 
this sector declined 1.9 percent, to 12,247, while total wages 
increased 1.1 percent, to $507,012,284, and the average wage 
increased 3.9 percent, to $39,942. 

Within the “local economy” sector, a different pattern 
emerged. Jobs remained relatively constant between 2000 and 
2002 (75,764 jobs), while total wages increased 5.6 percent, to 
$2,425,238,309; and the average wage increased 6.3 percent, to 
$32,761. The average “local economy” wage was 26.4 percent 
lower than that for the “export economy.” 

A trend-line analysis indicates that the terrorist attack of 9/11 
exerted just a slight effect on the Staten Island labor market 
economy. The economic downturn that began in June 2001 was 
mostly a result of the national recession. The borough’s recession | 
bottomed out in January 2002, but job losses were still being 
recorded in December 2002. (See chart 14.) 

The curve of the “local economy,” shown in chart 15, mirrors 
somewhat that recorded for Staten Island as a whole. Job losses 
began in May 2001 and continued for 13 months, until June 2002, 
when the “local economy” began to add jobs. 

As previously noted, job losses associated with the “export 
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Table 15, Effect of 9/11 in job months and lost or gained wages over the 2000-02 period, the Bronx | 


Sector Job months Wages, lost or gained 

TOtAl OST revesahecsesnecewestechcsracvensecceccscsauerusn -20,375 -—$53,143,260 
FIMNANCOANG NASUTAN CS cepescessccseeceraacecsescesecsneseesnccewensenperencrers -50 -147,600 
Professional, scientific, and technical .............::cceeeseeeecseeeeeeee —450 —1,328,400 
Management Of COMPANIES ............eccceeceereseesesereeeeseeeeeenseeneees -250 —974,000 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ...........:cscesccessesereseeeeeeees -750 —-1,729,950 
IMATE CTUTINIG evcreccreccongntecaresccesecnescceeuceecaenaeassecsanntavdsardvexsane —4,675 —13,197,250 
Wholesale trade Szec.-cscccccn: sccvcctccanrscevan dee ettnaes oxeccerstooeettareena -875 -3,251,225 
FROCAN TACO erecsecce-ne tec sccccccrevenanetens-ararestocess seen eneaccesconctonameuers —4,400 -8,311,600 
Transportation And WareNOuUSING ..........2..ccescceseeesecenereeseeeeeeees —675 —2,117,835 
= GUGATIONAlISOFVICES jars secercecee cca ccce aces syecer=seceec-asteavausasncterececne -7,500 -20,976,900 
Accommodation and food S€rviCes ...........:c:seceesseceeseeeeeeeee es -375 —424,875 
CRN ESP SOMVICES So ccessccsccsecsaceosenc soveovonescusesceckoukuctescctauvesevtaavnecs -375 —683,625 

Tetaligalmed eis se = cescp etn esenteercaceromeres 25,525 82,189,800 
JENTO NITION x Pee acer ates canner cosctanvavecssenen sents used Suvseaesteccseees 625 2,470,800 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ...............cceeceeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 300 1,802,100 
Administrative and support, and Waste ............cccscceeseeeeeeeeee 375 688,875 
COMMS TRUIGTION agen sca sceunseveccasscuies seenosucerivdscasvevesrsus saohesctentieeet xe 900 3,565,800 
Health care and social assistance ...........:ecseeeeeseeeneeeeseeeeees 23,250 73,191,000 

' Detailed entries do not necessarily sum to totals. (See appendix.) SOURCE: BLS QCEW program. 


economy” were centered in the information sector. Two specific 
categories—wired telecommunications carriers and telecom- 
munications resellers—accounted for most of the job losses in 
the sector. 


The terrorist attack of 9/11 accounted for approximately 4,400 
lost job months and about $17 million in lost wages in the Staten 
Island economy. (See table 18.) 


Caveats and conclusions 


In this article, the analysis has been limited to the employment 
and wages of the people who work in, and thus create, the eco- 
nomic life of New York City and its boroughs. The substantial 
economic implications of the destruction of buildings, other real 
estate, and the city’s infrastructure, as well as the economic value 
of the extensive loss of life, were not a part of the analysis. 

In addition, the methodology used may have underestimated 
the economic value of the losses in jobs and wages. Specifically, 
(1) if economic losses are calculated beginning in September 
2001, with the trend line covering 8 months instead of 9, (2) if an 
economic value is placed on the jobs that were transferred to 
New Jersey, and (3) if the economic effect of Manhattan’s finance 
sector is extended beyond 4 months, the losses would be 
substantially higher. 

To place the findings in perspective, the lost wages associated 
with the terrorist attacks represented around 30 percent (just over 
$9 and a quarter billion) of the entire sum of lost wages reported 
in New York City between 2000 and 2002. The average wage of 
all jobs affected by 9/11 was $79,050, a figure higher than the 
average wages recorded for any individual New York City 
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borough. Chart 16 shows the over-the-year change in the city’s 
employment from 2001 to 2002. The terrorist attack’s effect on 
the city is plainly visible. 

Clearly, the effect of 9/11 was centered on the city’s “export 
economy,” which represented 68.0 percent of all lost job months 
and 86.0 percent of all lost wages due to the attack. The average 
wage for lost jobs in the “export” sector was $99,930; the 
comparable figure for the “local” sector was $34,659. By 
isolating the effect of 9/11 on the city’s “export economy,” and 
taking into account the weakening national and global economies 
at the time, it is possible to better understand the extremely un- 
stable economic climate that gripped the city. Throughout the 
past 30 years, the “export” sector has increased in prominence in 
New York City’s economy, and it is what was damaged by the 
9/11 attack. 

Earlier, it was stated that there is a special quality associated 
with Manhattan: the borough is the core of a “global” city. No- 
where is this notion better demonstrated than in the high average 
wages associated with the “global-economy” jobs that dominate 
the Manhattan employment scene. In Manhattan, the economic 
power of these jobs extend beyond the city’s labor market econ- 
omy, influencing the economy in the borough and beyond. The 
Bureau of Economic Analysis has reported that, in 1969, before 
the city’s marked shift to a “global” economy, but at one of the 
highest points in city employment, per capita personal income in 
Manhattan was 200 percent of that of the Nation as a whole.” By 
2001, it had risen to 300 percent. 

This increase in personal wealth stimulated a drive toward 
cultural excellence in the New York region and also supported 
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a plethora of health-care, social-services, and charitable 
organizations. This commitment to eleemosynary acti- 
vities was underscored in 2002, when a study of the 
nonprofit sector reported that 14.0 percent of employees 
working in the city work for nonprofit organizations, 


Trends in jobs, population, and wages, Staten 
Island, 2000 and 2002 


& 
Number or amount 
Category 
2000 2002 
MOAI ODS teearcg sccveevessouwpesatcano sacs 88,243 87,489 
Total Population ...2.........0-.20+.+0 443,728 457,383 
HOA WAGES a2... cscs ee etseeedecec $2,836,893,795 $2,972,024,434 
AVElAGe WAGE ......eeeecesseeeeceesees $32,149 $33,970 


Sources: Job and wage data—s.s acew program; population data— 
U.S. Census Bureau website http://eire.census.gov/popest/data/ 


counties/CO-EST2003-01php (visited April 2003). 


Indexes of employment and real wages, Staten Island, 1978-2000 
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compared with 9.3 percent in the Nation.”* 

Throughout the history of the United States, New York 
City has played a special role in the Nation’s economic 
development: 


What proved especially remarkable was 
[the city’s] irrepressible ability to master 
the changes that so swiftly reshaped the 
American economy. Other cities passed 
from importance as their role in the national 
economy changed, but New York, putting 
to great advantage the momentum of its 
mighty commercial system, never relin- 
quished its dominance.”> 


From throughout the region, the Nation, and the world, men 
and women have been attracted to New York by its dynamism, 
its opportunities, and its wealth. The “global” city has been 
built on the foundation of its “export economy.” At issue is 
whether the 9/11 terrorist attack changed the city’s direc- 
tion. If the “export” sector was irreparably damaged, will the 
city ever be the same? OC 
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Percent of Percent of total 
Sector el pag Staten Island Total wages Staten Island Average wage ) 
employment | wages 
2000 

Statens (Slam dimen cscosncsxosccoeven theosetenezy 88,243 100.00 $2,836,893,795 100.00 $32,149 
Finance and insurance 2,455 2.78 97,535,935 3.44 39,735 } 
Professional, scientific, and technical ........ 3,216 3.64 117,494,370 4.14 36,530 } 
MTOR IMATION are eet laheoes thes eseosneas 3,340 3.78 172,226,026 6.07 51,565 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ........... 1,170 1.33 24,400,681 86 20,858 
Management of companies ..............:0:000+ 736 83 31,990,084 1.13 43,494 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ........... 1,470 1.67 34,362,885 1.21 23,372 
Manuifactuning erce ccc ceepetceesedeneessnteeecereces 1,559 ALE 57,967,054 2.04 Sijlte 
Administrative and support, and waste...... 4,041 4.58 96,604,105 3.41 23,906 
(CONSIFUCTION cccsesscesnsnsectesscxescsnesovcoaweeesevacuse 6,708 7.60 292,777,223 10.32 43,649 
Wholesale trade ... 1,418 1.61 50,406,995 1.78 35,548 
Fretalithad esc cx cccsessreoh vecaccvcve-cecntescnev es 14,641 16.59 286,062,402 10.08 19,538 
Transportation and warehousing..............-- 5,124 5.81 209,600,049 7.39 40,903 
EGucational!S@nviCGS <.avnc.ecstecscasecesesmeneares 4,065 4.61 143,016,311 5.04 35,185 
Health care and social assistance ............. 26,554 30.09 933,655,901 32.91 35,160 
Accommodation and food services. ............ 5,417 6.14 65,771,042 2.32 12,142 
CRESCIVICOS 2 cake cececsccucsatacccsaszex cseesessceetts 3,462 3.92 64,017,989 2.26 18,490 
Government 1,929 2.19 102,786,978 3.62 53,297 
Unclassified 272 ot 7,528,633 27 27,696 

2002 

Staten ISIANG! a uasess.tesastessenecvesesonsaseertes 87,489 100.00 2,972,024,434 100.00 33,970 
Finance and inSurance............::cccseccceeeeeeees 2,583 2.95 106,848,963 3.60 41,364 
Professional, scientific, and technical ........ 3,386 3.87 125,948,493 4.24 37,199 
WrnfOnna HON eoreeoecee secre e-ceseesceceaeessncccresceresc es 2,907 3.32 148,436,878 4.99 51,059 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ........... 1,246 1.42 28,373,564 .95 22,764 
Management of companies ..............:::++ 796 91 47,685,627 1.60 59,919 
Real estate, and rental and leasing ........... 1,442 1.65 39,735,557 1.34 27,564 
MatitifaCtuninGhesecesssecxne cote ence costenees oceessees 1,328 rod 49,718,759 1.67 37,427 
Administrative and support, and waste....... 3,489 3.99 76,140,341 2.56 21,826 
COMSTTRICTION meusrvtssevescststacsacvencestecusiatuccrs ue 6,357 mee 305,008,212 10.26 47,979 
WHOlESAIG TAD Cs si ovesescesscacsecssdeacesssuceseeve: 1,361 ' 1.56 52,954,804 1.78 38,911 
PRCLAN ADO 2o. -csarduae cabcvisne deat sasceesevoseseuswecstues 14,494 16.57 305,988,352 10.30 21,108 
Transportation and warehousing................. 4,994 5:71 221,674,664 7.46 44,385 
EGUCATIONAlISENVIGES ox. oevesc--coscee-wsexeesvondesuve 4,265 4.87 150,344,791 5.06 35,251 
Health care and social assistance ............. 26,717 30.54 993,753,412 33.44 37,196 
Accommodation and food services ............ 5,668 6.48 75,576,702 2.54 13,334 
Other services 3,454 3.95 68,959,425 2.32 19,963 
Government 1,664 1.90 110,182,638 3.71 66,235 
Unclassified 702 .80 16,777,151 56 [ 23,902 

' Detailed entries do not necessarily sum to totals. (See appendix.) SOURCE: BLS QCEW program. 


Sector Job months Wages, lost or gained 

TOUAN OSE caspases canton scxacnstutentecas acres —4,405 -$17,200,960 
Professional, scientific, and technical .............ccccccccsecceeeeeeees —540 —1,701,880 
[THONITIAN ON Mea. wien ees nacre otek Sauteed -1,500 —6,609,000 
Management of companies —45 —426,195 
CONSTUCT OM hancteinatcaeaviscace-ccsnmudontrrareteae —1,750 -7,093,100 
WITOMSSEStraG Gs, arr casisdecsceccevavetterensbasusnmiesare -20 —62,260 
Retail trade .............00... —200 -—342,200 
Educational services .... —300 —885,525 
QUTERSOIVICRS ie cateasts. Sasvancotadvipenpeeintaus sence natant —50 -80,800 

TotakGiainGal Wir ancien neta 5,060 12,374,340 
FUMANCOLAIG) TELE CO tear «.tv2c' is Sévaskdeceatdosiventesdiwvweanncetn en 450 1,483,650 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ........c.cccccccccccesecesseeesseeeee 260 479. 700 
Real estate, and rental and leasing .............ccccccccececeseeseeeree 20 41 "760 
Administrative and support, and waste ...0........cccccccssccsseeeeeees 1,800 3 628,800 
Transportation and warehouSing ............ccccccecsesecsceseeeeseceseeees 500 1 784 500 
Health care and social assistance .........0.cccccccessccessceeseceees 1,400 4. 159,400 
Accommodation and food ServiCeS ............ccccccceecesccceseceeseees 600 et 6,200 

' Detailed entries do not necessarily sum to totals. (See appendix.) SOURCE: BLS QCEW program. 
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etelimes Staten Island employment, over-the-year change, 2001-02 
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Chart 16. 
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New York City employment, over-the-year change, 2001-02 
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! Work Fatalities in the New York-Northern New Jersey Area and New 
York City in 2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, New York Information Office, 
2002), press release. 


> The concept of “export” and “local” economic sectors is noted in 
Masahisa Fujita, Paul Krugman, and Anthony J. Venables, The Spatial 
Economy: Cities, Regions, and International Trade (Cambridge, MA, MIT 
Press, 1999); see especially p. 27. The concept is described in Carol O”’ 
Cleireacain, “The Private Economy and the Public Budget of New York 
City,” in Margaret E. Crahan and Alberto Vourvoulias-Bush, eds., The City 
and the World: New York's Global Future (New York, Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1997). 


3 See Saskia Sassen, “Whose City Is It? Globalization and the Formation 
of New Claims,” on the Internet at http://www.ifs.tu-darmstadt.de/ 
lopofo/ak-publikationen/sassen_whose-city.pdf (visited Sept. 22, 2003); 
“Urban Economies and Fading Distances,” on the Internet at http:// 
www.transformaties.org/saskia_sassen.htm (visited Sept. 22, 2003); and 
“The Global City: Strategic Site/New Frontier,” on the Internet at http:// 
www.india-seminar.com/2001/503/503 % 20saskia % 20sassen.htm 
(visited Sept. 22, 2003). 


* [bid. 


> Over the 35 years for which there are consistent series, total Govern- 
ment employment in New York City has risen 11 percent, within which 
local government has increased by 23 percent. Federal Government 
employment in the city has declined during the same period. (Data from 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
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° The estimates are based on highly conservative assumptions concern- 
ing the date the effects of the attacks were first felt, the economic value of 
jobs transferred to New Jersey, and the duration of the impact of 9/11 in 
the finance sector. 


7 New York’s wages were deflated by using the Consumer Price Index 
for the New York Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area. The U.S. City 
Average CPI was used to deflate the national figures. The charts reflect 
indexes of each of the series, based on 1978. The year 1978 was selected 
because it was the last year in which coverage was extended and, therefore, 
makes the series consistent to the present. 


* Data from U.S. Census Bureau website http://www.census.gov/ 
population/www/socdemo/journey.html (visited April 2003). 


° Here and in what follows, all averages cited are means. 


'° The combination of increases in average wages and declines in 


employment must be interpreted with caution. The statistical data cited do 
not necessarily reflect changes in wage rates. Fluctuations in premium pay, 
changes in the occupational mix, or the laying off of the most recently 
hired workers in the preceding boom period may account for average 
changes in wages that do not translate into changes in the compensation of 
an individual worker. 


'' O’ Cleireacain, “Private Economy and Public Budget,” p. 27. 


' Jason Bram, “Identification of the Beginning of the Economic 
Downturn in New York City,” in Current Issues, vol. 9, no. 2, February 
2003 (New York, Federal Reserve Bank of New York), pp. 2, 3. 


'* Data from BLs Current Employment Survey. Confidentiality precludes 
mentioning which particular jobs they were. 


'* The presupposition of a 4-month effect on the financial sector is 
conservative; the overall effect of 9/11 on New York City was 4 months, 


and it is likely that the effect on the financial sector was longer. 
'S U.S. Census Bureau. 


'® Data from U.S. Census Bureau website http://www.census.gov/ 
population/www/socdemo/journey.html (visited April 2003). 


'? The Bureau of Labor Statistics attempted to track major worker 
displacements linked to the terrorist actions of September 11. To develop a 
statistical portrait of the impact of the attacks on large-scale layoff activity, 
the Bureau asked employers initiating layoffs involving at least 50 workers 
whether their decision to call a layoff was directly or indirectly prompted 
by the events of that day. For the 10-week period between mid-September 
and mid-November, 350 mass layoffs were reported to be directly or 
indirectly attributable to the attacks. The actions involved 101,781 em- 
ployees. New York State had 47 such layoffs involving 10,708 workers. 
Among the workers laid off, 42 percent, or 43,735, had been employed in 
the scheduled air transportation industry. An additional 29 percent, or 
30,399 workers, had been employed in hotels or motels. 


'S Census data cited by Brooklyn Economic Development Corporation. 


'? The Bureau of Economic Analysis reports that there were 127,885 


APPENDIX: About the data 


proprietors in Kings County (Brooklyn) and 130,823 in Queens in 2000; 
see “BEA Regional Accounts,” on the Internet at http://www.bea.gov/bea/ 
regional/reis (visited June 7, 2004). 


°° Data from U.S. Census Bureau website http://www.census.gov/ 
population/www/socdemo/journey.html (visited April 2003). 


*! Data from U.S. Census Bureau website http://www.census.gov/ 
population/www/socdemo/journey.html (visited April 2003). 


* Data from U.S. Census Bureau website http://www.census.gov/ 
population/www/socdemo/journey.html (visited April 2003). 


°3 See “BEA Regional Accounts,” on the Internet at http://www.bea.gov/ 
bea/regional/reis (visited June 7, 2004). 


*4John E. Seley and Julian Wolpert, New York City’s Nonprofit Sector 
(Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 2002); see especially p. 31. 


°° Thomas Kessner, Capital City: New York City and the Men behind 
America’s Rise to Economic Dominance, 1860-1900 (New York, Simon & 
Shuster, 2003), p. xvi. 


The establishment-based data on employment and wages 
presented in this article come from the Covered Employment and 
Wages program, a cooperative program involving the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor and the various 
State Employment Security Agencies. The New York State 
Department of Labor Employment Security Agency provided data 
for this study. 

Covered employment provides a virtual census (97.1 percent) of 
jobs on nonfarm payrolls. One source for the data is private-industry 
employers’ quarterly tax reports on monthly employment, quarterly 
total and taxable wages, and contributions. Similar reports of 
monthly employment and quarterly wages submitted by the Federal 
Government and by State and local governments make up the other 
source. 

Employees in jobs that are exempt or otherwise not covered by 
unemployment insurance (UI) are not included in the Covered 
Employment and Wages tabulations. In the private sector, these 
workers are wage and salary agricultural employees, self-employed 
farmers, self-employed nonagricultural workers, certain domestic 


workers, and unpaid family workers. A further group of excluded 
private-sector workers is covered by the railroad unemployment 
insurance system. In addition, a small number of State and local 
government workers are excluded. Certain types of nonprofit 
employers, such as religious organizations, are given a choice of 
coverage or exclusion in a number of States, so data for their 
employees were reported to a limited degree. 

In accordance with BLS policy, data provided to the Bureau in 
confidence are used only for specified statistical purposes. The 
Bureau withholds the publication of UIl-covered employment and 
wage data for any industry level when doing so is necessary to 
protect the identity of cooperating em-ployers. Totals at the industry 
level for the States and the Nation include the data suppressed within 
the detailed tables. 

In keeping with the policy of nondisclosure, tables in this article 
do not show data separately for agriculture, mining, and utilities 
because of the small number of reporting units in New York in those 
sectors of the economy. 
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Gen X, Baby Boomers, and Echo £ 


The labor force and unemployment: 
three generations of change 


The influence of the baby-boom generation 

on the U.S. unemployment rate continues unabated today; 
the subsequent, smaller generation X’ ers and echo boomers 
have had considerably less of an influence on the rate 


he post-World War II baby-boom genera- 
tion—those born between 1946 and 
1964—has had, and continues to have, a 
tremendous impact on the American labor mar- 
ket. The flow of these workers into the labor force 
also has affected long-term trends in the statis- 
tics used to gauge labor market conditions, par- 
ticularly the unemployment rate. The groups fol- 
lowing the baby boomers, popularly known as 
generation X (those born between 1965 and 1975) 
and the echo-boom generation (those born be- 
tween 1976 and 2001), have not yet had the same 
kind of effect on labor market statistics. 

This article examines the impact of all three of 
these generations on the unemployment rate. 
The first section starts things off by summariz- 
ing earlier work by Paul O. Flaim' on the influence 
of the original baby boom during the 1960s, 1970s, 
and 1980s. Then, employing Flaim’s methodol- 
ogy, the next section assesses the influence of 
the baby boom, as well as the impact of the sub- 
sequent generations, during the 1990s. Finally, 
the article contrasts the demographic character- 
istics of the baby-boom generation with those of 
the rising young worker groups of today. The 
data presented throughout are annual averages 
from the monthly Current Population Survey 
(cps).? 


The baby boomers: three decades 


Flaim explained the impact of the baby boomers 
on the Nation’s unemployment rate by disaggre- 
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gating the labor force into 22 different age-and- 
sex groupings’ and then calculating the change 
in the unemployment rate due to three causal 
factors: (1) that due exclusively to changes in 
the incidence of unemployment among the vari- 
ous age-and-sex groupings that make up the la- 
bor force—in other words, changes in the unem- 
ployment rate due to the cyclical and structural 
changes that take place in the economy; (2) that 
due exclusively to changes in the age-and-sex 
composition of the labor force—in other words, 
changes in the unemployment rate due to 
changes in the relative weights of the age-and- 
sex groups; and (3) that due to the interaction 
between the preceding two components.‘ Flaim’s 
analysis demonstrated the following points: 


¢ By expanding the share of the labor 
force made up of young people (aged 16—- 
24) in the 1960s and 1970s, the entry of the 
baby boomers into the job market exerted 
upward pressure on the Nation’s overall 
unemployment rate. The reason is that 
younger workers tend to have higher un- 
employment rates than does the rest of the 
workforce. 


* During the 1980s, when the youngest 
baby boomers had matured past age 24 and 
into groups with typically lower unemploy- 
ment rates, increases in their share of the 
labor force (and the consequent shrinking 
of the youth population), in both absolute 


and relative terms, exerted downward pressure on the 
overall unemployment rate. 


¢ No significant changes in the overall unemployment 
rate could be attributed to increased labor force partici- 
pation among women between 1959 and 1989, because 
the unemployment rate for women aged 25 years and 
older generally is ower than the overall unemployment 
rate. In testing the hypothesis that the increasing labor 
force participation among women that began picking up 
speed during the mid-1960s might have had an effect on 
the overall unemployment rate, Flaim concentrated on 
women aged 25 and older because their labor force par- 
ticipation rate increased significantly, from 36.2 percent 
in 1959 to 56.0 percent in 1989.° 


Looking ahead to the 1990s, Flaim projected continuing 
downward pressure on the unemployment rate, due to the 
aging of the baby boomers and the decreasing proportion of 
younger workers in the labor force. In addition, he suggested 
that there might be a decrease in the youth unemployment 
rate, relative to the unemployment rate for older workers, in 
the 1990s, because of the reduced competition for jobs among 
the shrinking youth population. In a caveat to this sugges- 
tion, Flaim cautioned that any improvements in the youth 
jobless rate could be undercut by the labor market’s continu- 
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ing trend toward more racial and ethnic diversity.° These is- 
sues will be addressed later in the article. 

The next section focuses on defining the three genera- 
tional groups whose movement through the labor force caused 
changes in the unemployment rate throughout the 1980s and 
1990s. 


The baby boom 


Chart 1 shows the annual number of births between 1940 and 
2001.’ During the peak of the baby boom in 1957, the number 
reached 4.3 million; it remained close to that level until 1961. 
From 1946 to 1964, 75.8 million people were born in the United 
States. 

The oldest baby boomers began entering the labor force in 
1962. (See exhibit 1.) By 1969, baby boomers composed the 
entire 16- to 24-year-old population. Only by 1989 were all 
members of this generation above age 24 and no longer part 
of the youth population. 


Generation X 


The people born during the years 1961-81 are commonly re- 
ferred to as generation X. For the purpose of this article, the 
group is defined, more narrowly, as those born between 1965 


Annual number of births in the United States, 1940-2001 
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and 1975, a period characterized by a sharp decline in the 
number of births. One reason the baby boomers had such a 
profound effect on the unemployment rate relative to the ef- 
fect produced by generation X is because there is power in 
numbers. Generation X simply did not have a large enough pres- 
ence in the labor force during the 1980s to offset the labor market 
impact of the baby boomers. Approximately 38 million people 
were born in the United States between 1965 and 1975, about 
half the number born during the baby-boom generation. 


The echo-boom generation 


Around 1976, when the oldest baby boomers reached their 
childbearing years, the Nation began to experience, once 
again, a rising trend in the annual number of births. This was 
the start of the period commonly known as the echo boom. 
(See chart 1 and exhibit 1.) At the height of the echo boom, in 
1990, annual births reached 4.1 million. From 1976 to 2001, 
98.8 million people were born in the United States. 


The 1980s labor force and unemployment 


The members of generation X began entering the labor force 
in the early 1980s. (See exhibit 1.) By 1989, those born to this 
generation were between the ages of 16 and 24 and com- 
posed 17.9 percent of the labor force. (See table 1.) The same 
year, the baby boomers, who had aged to 25 to 44 years old, 
made up 53.7 percent of the labor force. The high percentage 
of baby boomers in the labor force was due not only to their 
sizable numbers, but also to increased labor force participa- 
tion within the group. As people age from youth into matu- 
rity, labor force participation typically increases. In 1989, for 
instance, 94.5 percent of men aged 25 to 44 years and 74.6 
percent of women in the same age group were participating in 
the labor force. In 1969, when these men and women com- 
posed the 16- to 24-year-old age group, their labor force par- 
ticipation rates had been 68.8 percent and 50.4 percent, re- 
spectively. Another labor market characteristic of the 25- to 
44-year-old age group is that its members typically experi- 
ence a lower likelihood of unemployment than do younger 
people. The unemployment rate for the baby-boomer group 
was 4.5 percent in 1989, compared with 8.4 percent in 1969.8 

Table 2 illustrates the effect of the baby-boom generation 
on the labor force, showing the change in the unemployment 
rate between 1979 and 1989, broken down into the previously 
mentioned three components of the total change: changes in 
the unemployment rate due to the cyclical and structural 
changes that take place in the economy; changes in the un- 
employment rate due to changes in the relative weights of the 
age-and-sex groups; and changes in the unemployment rate 
due to the interaction between the preceding two compo- 
nents. All other things held constant, the downward pressure 
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Time line of important labor force 
events, 1946-2001 


1946 ..... Start of the baby boom 
1962 suze Oldest boomers enter the labor force at age 16 
1964 ..... Baby boom ends 
ib o's eee First members of generation X are born 
1969 ..... Baby boomers make up the entire youth labor 
force 
1975; cas. Last members of generation X are born 
TOG ae Echo boom begins 
POTD ore Baby boomers continue to make up the entire 
youth labor force 
19Sf.e-. Oldest members of generation X enter the labor 
force at age 16 
1989 in Generation X makes up the entire youth labor 
force 
1992 Vet Oldest echo boomers enter the labor force at 
age 16 
1999 aa Echo boomers make up the entire youth labor 
force 
aes Echo boom ends 


exerted on the overall unemployment rate due to the chang- 
ing age-and-sex composition of the labor force can be seen in 
column D; this component accounted for a highly significant 
portion, 0.47 of a percentage point, of the total 0.58-percent- 
age-point difference in the overall unemployment rate be- 
tween 1979 and 1989 (column B). The baby boomers exerted 
such downward pressure because their relatively low age- 
specific unemployment rate was coupled with their relatively 
large labor force representation: 53.7 percent of the total civil- 
ian labor force in 1989. The entry of generation X into the 
labor force did not appear to alter the downward trend of the 
overall unemployment rate throughout the 1980s because the 
age-specific unemployment rate of generation X’ers carried 
considerably less weight (the group accounted for just 17.9 
percent of the labor force) than that of the baby boomers in 
calculations of the overall unemployment rate.? 


The 1990s labor force and unemployment 


The echo boomers began to enter the labor force in the early 
1990s and, by 1999, composed the 16- to 24-year-old age 
group. (See exhibit 1.) Unlike the situation with the baby 
boomers, who exerted an upward pressure on the unemploy- 
ment rate when they were those ages, there is no compelling 
statistical evidence that the echo-boom generation had the 
same effect. Column B of table 3 shows that, between 1989 
and 1999, the unemployment rate fell 1.05 percentage points. 
The changing demographics of the labor force accounted for 
0.24 of a percentage point of that decrease (column D), while 


Unemployment rate and composition of the labor force by age and sex, annual averages, selected years, 
1959-2002 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Sex and age 1959 | 1969 1979 1989 1999 2002 
Unemployment rate 
Total, 16 years and older ............ iS }48) 3.5 5.8 5.3 4.2 5.8 
Men: 
TO 10 1DIYOANS o siccrscsnndincpetisen cease 15.3 11.4 15.9 15.9 14.7 18.1 
AU OLZAWV CANS Serra eu sgs cnctees sees 8.7 5.1 8.7 8.8 Ath 10.2 
ZOMORSALY OATS Bee ce ee eo reece: 4.7 1.9 4.3 4.8 3.6 5.8 
SO OM44 VOArSh. a..cccesveneertecencszeunes Shi eS 2.9 Shr/ 2.8 4.5 
BS LORDS CANS erwreteccr os sesssedeccsei re 4.1 1S Pei 3.2 2.6 4.2 
SD 1064 YORIS oieiacerenscigectecosstiion 4.5 1.8 2.7 3.5 21 4.3 
GSiyears:and/older ssa nace 4.8 2.2 3.4 2.4 3.0 3.4 
Women: 
NGMOMMOAV CANS ecee..- coteetees eres. 13.5 13.3 16.4 14.0 13.2 14.9 
2OMORZANVCarStr ces nrc tcc 8.1 6.3 9.6 8.3 7.2 9.1 
ZOMORSASVCAlS frome see ..ts eters eaecerc: 5.9 | 4.6 6.5 5.6 4.4 5.9 
BOMOTAALV CANS irc. csencurseeveseretoriecra: oya| 3.4 4.6 3.9 3.3 4.6 
ASIOIO4SV CANS): cece nnas cose ceceses-coscenss 4.2 2.6 3.9 3.2 Zo 3.8 
DO)10) BA VANS ice. cr scsecasescecetacevcss 41 2.2 3.2 2.8 2.6 3.5 
GSryears and Older rrcscvercesvesceeeres 2.8 2.3 3.3 2.9 3.2 3.9 
Composition of the labor force 
Total, 16 years and older........... 68,369 80,734 104,962 123,869 139,368 144,863 
FOI COME ererecsecesscertnscsstasectecesoeeacetcese 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Men: 
UGTOMIONY CANS) caxcovsves sarecss sasossern-tess 3.8 4.8 4.9 3.3 3.1 au 
2OMORZIIY GANS i sees sscenetevase tas ees 5.8 6.5 8.1 6.0 SL 5.4 
DOM OF SABY. CANS isc reeseeeessspcceeneessotoeeee ss 15: 13.6 15.6 16.1 12.4 Ws 
SOMORAA WV CANS se rren cree cee earaseuacane castes 15:9 13.1 11.0 13.4 14.6 13.7 
ASOLO SV CAIS vascee cee acest ceehc-cnes sane 13.8 12.8 9.5 8.8 11.0 11.8 
DONO C4 VCONS cert scene seseccentecaeseneees 9.3 8.7 6.9 5.5 5.4 6.0 
6S, Wears and Olden ci. 2c scessn vere 3.4 | 2.7 1.9 1.6 aA 1.8 
Women: | 
UW. GTOMOIVCANS eoeee eset: sceceee ce seaseus. 2.8 3.8 4.3 3.1 2.9 2.6 
ZOROUZALY Cal Siceaneetren. os teceaste ceroeseont 3.6 5.7 6.9 5.4 4.8 4.8 
DOMORS ANY CANS hema .n-cexsecsaresere sateascone 6.0 6.7 11.0 12.9 10.6 10.1 
SO OMAASV CANS ieacaesccecxnsosarenare cosa casane 7.6 7.3 7.8 11.3 12.6 11.8 
A510 4 VCAIS te cccseesetesscrassveccsss?ees 74 7.9 6.6 7.3 10.0 10.7 
SOLO OASY Cal Sieeecere- ones easzccvsencensese 4.2 5.0 4.5 4.1 4.5 5.2 
OSiVEanS ANd ODEN c.xeccccsececsescsnseroee 1.2 1.3 1.1 1.2 Wee 1.3 


about 0.67 of a percentage point of the decrease was due to 
falling age-and-sex-specific unemployment rates (column C). 
Clearly, any upward pressure on the overall unemployment 
rate that the entry of the echo boomers into the labor force 
might have had was outweighed by the continued downward 
pressure exerted by the maturing baby boomers. Throughout 
the 1990s, the baby boomers were in age groups typified by 
low unemployment rates, just as they had been in 1989. By 
1999, they constituted the entire 35- to 54-year-old age group. 
Moreover, the baby boomers’ share of the labor force (48 
percent) was triple that of the echo boomers (16 percent) and 
a little more than double that of generation X (23 percent). 
(See table 1; each figure is arrived at by summing the men’s 
and women’s shares for that age group.) In addition, eco- 
nomic growth toward the end of the 1990s resulted in declines 
in the age-and-sex-specific unemployment rates. 

Flaim had predicted a decline in the youth unemployment 


rate relative to other age groups in the 1990s due to the con- 
tinued shrinking of the youth population. Table 1, however, 
shows no evidence that that ever occurred. From 1989 to 1999, 
the proportion of the labor force made up of workers aged 16 
to 24 years remained relatively constant, and the youth unem- 
ployment rate did not decrease more significantly than the 
unemployment rate of the other worker age groups. The only 
pronounced decrease in labor force representation during that 
period is seen among the 25- to 34-year-olds (members of 
generation X), who experienced decreases in unemployment 
similar to those registered by the rest of the age groups in the 
labor force. 


Non-baby-boomer generations 
The characteristics of today’s younger workers differ from 


those of their baby-boomer counterparts in several ways that 
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| Table 2. Changes in the unemployment rate, decomposed into causal factors, 1979-89 
Changes in rate relative to 1979— 


Changes in the unemployment rate, decomposed into causal factors, 1989-2002 


Due exclusively Due exclusively 
to changes in to changes in es 
Year Unemployment Total age aa age-and-sex- PLES 
rate (B) specific specific (Butesb} 
(A) unemployment labor force 
rates weights 
(© @) 
VOLS erecpes secteeass vceastccar oxtocntee tas eapac waveacenceuarautevavere meres 5.85 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
MQ) Seve veecsscesceccvesuccteeesec stuns conetensceussttsacaserts sceceesesresteest! 7.14 1.29 1.33 =.05 .01 
MOB A ssc exo Mastek evatecedns aut ce obcenscue een susvedtnadsens Mises seucrsare see 7.61 WeZAd/ 1.87 -.10 -.01 
NOG asec cetenee ce rotscte cs dacteet ar tach erent paqtare ences vedere ties eaeete tas, 9.69 3.84 4.05 -.16 -.05 
1 OGG s rere cone ccecoe cots ouceic eeew omc escs secon aetarees eecrer auc aty 9.61 3.76 4.03 =21 -.05 
LOB A ee terete A athena cat. soya tees arastie Mink cue acachcsenmameeee 7.52 1.67 1.94 —.26 -.01 
OBS Bes ee eee seis eek oo een iett ater ale ene Aa ayaneay es 7.20 1.35 1.68 -.30 -.03 
OBC Rosca eee ce ee casa ane sun nan ara sansa PIAS Tras 6.99 1.14 1.50 —.33 -.02 
NOB Tiss cceseetes sees teva scecteussoevendeus caqutesenetsoece sunseevctesscssuessesiess 6.19 35 13 ol -.01 
AOS scree fe Mes scree sata tovad artets aeerditasaas cucetstenseticet ter aesereeans Seo -.34 05 -44 .02 
HN OBO ee sesee oe sae aac cee ivseectaesstattsta dota iorasnavsenestesteusereceotrs PTI -.58 -.14 —.47 04 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


ann nr ner SSS SSS 


may affect the former group’s impact on the labor force and the 
unemployment rate now and in the future. Among the relevant 
characteristics affecting both groups are school enrollment 
patterns, race and Hispanic origin, and women’s labor force 


participation. 


School enrollment and labor force participation. 
shows the percentage of the total population aged 16 to 24 
years enrolled in school for selected years between 1969 and 
2002.'° In 1969 and 1979, when the baby boomers composed 
the entire youth population, their school enrollment rates were 
46.6 percent and 42.1 percent, respectively. Note that the figure 
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Changes in rate relative to 1989— 
Due exclusively | Due exclusively 
Unemployment to changes in to changes in Boas 
Year rate t age-andsex- | age-and-sex- pero 
otal ae ‘ Interaction 
(A) 6) specific specific (B- (C+D) ) 
unemployment labor force 
rates weights 
(o>) @) 
| 1 
MOBS ft nese ka notre ee teste oaustae on eettua aceon oc incanmierne Beats 5.27 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
HO) erat soratetos tov esa aemabasusn sen svcdenna ton cotavauts ers va caste ieee. Somes 5.60 33 53 -.03 -.18 
TRON IN Set oe ee AM AONE ae POMP ert tn 6.83 1.56 1.85 -.09 -.20 
NOD Deere creer e neta Deere ore rake padaatatnanc svurtee cs estou eRe ERR 7.50 2.23 2.59 —.14 —.22 
OOS are epee neater gee ere Hada toga eee ons tea 6.92 1.65 2.02 -.16 -.21 
ODA: errr ree cns ULB Neyscore versa nee uatvue hue eres ee 6.10 83 1.20 -.18 -.19 
NODES: Ce ee the os vedas evoke to caeabesaman ase erent 5.60 33 .69 -.19 —.18 
OSG aceasta ceese yates Secus patel eaters cena accede nara A 5.40 aye) 55 —.22 -.20 
WOT Seavensensectuetd sSisale on Se see ay axe dK aa 4.94 —.33 .09 —.24 -.18 
OOS te cricartisce ener ome seas ee eae 4.51 -.76 —.36 -.23 -—17 
OG sees seme ly er saree See eran ie Sree even meer 4.22 -1.05 —.67 —.24 -.14 
PAG Os oe PEP cRP Ee PSC MDT EE EE EER Per Soe ee RCE Ce 3.99 -1.28 —.88 —.27 -.12 
ODT. Bectrtazias anise tepeiecias deste vas seackte tastes ties ea A 4.73 -.54 -.06 -—.32 -.16 
248 ULAR crs eee PCE POTEET Eee 5.78 51 1.08 -.35 -.21 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Table 4 


for 1969 may be overstated somewhat: a large proportion 
(55.2 percent) of men aged 16 to 24 years were enrolled in 
school that year—a proportion which may reflect the choice 
of school enrollment as a way to avoid being drafted into 
the military during the Vietnam War.!! 

Even with the high percentage of young men enrolled in 
school in the late 1960s, the population composed of gen- 
eration X and the echo boom in later years had higher school 
enrollment rates than the baby boomers had. For example, in 
1989, when the baby boomers had aged past 24 years old 
and generation X alone composed the youth labor force, 
the youth school enrollment rate was 47.5 percent. Then, as 


|Table 4. | ui = School enroliment and labor force participation rates of persons 16 to 24 years, by age and sex, October 


of selected years 
T 
Both sexes Men Women 
= 
Year 
Total, Total, 
16-24 16-19 20-24 16-24 16-19 20-24 boule 16-19 20-24 
| years years years years years years years years years 
| | 
Percent of population enrolled in school 
October: 
RA ence ect eee CSC ee ane ae 46.6 let 23.0 55.2 76.9 32.0 39.1 65.4 15.9 
SRSA Lede oie ce Re ace AABN pear PR PR Oe i ore 42.1 61.1 PATE 44.2 69.1 23.3 40.1 65.2 20.1 
O89 tah, sot BE Beir Ge Res hele et Reems er eee 47.5 73.6 27.0 48.3 74.4 27.0 46.8 72.8 27.1 
OO Oe Recs cg een nN va eae dearare ui rreac tock ue eee 53.8 77.2 32.8 53.9 TALS 32.1 53.6 UR 33.4 
DOOD ek ie Wy ieacc rade sacs ee ets ROPE et eT 54.6 79.0 34.4 53.2 78.1 32.2 56.0 80.1 36.6 
Labor force participation rate | 
October: 
OBO reese raat tue cue een ts By hen dew ee ie wl 58.1 48.0 67.8 66.2 52.0 81.3 51.0 44.0 67.1 
Te Nescctanece scenes ASI ae cee ee eOB Ee ee  eEe Ee ee 67.4 55.4 77.1 73.0 57.7 85.7 62.0 53.1 69.0 
NOS QW ee scesckcessseseestackenk cout tena ter es ee street oeeae se 67.2 53.9 77.6 71.4 56i7 84.3 63.0 525i TAN 
TN QOQ Fes, cecessacntvanccssesdacnee oatetenes Sac oaek ouct coun neste eee 64.3 50.0 77.1 67.3 iL 81.8 61.4 48.5 72.6 
PAU UD occ BON rk FORRES CH SEE EE PE ee ee 62.0 45.6 75.4 64.1 45.4 79.5 59.9 45.8 TASS 


the echo boomers began entering the 16- to 24-year-old age 
group, the number continued to increase significantly, reach- 
ing 54.6 percent in 2002. (See table 4.) 

Typically, youths who are enrolled in school are less likely to 
be in the labor force than those who are not enrolled in school. 
Table 4 shows the overall youth labor force participation rate for 
selected years, as well as the labor force participation rates for 
age-and-sex subsets of the youth population during the same 
years. In every age-and-sex subset of the youth population, ex- 
cept for women aged 20 to 24 years, the labor force participation 
rate was lower in 2002 than it had been in 1979, when the baby 
boomers composed the entire youth labor force. This pattern is 
consistent with that of enrollment rates. 

The fact that the youth groups which followed the baby 
boomers were less likely to be in the labor force than their 
predecessors probably helped diminish these groups’ impacts 
on the unemployment rate through the 1980s and 1990s. In the 
future, when these younger groups are in their prime working 
years, ages 35 to 54, the school enrollment patterns they expe- 
rienced, and continue to experience, could affect trends in the 
overall unemployment rate. For instance, statistics show that 
the more schooling a demographic group receives, the lower 
is its incidence of unemployment." 


Race and Hispanic origin. The racial and ethnic composi- 
tion of the combined generation X and echo-boomer popula- 
tion differs somewhat from that of the baby-boomer popula- 
tion. In 1999, about 13 percent of the population 16 to 34 years 
was black and almost 14 percent was Hispanic. Among the 35- 
to 54-year-old population (the baby boomers), the proportions 


were smaller: about 11 percent was black and approximately 9 
percent was Hispanic. 

The impact the higher proportions of blacks and Hispan- 
ics may have on labor force participation and unemployment 
rates in the future is not clear. However, historically, blacks 
and Hispanics are less likely to be in the labor force, and more 
likely to be unemployed, than whites.'° 


Women. Labor force participation rates among women aged 
16 to 34 years have increased since 1979, when the baby 
boomers were those ages. In 1979, the participation rate of 
women 16 to 34 years was about 63 percent; by 1999, it was 70 
percent. As shown in the following tabulation, this overall 
difference conceals some important details: 


Percent 
1979 1999 
Total, 16 to 34 years .... 63.2 70.1 
NG tos yeansieee..s-5 54.2 S10 
ZO TOs Cars weeereers 69.0 IS: 
DIAS 4 CALS ie ceseeites 63.9 76.4 


Perhaps reflecting rising school enrollment, the labor force par- 
ticipation rate of teenage women was actually slightly lower in 
1999 than in 1979. Women aged 20 to 24 years experienced a 
small increase in their labor force participation during those same 
years. The most dramatic difference is seen in the participa- 
tion rate for women aged 25 to 34 years, arate that was almost 
13 percentage points higher in 1999 than it had been in 1979. 

In 1999, the labor force participation rate of men aged 25 to 
34 years was 93.3 percent. Although their female counter- 
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parts have never experienced this level of labor force partici- 
pation, the gap between the two sexes has decreased sub- 
stantially as the labor force participation of women of the 
same ages increased steadily from 1979 to 1999, while that for 
men edged down. 

Flaim found that the increased labor force participation of 
women between the years 1959 and 1989 did not cause an in- 
crease in the unemployment rate, due to the fact that unemploy- 
ment rates for women 25 years and older were consistently lower 
than the overall unemployment rate. In 1999, the unemployment 
rate for women in that age group (3.3 percent) continued to re- 
main below the overall rate (4.2 percent) as the proportion of the 
labor force those women represented continued to rise (from 
36.7 percent in 1989 to 38.9 percent in 1999; see table 1). 


Notes 


FORTY YEARS AFTER THEY FIRST BEGAN ENTERING THE LABOR FORCE, 
the baby boomers continue to influence the Nation’s unem- 
ployment rate. The smaller, subsequent generations have not 
been able to influence the rate as dramatically as the baby 
boomers have. The demographic characteristics of the current 
youth population differ from those of the baby boomers. In- 
creased overall school enrollment and changes in the racial and 
ethnic composition of the population are defining characteris- 
tics of today’s younger generations. In addition, the labor force 
participation rate of women continues to rise. In the future, these 
characteristics will play a role in determining how the members of 
generation X and the echo-boomer generation will affect the 
Nation’s labor force and unemployment rate as the baby boomers 
age and leave the working-age population. LJ 


‘See Paul O. Flaim, “Population changes, the baby boom, and the 
unemployment rate,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1990, pp. 3-10. 


? The cps is a monthly sample survey of about 60,000 households 
that provides information on demographic characteristics of the labor 
force and the employment status of the civilian, noninstitutionalized 
population aged 16 years and older. 


3 The civilian labor force was first divided by sex and then, for each 
of the two sexes, was divided into 11 age groupings: 16-19 years, 20- 
24, 25-29, 30-34, 35-39, 40-44, 45-49, 50-54, 55-59, 60-64, and 
65 and older. 


*The interaction term was arrived at by subtracting, from the total 
change in the unemployment rate, (1) the part stemming from changes in 
the age-and-sex-specific rates, with the weight of the age-and-sex-spe- 
cific components of the labor force held constant, and (2) the part 
stemming from changes in the weights of the age-and-sex components of 
the labor force, with the age-and-sex jobless rates held constant. The 
interaction term tends to indicate how changes in the size of each age- 
and-sex group influence that group’s unemployment rate. For instance, if 
the number of teenagers in the labor force grows very quickly, there will 
be more teenagers competing for the same number of jobs, which will tend 
to cause upward pressure on the teenage unemployment rate. 


° Most of the increase in labor force participation among women 
aged 25 and older during the years 1959 to 1989 can be attributed to 
women aged 25 to 54. Women aged 25 to 34 increased their labor 
force participation rate from 35.3 percent in 1959 to 73.5 percent in 
1989. Women aged 35 to 44 experienced a slightly smaller, but still 
dramatic, increase in their labor force participation rate during those 
years, from 43.4 percent in 1959 to 76.0 percent in 1989. Similarly, 
70.5 percent of women aged 45 to 54 participated in the labor force in 
1989, compared with only 49.0 percent in 1959. 


°In Flaim’s projections for the 1990s, he also mentioned the dif- 
ficulty inherent in estimating the composition of the working popula- 
tion 10 years ahead due to the uncertainty of future immigration and 
emigration patterns. Upon examination of the employment data for 
those years, it appears that there was a larger increase in the percent- 
age of foreign-born individuals in the U.S. labor force of 25- to 34- 
year-olds than in other age groups in the population between 1989 and 
1999. This increase helped stabilize the population level in the 25- to 
34-year-old age group. Without the increase in foreign-born individu- 
als, the population of 25- to 34-year-olds would have decreased as the 
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baby boomers left the group and entered the 35- to 44-year old age 
group. The effect the baby boomers’ aging had on the unemployment 
rate is not clear. People aged 35 to 44 years typically have lower 
unemployment rates compared with people aged 25 to 34 years. The 
baby boomers’ exit from the 25- to 34-year-old age group would have 
helped to lower the unemployment rate. However, foreign-born per- 
sons typically have higher unemployment rates than native-born in- 
dividuals have, so a relatively large increase in the number of foreign- 
born individuals aged 25 to 34 years could have worked in the opposite 
direction, exerting upward pressure on the unemployment rate. 


’ Annual birthrates are as reported by the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention’s National Center for Health Statistics, on the Internet at 
http://www.cdc.gov/nchs/. The following papers were accessed: 

° = Vital Statistics of the United States, 1999, vol. I, Natality, table 
1-1. 

¢ National Vital Statistics Report, Aug. 4, 2003, vol. 51, no. 12, 
table 1, p. 13. 


* The unemployment rates for the baby-boomer group in 1989 
(now aged 25 to 44 years) were calculated with the disaggregated age- 
and-sex-specific unemployment rates and labor force levels listed in 
table 1. The difference in the unemployment rate for the group be- 
tween 1969 and 1989 also reflects differences in economic conditions 
peculiar to each year. A comparison between the unemployment rate 
for 25- to 44-year-olds in 1969 (2.5 percent) and that in 1989 (4.5 
percent) helps to illustrate these economic differences. 


* The weight placed on the age-and-sex-specific unemployment 
rates in calculating the overall rate is the percentage of the entire 
labor force that the particular group represents. 

'° The labor force participation rates and school enrollment rates 
presented are for the month of October in each of the years shown. To 
discount any effects of school enrollment during the summer months 
of the year, annual averages were not used. 


‘The period from 1965 to 1969 was marked by increased use of 
the involuntary draft. During those years, 1,421,256 men were called 
to military service through the draft—a figure considerably greater 
than the 518,899 men called between the years of 1960 and 1964 and 
the 306,998 men between the years 1970 and 1973, the year the draft 
ended. During the Vietnam War period, a man was granted a “student 
deferment if he could show that he [was] a full-time student making 
Satisfactory progress towards a degree.” (See Selective Service System 


website, on the Internet at http://www.sss.gov. 


'2 See Employment and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 
2003), table A-17, p. 43. 


'S After the youth population was disaggregated into black and 
nonblack youths, an analysis using the methodology described in this 


article showed that the increased proportion of blacks in the labor 
force from 1979 to 1999 contributed to a 0.2-percent increase in the 
youth unemployment rate over the period. After the youth popula- 
tion was disaggregated into Hispanic and non-Hispanic youths, the 
same analysis was conducted. The result also was a 0.2-percent in- 
crease in the youth unemployment rate between 1979 and 1999, due 
to the increased number of Hispanic youths in the labor force. 
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Foreign-born Worker Fatalities 


Foreign-born workers: 


trends in fatal 


occupational injuries, 1996-200 1 


Workplace fatalities among foreign-born workers 

reflect the large influx of those workers into the U.S. workforce 
and their employment in occupations and industries 

with inherently higher risks of fatal injury 


ew immigrants who arrived in the United 
Ne during the 1990-2001 period ac- 
counted for 50.3 percent of the growth in 
the Nation’s civilian labor force.' That is, one out 
of every two net new labor force participants dur- 
ing this period was a new foreign immigrant. His- 
torically, Current Population Survey (CPSs) figures 
show that foreign-born workers, who accounted 
for 1 inevery 17 workers in 1960, increased their 
share of the labor force to one in eight by 2000.7 
As the share of foreign-born employment has 
increased, so has the share of fatal occupational 
injuries to foreign-born workers. Yet, while the 
share of foreign-born employment increased by 
22 percent from 1996 to 2000? the share of fatal 
occupational injuries for this population in- 
creased by 43 percent. This increase in fatal work 
injuries among foreign-born workers occurred at 
a time when the overall number of fatal occupa- 
tional injuries to U.S. workers declined by 5 per- 
cent. Asa result, the fatality rate for foreign-born 
workers has not mirrored the improvement seen 
in the overall fatality rate over this period. In 
2001, the fatality rate for all U.S. workers de- 
creased to a series low of 4.3 per 100,000 workers, 
but the fatality rate for foreign-born workers re- 
corded a series high of 5.7 per 100,000 workers. 
Foreign-born workers are disproportionately 
represented in occupations and industries with 
higher risks of fatality.4 Lower levels of educa- 
tional attainment and lack of English language 
proficiency may limit employment options for 
many foreign-born workers. The U.S. Census 
Bureau reported that in 2000 33 percent of the 
foreign-born population aged 25 and older did 
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not have a high school diploma, compared with 
13 percent of the native-born population.* And, 
according to the National Immigration Forum, 
more than 40 percent of new immigrants in 1990 
stated that they did not speak English well.® 
These fractions are even higher among the Latin 
American foreign-born who represent about half 
of the foreign-born workers in the United States. 
Low educational attainment, lack of English pro- 
ficiency, and other factors contribute to employ- 
ment of many foreign-born workers in lower pay- 
ing,’ higher risk jobs.® 


Methods 


This study examines Bureau of Labor Statistics 
surveillance data from 1996 through 2001 to iden- 
tify current trends in fatal work injuries among 
foreign-born workers. To classify the fatal work 
injury records for this study, we define the term 
“foreign-born” simply as persons not born in the 
United States. Persons born in Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the U.S. Virgin Islands, and other U.S. territories 
were not included in the foreign-born workplace 
fatality count. The foreign-born population in- 
cludes legal immigrants, legal non-immigrants (for 
example, refugees and persons on student or work 
visas), and undocumented persons residing in 
the United States. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics conducts the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries (CFO!) pro- 
gram, which collects detailed information on all 
work-related fatal injuries in the United States. 
Included are private wage and salary workers, 
public sector employees—both civilian and mili- 


tary—and self-employed workers. To ensure a complete count 
and to collect the required data for each case, a multiple source 
document collection system is employed. Each fatality is veri- 
fied using at least two source documents, such as death cer- 
tificates, medical examiners or coroner reports, State and Fed- 
eral Workers’ Compensation fatality reports, news media ac- 
counts, Occupational Safety and Health (OSHA) reports, or 
other sources. Historically, each fatality has averaged nearly 
four source documents. More than 30 data elements are col- 
lected through the CFOI program. Included in the results are 
demographic data such as the work status of the decedent 
(wage or salary worker, or self-employed), gender, age, and 
race or ethnic origin, and employment data, such as occupa- 
tion and industry. Other data elements include the event or 
exposure that led to the injury, the source of the injury, and the 
activity and location of the worker during the time of the inci- 
dent. 

This study includes all fatal occupational injuries recorded 
by CFO! for which the element (“‘foreign birth place”’) was posi- 
tively coded by the entry of the name of the country of birth 
into the field. For some records, only the region of origin was 
known, in which case that region was coded. “Unknown/not 
reported” cases were those in which the “foreign birth place” 
field was positively coded, but the precise country or region 
of origin was not clear from the narrative entry. Such cases 
were also included in the overall foreign-born worker fatality 
count. The foreign birth place narratives were then alphanu- 
merically coded into country variables, or into general regional 
variables (for example, Asia, Africa, Europe, Latin America, 
Oceania, and Northern America) according to Census Bureau 
classifications for country and regional analysis.’ 

All fatality rates are expressed as number of fatalities per 
100,000 employed persons. Because the fatality census does 
not collect employment data, fatality rates were calculated 
using estimates of employed civilian workers (aged 16 and 
older) from the CPS combined with resident military figures 
obtained from the Department of Defense. The CPS is a 
monthly random sample of 60,000 households that represents 
the entire noninstitutionalized civilian population of the United 
States. However, there are some limitations to these fatality 
rates: 1) the rates are based on employment regardless of 
hours worked; 2) the CPS classifies occupation based on the 
primary job worked, which may not be the job the decedent 
was performing when fatally injured; and 3) because the CPS is 
a survey rather than a census, data from the CPS are subject to 
sampling error. Also, CPS industry employment data were sub- 
divided by major industry division for wage and salary work- 
ers, but not for self-employed workers. Due to this limitation, 
the industry fatality rates calculated for this study as well as 
all comparisons in the industry section (later presented) be- 
tween shares of employment and shares of fatal work injuries 
refer only to foreign-born wage and salary workers (who ac- 


count for 93 percent of all foreign-born workers).'° 

In addition, the CPS uses the Census Bureau definition of 
“foreign-born” and “native-born,” which has a slightly differ- 
ent meaning than the definition employed by the CFOI. The 
Census Bureau defines foreign-born persons as those who 
were not U.S. citizens at birth, and “native-born persons” as 
those who were U.S. citizens at birth. The Census-defined 
native-born population includes persons who were born in 
one of the 50 States or the District of Columbia, persons born 
in one of the U.S. island territories, and persons born abroad 
toa U.S. citizen. According to the census in 2000, 0.7 percent 
of the U.S. population can be classified in the latter category 
of the native-born population, and as such, there may be slight 
inconsistencies in the nativity classification assigned to a 
fatally-injured worker by CFOI and by the cps.'! Some error 
may be introduced in the calculation of fatality rates due to 
this difference. 

The 1987 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system is 
the basis for industry classifications for the CPS and the CFOI 
during the 1996-2001 period.'* Occupations were classified 
according to the Bureau of the Census’ 1990 Occupational 
Classification system. All injury characteristics (type of event, 
source of injury, part of body, and nature of injury) were clas- 
sified using the Occupational Injury and IIIness Classifica- 
tion structure developed by BLS. 


Foreign-born worker fatalities 


During 1996-2001, there were a total of 4,751 fatal work injuries 
involving foreign-born workers, accounting for 13 percent of 
the fatal occupational injuries recorded in the United States. 
Though foreign-born employment has increased both in 
number and as a share of total U.S. employment over this 
period, the foreign-born employment share has increased at a 
slower rate than the foreign-born share of occupational 
fatalities. (See table 1.) Even as fatal occupational injuries to 
all U.S. workers have declined, workplace fatalities to foreign- 
born workers have been on the rise. The fatality rate for 
foreign-born workers had a decreasing trend in the first half 


Table 1. | Fatal occupational injuries in the United 
States, 1996-2001 


Year All workers Native-born Foreign-born 
TOtall costs csecesy sescestcssce 36,384 31,633 4,751 
1996 eee vera cceeeece 6,202 5,474 728 
LCRY eee cee reer 6,238 5,523 715 
NGOS: scsccstsvessanxecrenezt 6,055 5,402 653 
WOOO ee Ee Sc sosiessk 6,054 5,244 810 
2OOO) setvscereapsccsssrsecsss 5,920 5,069 851 
ZOOT sie csarsensseesecesss=2 5,915 4,921 994 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries, 1996-2001. 
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of the study period, but during the second half of the period, 
the rate increased from 4.3 in 1998 to 5.7 in 2001. (See chart 1.) 
Fatal work injuries involving foreign-born workers were 
primarily concentrated in six States: California, Texas, Florida, 
New York, Illinois, and New Jersey. These six States also had 
the largest foreign-born populations. Sixty percent of all fa- 
tally-injured foreign-born workers were of Latin American ori- 
gin, of which two-thirds were Mexican-born. In addition, 21 
percent of foreign-born fatalities involved workers of Asian 
origin, and another 12 percent were of European origin. 


Country and region of origin 


Region of origin The share of workplace fatalities borne by 
workers of each world region of origin generally resembled 
their employment shares in 2000 (the only year for which for- 
eign-born employment data by region of origin are available), 
though some disparities were observed. (See table 2.) 

Latin American-born workers, the largest group of foreign- 
born workers with respect to employment, also were the larg- 
est group of fatally-injured foreign-born workers with 60 per- 
cent, or 2,851 fatally-injured workers. About two-thirds of fa- 
tally-injured Latin American workers were born in Mexico. 
Mexican-born-worker fatalities as a share of total foreign-born 


worker fatalities (42 percent) in 2000 was disproportionately 
high relative to their share of foreign-born employment (27 
percent) that year. 

The second largest group of fatally-injured foreign-born 
workers was originally from Asia, with 21 percent (993) of all 
foreign-born worker fatalities over the 1996-2001 period. (See 
table 2.) European-born workers had the third largest share of 
occupational fatalities among foreign-born workers, with one 
in eight fatalities (591) to foreign-born workers, and African- 
born workers composed the fourth largest group of fatally- 
injured foreign-born workers, with 156 fatalities. 


Country of origin. Sixty-four percent of all fatalities to for- 
eign-born workers occurred to those originating from just 10 
countries. (See table 3.) Mexican-born-worker fatalities alone 
accounted for 40 percent (1,915) of all fatalities to foreign- 
born workers, and fatal work injuries to Mexican-born work- 
ers were uniquely observed to trend upward over the dura- 
tion of the 6-year period under analysis, increasing from a low 
of 241 fatalities in 1996 to 422 in 2001. Three of the other nine 
countries also were Latin American countries: Cuba (153 fatal 
work injuries), El Salvador (129), and Guatemala (104). An- 
other three were Asian countries, including India (170), Korea 
(140), and Vietnam (125). Canadian-born workers were the 


Fatality rate of U.S. workers by nativity, 1996-2001 
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sixth largest national group, with 125 fatalities. Poland and 
Germany, the 2 European countries among the 10, had 89 fa- 
talities each. 


* Occupation 


Among foreign-born workers, the four occupational groups 
with the highest fatality rates over the 1996-2001 period were 
transportation and material moving occupations with a rate of 
22.1 per 100,000, handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers and 
laborers (17.1 per 100,000), protective services (11.4 per 
100,000), and construction trades (11.3 per 100,000). Almost 
half of all fatally-injured foreign-born workers were employed 
in those four occupations. 

The share of Mexican-born workers fatally injured in farm- 
ing, forestry and fishing occupations was higher than the share 
for workers from all other regions of origin. Fatalities in that 
occupational group represented almost a quarter of all fatal 


Share of foreign-born employment and 


fatalities to workers aged 16 or older by region 
of origin, 2000 
Region of origin Share of Share of 
employment fatalities 
INCHTID OTe reticoncnescostet acess 16,532,000 | 851 
POLCentisetssessse ores cece 100 100 
Latin America 51.6 61.2 
Caribbean .......... “a 9.6 7.4 
Central America 34.9 48.5 
MICXICOR te-.ccacnsunes cones 27.3 42.1 
Other Central America 7.6 6.5 
South America ............. The 5s 
TACT WS pee re eee eee 26.0 22.2 
EULOD Gbecw cre. ceveresscaewasastens 14.1 10.7 
PNENICAiiccteazesus sautsecuavencvcsves 2.6 3:2 
Northern America ............. 2.4 2.5 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, March 2000, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Current Population Survey and Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries, 2000. 


event, 1996-2001 


injuries sustained by Mexican-born workers. Workers em- 
ployed in two other occupational groups—handlers, equip- 
ment cleaners, helpers and laborers occupations and construc- 
tion trades—represented another 41 percent of fatally-injured 
Mexican-born workers. Fatally-injured workers from all other 
Latin American countries (which include countries in Central 
America other than Mexico, in the Caribbean, and in South 
America) were most frequently employed as handlers, equip- 
ment cleaners, helpers, or laborers, followed by transportation 
and material movers, and workers in construction trades. 

Fatally injured Asian-born workers were most frequently 
employed in sales occupations; transportation and material 
moving occupations; and executive, administrative, and mana- 
gerial occupations. Three-quarters of all fatally injured Afri- 
can-born workers also were employed in the same three occu- 
pations, though fatalities among those employed in transpor- 
tation and material moving occupations were more frequent 
than sales occupations. (See table 4.) 

Overall, foreign-born workers experienced different patterns 
in fatality rates than native-born workers in certain occupa- 
tional groups. Foreign-born workers in sales occupations and 
handler, equipment cleaner, helper, and laborer occupations 
consistently experienced a higher annual fatality rate than their 
native-born counterparts, although both groups experienced 
overall declining fatality rates during the 6-year period. The 
fatality rate of foreign-born workers in sales occupations de- 
creased from 9.2 per 100,000 in 1996 to 6.1 per 100,000 in 2001 
(with a low of 4.7 per 100,000 in 1998), and the rate of their 
native-born counterparts decreased from 2.8 per 100,000 to 2.0 
per 100,000 (with a low of 1.9 per 100,000 in 1999 and 2000). In 
handler, equipment cleaner, helper, and laborer occupations, 
foreign-born workers’ fatality rate decreased from 19.8 per 
100,000 in 1996 to 16.6 per 100,000 in 2001 (with a low of 14.8 
per 100,000 in 2000), and the rate for native-born workers went 
from 11.7 per 100,000 to 10.9 per 100,000 (with ahigh of 12.6 per 


Fatal occupational injuries to foreign-born workers by country of origin, primary State, and primary fatal 


| ; Primary fatal event 
Country Number Percent Primary States (percent in parenthesis) 
TOE! eres casccctroceee orecteacoee 4,751 100 CA, TX Homicides (25) 
WOXICO eras cetee enter cucestseeoseceptres-re 1,915 40.3 CA, TX Fall to lower level (19) 
WriChiehteteceereem sere tea-tuesh nn -cenevssees 170 3.6 CA, TX Homicide (65) 
CUB ert serticetacacecestevucoseer 153 3.2 FL Homicide (29) 
IOV OC rc estcettecastsiesetescdittoce es 140 2.9 CA Homicide (60) 
ElSalVadOMie sass tev covet secs cce.ss0 129 Path CA Fall to lower level (24) 
GAMA Eas seavevsteteeten as eves cnxetatees 125 2.6 CA Highway incidents (28) 
WISE AN ieee: teeta eves ces vscccccussesc ues 125 2.6 CA, TX Homicide (37) 
Gate Mala 3.8 sestt tales tet aaties 104 2.2 CA Highway incidents (18) 
MGEUTTIAINY het cco ty ssacartescguronsedeses 89 1.9 — Aircraft (17) 
POAC Ssesct,reccsra cee <tnctaectoccndaees 89 1.9 NY, IL Falls to lower level (28) 
Note: Dash indicates that there was no primary State within the specified Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Census of Fatal Occupational 

category. Injuries, 1996-2001 
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foreign-born fatality rate, 1996-2001 


Percent distribution of fatal work injuries to foreign-born workers by occupation, region of origin, and overall 


100,000 in 1998). Among farming, forestry, and fishing occu- 
pations, native-born workers had a higher but roughly stable 
fatality rate throughout the 6-year period, compared with for- 
eign-born workers. However, foreign-born workers’ fatality 
rate rose from 12.6 per 100,000 to 19.5 per 100,000 during that 
period, approaching the native-born rate. 


Industry 


Private construction, retail trade, and transportation and pub- 
lic utilities were the three industries in which fatally injured 
foreign-born workers were most frequently employed. (See 
table 5.)'* Nearly one in four fatally-injured foreign-born work- 
ers was employed in the construction industry. Another one 
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] 
Latin America | Overall 
Total Central America Asia. | Europe JAmicaaeas oe 
Occupation foreign- South America| totality 
born Total | Caribbean Other |America idle 
Total Mexico | Central 
America 
7 et At it 1 T 
NUINDON sien cs errs cere: 4,751 2,851 397 Pasa 1,915 342 197 993 591 156 125 54 
Rercenté-eeres: ee eceece 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Managerial and professional 
SPOCIAILY aces ccscexss ocavteswsceecenees 8.2 3.8 8.1 2.5 Zo 2.9 9.1 14.4 15:7 16.0 152 1.8 
Executive, administrative, 
and management................ 5.5 20 5.3 1.8 LIBEE 2.6 4.6 10.7 9.3 11.5 6.4 2S 
Professional specialty ........ 2.7 1.3 2.8 7 8 — 4.6 3.7 6.4 4.5 8.8 1.0 
Technical, sales, and 
administrative support ........... 14.7 6.2 20.7 3:5 3.0 6.1 8.6 40.4 10.2 29.5 Va2 35 
Technicians and related 
SUP POM likes csccecseseevepenctcesccesee 1.4 6 1.8 4 3 _ _ 1.6 3.9 _ 6.4 2.6 
SQlCStor sacri acs eeeeesaeeases 12.4 4.9 ven PS 25 3.8 5.6 36.8 5.9 28.2 _ 6.4 
Administrative support, 
including clerical a 1.0 aif 1.8 15 _— 2.0 _ = _ 5 
SOWICG: See rosie ar 6.7 6.9 10.8 6.1 5.3 10.5 8.1 6.7 7.3 3.2 _ 1.8 
Private household 3 2 — =_ = = — —— = — 8 
Protective service 1.9 1.9 3.8 1.6 Wed 44 = 1.8 | _ _— 11.4 
SOMiCE! Othehie. nate ceuec st 4.6 47 Teal 4.2 5.8 6.1 4.5 _ _ 1.4 
Precision production, craft, 

ANG ODA ciseace seczcnese cast s-apcecscee 18.0 20.4 18.9 20.6 20.2 23.4 20.3 7.6 25.7 3.2} 256 15 
Mechanics and repairers ..... 4.0 4.3 6.0 3.9 3.9 3.8 6.6 2.3 5.4 _ 6.4 6.6 
Construction trades ............. 11.4 13.5 10.3 14.3 13.7 17.8 11.2 a6 16.8 _— 15.2 11.3 
Other precision, production, 

craft, and repair ................. 2.6 20 PS) Pars) 2.6 1.8 2.5 2.5 3.6 _ 4.0 3.3 
Operators, fabricators, and 
IAD ORONS ee Sire yee at--cuteeage 37.8 43.9 36.8 44.7 44.6 45.0 49.7 24.5 29.9 45.5 36.0 10.2 
Machine operators, 
assemblers, and 
INSPOClONS cateces-cncsvees-seneeee- 3.9 5.0 3.5 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.4 2.3 2.7 _— — 2.0 
Transportation and material 
IMIOVIANNQ etetesec eve cone sveowroseeencvase 15:7 14.1 20.7 11.9 11.9 12.3 25.4 15.1 16.6 35.3 28.8 2241 
Handlers, equipment 
cleaners, helpers, and 
JEADONONS 5 suceavcrsc czpectexosveseete=> 18.2 24.9 12.6 27.4 27.4 27.8 20.3 7.0 10.7 14 6.4 17.1 
Farming, forestry, 
ANG TISHING A.,rsc nates o 13.0 18.0 3.8 21.8 23.8 10.5 3.6 4.5 6.9 _ 8.8 14.8 
a Le : 
Note: Dash indicates no data reported or data do not meet publication Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey and 
criteria. Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries, 1996-2001. 


in three was employed in either retail trade or transportation 
and public utilities. Of these three industries, two were also 
among the industries that had the highest rates of fatality 
among foreign-born workers—construction (17.3 per 100,000) 
and transportation and public utilities (15.2 per 100,000). Min- 
ing (with 30.4 per 100,000) and agriculture, forestry, and fish- 
ing (15.2 per 100,000) also had high fatality rates among for- 
eign-born workers. 

The employment distribution of fatally-injured foreign-born 
workers differed considerably when dissected by region or 
country of origin. Among fatally-injured Mexican-born work- 
ers, more than a third were employed in the construction in- 
dustry. Another 23 percent were employed in the agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing industry, followed by manufacturing (11 


percent). In contrast, the 936 fatally-injured workers who were 
born in Latin American countries other than Mexico were most 
frequently employed in construction, transportation and pub- 
lic utilities, and services. (See table 6.) 

Among fatally-injured Asian-born workers, retail trade re- 
corded the highest number of fatal work injuries, with almost 
one out of every two killed in that sector. Fatally-injured Euro- 
pean-born workers and Northern American-born workers had 
similar employment distributions, with transportation and pub- 


Table 5. Percent distribution of fatal occupational 
injuries by industry and nativity, 1996-2001 


Industry All Native- Foreign- 
workers born born 
NUMDBEL stiecccsvererceseacs 36,384 31,633 4,751 
POLCOMNU cas cveveresostezees 100 100 100 
Agriculture, forestry, 

ANGIISMIN Gitecscne-scecccer-tects a2 13.1 13.1 12.8 
INSIMINGeeeenceeeeeacees 25 Dall 1.2 
Construction ...... 19.0 18.2 24.0 
Manufacturing 11.4 11.8 9.2 
Transportation and 

public utilities ..............0..... 15.9 16.0 14.9 
Wholesale trade ... 3.9 4.0 3.1 
RRetanittad Gi. ccteccssczeseseceeris 9.8 8.6 18.0 
Finance, insurance, 

and real estate ................. 1.6 1.6 1.4 
SONVICCSrrescssarerseseres Ws) 12.6 12.0 
Government 9.9 10.9 2.9 

| 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey, and 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries, 1996-2001. 


Table 6. 


Percent distribution of fatal occupational injuries to foreign-born workers by industry and region of origin, 


lic utilities, construction, and services accounting for the high- 
est numbers of fatalities. Fatally-injured African-born workers 
were heavily concentrated in two industries, with more than 70 
percent employed in either transportation and public utilities 
or retail trade. (See table 6.) 

Overall, the share of fatal work injuries to foreign-born 
workers grew in those industries in which their share of em- 
ployment also grew. However, in particular industries, there 
were notable disparities between foreign-born workers’ share 
of employment and share of fatal work injuries. Whereas for- 
eign-born workers’ share of total agriculture, forestry, and fish- 
ing employment varied little around an average of 28 percent, 
their share of fatal work injuries rose by 60 percent, from one in 
five agriculture, forestry, and fishing fatalities in 1996 to one in 
three in 2001. In manufacturing, foreign-born workers’ share 
of employment increased by 22 percent, from 13 percent in 
1996 to 16 percent in 2001, but their share of workplace fatali- 
ties increased by 46 percent over the same period, from 9 per- 
cent to 14 percent. In other industries, specifically construc- 
tion, transportation and public utilities, and retail trade, for- 
eign-born workers’ share of fatalities was consistently higher 
than their share of employment over the 6-year period. (See 
chart 2.) 


Event or exposure 


Workplace homicide was the leading manner of traumatic work- 


1996-2001 
Latin America 
Central America 
Total 
Industry foreign- South Asia Africa | Europe Pease 
bom Total | Caribbean Other hee merica 
Total Mexico! Central 
America 
INUMDEN er, 05.0.2. 4,751 2,851 397 2,257 1,915 342 197 993 591 156 125 
Percentieces 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Agriculture, forestry, 

ANGITISIING) Ceeceeseccerseevecns 12.8 17.8 4.0 21.4 23.4 9.9 4.1 4.3 6.8 _ 9.6 
Mininiexen: ceteris cess. 1.2 1.6 — 2.0 Pipe | — = = = = = 
GOniStimiCtion | Revs eeeee-2e-2e= 24.0 31.4 16.4 34.2 34.2 34.2 28.9 5.3 26.1 3.8 20.0 
Manufacturing .............2 9.2 10.4 7.8 11.0 11.0 11.1 8.1 5.8 10.3 4.5 8.8 
Transportation and 

public utilities ................ 14.9 11.9 19.6 9.3 8.5 14.0 25.4 15.2 19.3 37.2 31.2 
Wholesale trade 3.1 3.4 3.0 3.7 3.4 5.0 — 2.6 3.0 — —- 
Retail trade .............-..ee 18.0 9.2 22.4 6.5 6.3 tes 13.7 47.6 9.8 34.0 4.8 
Finance, insurance, 

and real estate ............. 1.4 1.2 3.3 8 8 _ _— 2.0 1.9 — — 
Services 12.0 11.0 17.9 9.4 8.4 5:5 14.7 13.4 13.2 10.3 16.8 
GOVEMIMENT sc. -.-ve0cscdecncnone 2.9 1.6 4.0 1.2 1.4 _ _ 3.2 8.8 — — 

Note: Dash indicates no data reported or data do not meet publication Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Census of Fatal Occupational 

criteria. Injuries, 1996-2001. 
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Chart 2: 
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TANS DOMAIN CHASING a3. oc ceca tadeny asa asvarndease iayapeacsenserestoquevennrae 
PGMWAYMCIO OMNIS i62,concecas dvativedeeterasntes peeiecriteraanm rie adtaneneaasy 
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INGIIGNWAY IMCIGGNIS x: xspsenesi carreeec enn casesacaeuancettesmrexenteths pvetannenetth 

ASSAUNS ANG! VIGIOMtACISY. :teasiecoxseevevesrexcsnesvaswecrtriccassrasaina agent 
FIOSTUCIAOS ses cxdeus ch saregneineveveas< neves vasvoeteaaccagiznm spre sv uenveceeaaneae eM 
Sree ay eg teyo lal [Sl aue, recer, eesrencaren ra eistce yr eer nar reNre SA Tt 
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BIS CHOCUT OM iia sacuattssvavaxievta cans tinnsdeiakair aaxeancissePusiachcaonaetto ate 


SOURCE: 


place death for foreign-born workers, accounting for one out 
of every four fatal injuries. The second and third most fre- 
quent types of fatal events involving foreign-born workers 
were falls to a lower level (15 percent) and highway incidents 
(14 percent). The distribution of fatal events for foreign-born 
workers was different than the distribution of fatal events for 
all U.S. workers. (See table 7.) Overall, U.S. workers were far 
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Foreign-born wage and salary workers aged 16 and older, as a share of total 
employment and total fatal work injuries, by industy, 1996-2001 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries, 1996-2001. 
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more likely to be fatally-injured in highway incidents (23 per- 
cent), followed by homicides (12 percent) and fatal falls to a 
lower level (11 percent). 

The 1,166 workplace homicides involving foreign-born 
workers represented about a quarter of the total recorded for 
all U.S. workers over the study period. One contributing fac- 
tor in this high incidence of work-related homicide is the fact 


that the foreign-born population is overwhelmingly concen- 
trated in metropolitan areas,'* which have three times the violent 
crime rate of rural areas.'* Among the foreign-born, workers 
born in Mexico recorded the highest number of fatal work- 
place assaults, though fatal assaults represented only about 
10 percent of the fatal events for Mexican-born workers. Work- 
place homicide was the primary fatal event for workers born in 
India, Cuba, Korea, and Vietnam. (See table 8.) 

Falls to a lower level, the second most frequent type of fatal 
event for foreign-born workers, accounted for 714 fatal inju- 
ries. The number of fatal falls to a lower level involving for- 
eign-born workers increased every year from 1997 to 2001, and 
the total for 2001 represented a 73-percent increase over the 
total recorded in 1997. The highest number of fatal falls to a 
lower level (3 in 10) involved falls from roofs. Another 19 
percent were falls from scaffolding or staging, and 14 percent 
were falls from ladders. Half of the foreign-born workers who 
were killed by falls to a lower level (359) were born in Mexico, 
and this fatal event was the leading manner of traumatic work- 


place death for Mexican-born workers over the study period. 

Highway incidents accounted for 657 fatal events or 14 
percent of the fatal incidents involving foreign-born workers 
over the study period. The number of highway-related fatali- 
ties also increased, rising from a low of 84 fatalities in 1997 toa 
high of 148 in 2001. Highway incidents were the most frequent 
type of fatal event for workers born in Canada and Guatemala. 

A total of 381 workers (8 percent) were killed as a result of 
being struck by an object, primarily falling objects, and another 
298 workers (6 percent) were killed as a result of being struck 
by a vehicle or mobile equipment. For both of these fatal 
events, the percentage of fatalities for foreign-born workers 
was about the same as for all U.S. workers. 

Clearly, the type of fatal events involving foreign-born 
workers varied according to the decedent’s country and re- 
gion of origin. The primary fatal event for workers originally 
from Asia or Africa was homicide, and the primary fatal event 
of Latin American-born workers was falls to a lower level. The 
primary fatal events of European- and Canadian-born work- 


Table 8. | 3) Number and percent of fatal work injuries to foreign-born workers by country of origin (100 or more fatal 


injuries) and selected events, 1996-2001 


Table 9. 


1996-2001 


Selected fatal event (percent) 
Country Number Percent Highway Falls to a ema, 
incidents lower level 
URWES BWOIKOMS reseerececcsevestesee- cnc etstsere 36,384 100 23 11 12 
All foreign-born workers ..........::.:e:0ee 4,751 100 14 15 25 
IMGX IC Opperters sas secaecee eee en said oat sco ere ace seotteee 1,915 100 16 19 10 
ERG TEES cope cchoee ns Her ere arte cet eee ee 170 100 14 5 65 
CIDA are ceaerate ances tovadaccaddecceesestaceteceuetascncts+s 153 100 10 14 29 
[0] (252 Vi rrp ee ea Ree kee Rene Perro 140 100 ) 5 60 
ES AIVAC Ole ceecranst oe rese sete taraee ccs sceceantscass 129 100 10 24 19 
GAMA Ac atseccrcccccosnassvees scekasseussstesszecese-vase 125 100 28 14 6 
VISTI ce stssecressoase cee too tee ecco coc sncsacseseses 125 100 10 10 37 
GUAT O Mal ae eso scenes = cescnekcasensett <osaate<cepce snes 104 100 18 16 14 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries, 1996-2001. 


Fatal occupational injuries to foreign-born workers by region of origin, primary State, and primary fatal event, 


primary State or event within the specified category. 


7 
Region of origin Number Percent | Primary States : ae iil aint 
r 
4,751 100 CA, TX, FL Homicide (25) 
2,851 60.0 CA, TX, FL Fall to lower level (18) 
397 8.4 FL, NY Homicide (39) 
2,257 47.5 CA, TX Fall to lower level (19) 
1,915 40.3 CA, TX Fall to lower level (19) 
197 44 NY, FL Fall to lower level (22) 
993 20.9 CA, TX Homicide (55) 
591 12.4 NY Fall to lower level (18) 
156 oh! _ Homicide (59) 
125 2.6 — Highway incidents (28) 
18 4 — _— 
at | 
Note: There were 17 fatally-injured foreign-born workers whose country Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries, 
of origin was unknown or not reported. Dash indicates that there was no =: 1996-2001. 
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ers were falls to a lower level and highway incidents, respec- 
tively. (See table 9.) 


Demographics 


Employee status. Over the 6-year study period, 3,875 fatali- 
ties to wage and salary foreign-born workers were recorded, or 
82 percent of all fatalities to foreign-born workers. This worker 
group experienced a fatality rate of 4.5 per 100,000—15 percent 
higher than that of native-born workers (3.9 per 100,000). Self- 
employed workers composed 18 percent (876) of all fatally- 
injured foreign-born workers, and had a fatality rate of 12.8 per 
100,000—13 percent higher than the rate for native-born work- 
ers similarly employed. 


Gender. The three most frequent fatal events for male for- 
eign-born workers were homicides (23 percent), falls to lower 
level (16 percent), and highway incidents (14 percent). Among 
female workers, nearly half of all workplace fatalities were due 
to homicide. Highway incidents (16 percent) and struck by 
vehicle or mobile equipment (7 percent) were the second and 
third most frequent fatal events for foreign-born women. 
These differences in event patterns reflect, in part, the varying 
employment patterns between foreign-born men and women 
and thus varying occupational dangers facing them. Female 
workers are more concentrated in technical, administrative, and 
sales occupations and service occupations and in retail trade 
and services industries—industries known to have higher risk 
of workplace homicide.'¢ 


Age. Overall, about 40 percent of fatally-injured foreign- 
born workers were under 35 years of age, compared with 30 
percent for native-born workers, reflecting differences in the 
age distributions of the two populations. Within the foreign- 
born population, the Latin American-born segment had a me- 
dian age of 32.6, according to the U.S. Census Bureau, and 
nearly one out of every two fatally-injured Latin American- 
born workers was under age 35. However, only one in four 
fatally injured European-born workers was under 35, reflect- 


Table 10. | Lt Fatal occupational injuries to all workers and foreign-born workers by State and primary country of origin, 1996-2001 


ing an older population whose median age was 50.0."7 


State and Census-designated region 


State. Fatal work injuries in 6 States accounted for 64 
percent (3,048) of all fatalities to foreign-born workers. As 
mentioned earlier, those states—California, Texas, Florida, New 
York, Illinois and New Jersey—were also the 6 states with the 
largest foreign-born populations.'* Nearly 3 out of every 10 
workplace fatalities in California and New York were incurred 
by foreign-born workers. Fatal injuries to foreign-born workers 
accounted for a quarter of all fatal occupational injuries 
sustained by workers in Florida, and in Texas, that figure was 
one in five. 

California recorded the highest number of fatalities to for- 
eign-born workers (1,037). One out of every five fatalities to 
foreign-born workers occurred in California over the study 
period. (See table 10.) More than a third of all fatal work inju- 
ries to foreign-born workers in the agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing industry occurred in California. The region of origin of 
foreign-born workers with the highest number of fatal work 
injuries was Latin America, with 70 percent, or 727 fatalities, of 
which 617 of those were from Mexico. Workers originally from 
Asia were the second largest regional group, with 230 fatal 
work injuries, or 22 percent, of the foreign-born worker fatali- 
ties in California. 


Census-designated region. Even though the South did not 
possess the largest share of foreign-born workers, it held the 
largest share of foreign-born worker fatalities, with 37 percent 
of all fatalities to foreign-born workers over the 6-year study 
period. This fact is partially the result of the South’s geo- 
graphical proximity to two of the major contributors of foreign- 
born workers to the United States—Mexico and Cuba. The 
West had the second largest number of foreign-born worker 
fatalities, with almost 1,600 fatalities, 65 percent of which oc- 
curred in California alone. Fatal work injuries in the agricul- 
ture, forestry, and fishing industry were the primary contribu- 
tor to the fatality count for foreign-born workers in the West. 
(See table 11.) 
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] Foreign-born Primary country of origin 
State All workers (percent of total (percent in parenthesis) 
in parenthesis) 
CANO ae crscecicncscteren sete rtecteriancstretdees 3,588 1,037 (29) Mexico (59) 
TOXAS srecssssssescsscsssessseesseenneecneeneenseesseesy 3,072 643 (21) Mexico (68) 
PIOF IGE rrevacesetareoysst tian ses8 dctedodivesvancavacaadens 2,125 514 (24) Cuba (24), Mexico (21) 
New York Red teat shaxsectauue Pas cuperrendeaeeeeenty 1,518 464 (31) Dominican Republic (12) 
Wala lce ome ttcrecec chore rt ce ten reece ener 1,363 212 (16) Mexico (41) 
NGW WOES OV ateternreecsrinsssaniveccncecsaaceecstune 652 178 (27) Mexico (9) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Census of Fatal Occupational. Injuries, 1996-2001. 


event, 1996-2001 


Fatal occupational injuries to foreign-born workers by region, State, primary industry, and primary fatal 


not attributable to a specific State or region, and are therefore not included 
in the areas above. 


[All workers = 1.00] 


¢ Primary industry Primary fatal event 
Region and State : , y 
9 Number (percent in parenthesis) (percent in parenthesis) 
=f 
862 Construction (25) Homicides (32) 
464 Construction (26) Homicides (40) 
178 Construction (30) Falls to lower level (24) 
519 Retail trade (23) Homicides (29) 
212 Construction (21) Homicide (28) 
773 Construction (31) Homicides (24) 
514 Construction (23) Homicides (26) 
WOX AS tes wetter tree csnists.cxceseees 643 Construction (35) Homicides (23) 
West Pyare sasetnssssvessnsenstecoerseeoceene 1,584 Agriculture, forestry, and fishing (20) Homicides, highway incidents (both 20) 
C@alifotmiaveniranec-case eee 1,037 Agriculture, forestry, and fishing (22) Homicides (24) 
Note: A total of 13 work-related fatalities occurred in areas that were Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Census of Fatal Occupational 


Table 12; Relative risk of fatal occupational injury among all civilian workers aged 16 and older, by occupation and 
nativity, 1996-2001 


Injuries, 1996-2001 


SOMNVICG ccc seutecevecssaveeevsovececes i 
Private household........ 
Protective service........ 


Mechanics and repairers... 


Occupation All workers Native-born Foreign-born 
T 

WOtall es tes ees ate he tec asks ostenee nen eteeee lees 1.00 0.99 Lalit 
Managerial and professional specialty ................:ccccceeseceseees 36 36 38 
Executive, administrative, and management ... 46 45 59 
PKOIGSSION AIRS OCIA eetecce-csceen weet vay sarees eens oes oaae areas 27 27 23 
Technical, sales, and administrative Support............eee 39 35 76 
Technicians and related SUPPOTTt ..................secceesseerennsenee 86 89 Hoy 
SQLOS wera ee evaecen corer stesateencten esas tons ae epneeeNere cess peeacescertuass 57 48 1.40 
Administrative support, including clerical ...............c 12 AV 12 
seabereoescancssvesetseuctentrene cee: 58 62 39 
Sore nero eee eae 16 Ailes 18 
Saleen ctor starwcs ieeria eee fee 2.45 2.45 2.48 
SORVICG OUCH cececcvtecs sa-ctecsnvccscvccatt caver ececcccssoveteunitaccsstsevarte .30 .30 .30 
Precision, production, craft, and repair ............. cc eeeeeeeeeeeee 1.68 1.69 1.64 
estecnsess 1.42 1.42 1.43 
(GONSIUICTION NAD OS! -csee <caurescecceescsonnvac cone -osteencenssesesacercenenes 2.38 2.37 2.47 
Other precision, production, craft, and repair .................. 98 1.03 13 
Operators, fabricators, and IADOFETS ..............ceesceceseeeeeeeeees 2:55 2.61 P43} 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ............. 64 69 45 
Transportation and material MOVING ..........:.:::ecceecerceeeeerees 4.99 5.01 4.82 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers ..... 2.73 2.54 3.74 
Farming; forestry And TiSMING <ccc.ccsc.cccsnc.-cancscssssennsvesscnancEineene 5.45 6.01 3.24 


SOURCE: 


Fatality risk 


The relative fatality risk for a group of workers is calculated as 
the fatality rate for that group divided by the fatality rate for all 
workers. '° Relative risk measures how much the workplace 
fatality rate of a specific worker group differs from the work- 
place fatality rate of all workers. 

The foreign-born workforce as a whole experienced a rela- 
tive fatality risk of 1.11, compared with the relative risk of 0.99 
for native-born workers. It is specifically the impact of a few 
occupations—specifically sales occupations and handler, 
equipment cleaner, helper, and laborer occupations—that con- 
tribute to the difference between the overall workplace fatality 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey, and Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries,1996-2001. 
eee | 


experience of foreign-born workers and native-born workers. 
(See table 12.) 

Perhaps the most telling frame of the foreign-born labor 
scene is the fatality rates and relative risks of foreign-born 
workers by their regions of origin. (See table 13.) If the num- 
bers from the year 2000 are a representative snapshot of the 
foreign-born workforce and their collective workplace envi- 
ronment, then a significant point arises. Based on 2000 cen- 
sus and CFO! data, the occupational risks to foreign-born work- 
ers were shared unevenly by workers of different regional 
groups.” Reflecting occupational patterns as well as other 
factors, workers from Latin America, Africa, and Northern 
America had fatality rates higher than the overall rate of 4.3 per 
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} Table 13. Fatality rate and relative risk by region of 
origin for foreign-born workers aged 16 or 


older, 2000 
Region of origin Fatality rate Relative risk 
AW WOPK EIS: Scccccccsesscseanee 4.36 1.00 
Total foreign born ......... 5.14 1.18 
atin AMONGa ecetceseseetee 6.10 1.40 
Caribb@aniciccss.scresecerscsanes 3.97 91 
Central America ............0005 7.14 1.64 
MOXICOn avisccesecsneessvensvects 7.92 1.82 
Other Central America ... 4.37 1.00 
South AmeriGa <:.......ccccn. 3.85 88 
ASN ese acenc sects aabeces cx alwessxassants 4.39 1.01 
EUODG! focceccvscescestreveseceersseces 3.92 .90 
Attica trecnccec cea ceeren 6.21 1.42 
Northern America ..............- 5.22 1.20 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2000; Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Current Population Survey, and Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries, 
2000. 


100,000 for all U.S. workers in 2000. 

Among Latin American-born workers, Mexican-born work- 
ers faced a fatality rate of 7.92 per 100,000, and a relative risk of 
1.82. Mexican-born workers experienced a higher relative fa- 
tality risk than workers originally from the Caribbean, South 
America, or even other countries within Central America. 
Mexican-born workers represented 42 percent of fatal work 
injuries to foreign-born workers in 2000, but only 27 percent of 
total foreign-born employment that year. 


Notes 


Conclusion 


The upward trend in workplace fatalities among foreign- 
born workers over the 1996-2001 period reflects the large 
influx of foreign-born workers, many of whom obtained 
employment in occupations and industries with inher- 
ently higher risks of fatal injury. Several factors are rel- 
evant to this observation, including lower levels of edu- 
cational attainment among Latin American-born work- 
ers, who compose 60 percent of total foreign-born popu- 
lation aged 25 and older, lower levels of English profi- 
ciency, and the concentration of the foreign-born popu- 
lation in metropolitan areas.” 

In light of this information, in particular, the relative risk 
of foreign-born workers by their regions of origin, future 
research could examine the workplace situation of these 
workers, with a special emphasis on Mexican-born work- 
ers. Detailed employment data at the country-specific level 
and documented over several years could be used to as- 
semble a more complete and comparative profile of for- 
eign-born workers and Mexican-born workers relative to 
the U.S. workforce as a whole. Industry employment data 
by employee status (class of worker) also would be ben- 
eficial to the study of foreign-born-worker fatalities. Fi- 
nally, nonfatal injury data would be useful in composing a 
clear picture of the overall workplace safety landscape of 
foreign-born workers. 


' See Andrew Sum, and others, “Immigrant Workers and the Great 


American Job Machine: The Contribution of New Foreign Immigration 
to National and Regional Labor Force Growth in the 1990s,” 
(Northeastern University, Center for Labor Market Studies, August 
2002). This study includes in its definition of foreign-born population 
those persons born in Puerto Rico, Guam, and the U.S. Virgin Islands, 
contrary to the U.S. Census Bureau practices. Although they do raise 
the number of new foreign immigrants, their inclusion, as stated by the 
study’s authors, “does not have a large effect on overall estimates of the 
number of new foreign immigrants arriving in the U.S. during the 1990- 
2000 period, since they...{accounted] for only 2.7% of the total number 
of new foreign immigrants.” 


* See Abraham T. Mosisa, “The Role of Foreign-born Workers in 


the U.S. Economy,” Monthly Labor Review, May 2002, pp. 3-14, 
available on the Internet at ww.bls.gov/opub/mlr/2002/05/ 
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calculations throughout the article, except those detailing region of 
origin, were derived from unpublished employment tables from the 
Current Population Survey (CPS). The CPS is a monthly survey 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The data on foreign-born employment by region of origin were obtained 
from the U.S. Census Bureau. For more information, see A. Dianne 
Schmidley, ‘Profile of the Foreign-born Population in the United States: 
2000,” Current Population Reports Series P23-306 (Washington, DC, 
U.S. Census Bureau, December 2001). The report can also be found on 
the Internet at: http://www.census.gov/prod/2002pubs/p23-206.pdf. 


* See Scott Richardson and others, “Hispanic Workers in the United 
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the BLS Web site at www.bls.gov/cps. 

'' On the Internet at: http://www.census.gov/population/ 
socdemo/foreign/ppl-145/tab01-1.pdf. 


' Because these data cover the 1996-2001 period, they are not 
affected by the conversion to the North American Industry Classification 
System (NAICS). 


'S Figures stated in this section for the number or percent distribution 


of fatal work injuries to foreign-born workers represent both wage and 
salary workers and self-employed workers. However, due to the 
limitation of the employment data available from the CPS, fatality rates 
in this section are calculated for wage and salary workers only. Likewise, 
comparisons drawn in this section between foreign-born shares of 
employment and shares of fatal work injuries are also stated for wage 
and salary workers only. Wage and salary workers account for 93 percent 
of all foreign-born workers. 


'* See Schmidley, “Profile of the Foreign-born Population,” 2001, 
http://www.census.gov/prod/2002pubs/p23-206.pdf. 


'S See Sonia M. Pérez, “Beyond the Census: Hispanics and an 


American Agenda,” (Washington, DC, National Council of La Raza, 
August 2001), available on the Internet at http://www.nclr.org/policy/ 
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Richardson and Janice Windau, “Fatal and nonfatal assaults in the 
workplace, 1996 to 2000,” Clinics in Occupational and Environmental 
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'7 See Schmidley, “Profile of the Foreign-born Population,” 2001, 
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'8 See Schmidley, “Profile of the Foreign-born Population,” 2001 
http://www.census.gov/prod/2002pubs/p23-206.pdf. 


'9 For example, suppose the fatality rate over a given period for all 
workers in all occupations is 5.0. If the fatality rate for all workers 
employed in occupation X over the same period is 10.0, then the relative 
risk of fatality for workers in that occupation is 10.0/5.0 = 2.0. In other 
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Displaced Workers 


Worker displacement 


in 1999-2000 


As the economic expansion of the 1990s neared its peak, 
both the incidence and likelihood of job loss remained low; 
many displaced workers found new jobs, but earnings losses persisted 


e economic expansion that began in 
1991 continued through 1999 and 2000, 
peaking in March 2001, exactly 10 years 
from the trough of the prior recession.’ During 
1999 and 2000, nonfarm payroll employment 
increased by 5.1 million jobs, and the national 
unemployment rate fell to historic lows, 
averaging 4.1 percent over the period.’ These 
strong labor market conditions allowed the 
incidence of job displacement to remain low. 
The final years of the 1990s expansion 
brought continued job and wage gains across 
the economic spectrum, although job loss 
remained a reality for many workers. During 
the 1999-2000 period, 2.0 million persons 
permanently lost jobs they had held for 3 or 
more years because their plant or company 
closed down or moved, their positions or shifts 
were abolished, or there was insufficient work 
for them to do. This level of displacement was 
about the same as the 1.9 million reported 
during the 1997—98 period. The displacement 
rate—the proportion of long-tenured workers 
who were displaced from their jobs—was 2.5 
percent in 1999-2000, the same as the 1997— 
98 rate. Despite the strongest labor market 
witnessed since the inception of the survey in 
1984, the displacement rate did not fall below 
its all-time low of 2.4 percent from 1987-88. 
About three-fourths of long-tenured workers 
who ‘ost jobs in 1999-2000 were reemployed 
when surveyed in January 2002.4 The median 
time spent between jobs remained low, at 5.5 
weeks. As a result, relatively few of these dis- 
placed workers were forced to rely on unemploy- 
ment insurance to replace lost income. 


June 2004 


The U.S. Department of Labor’s Employment 
and Training Administration sponsors biennial 
surveys of displaced workers as supplements to 
the Current Population Survey (cps). Using data 
from the January 2002 supplemental survey, this 
article examines job loss and reemployment, 
focusing on characteristics of workers displaced 
in 1999-2000 and their experiences following a 
job loss. A time series has been constructed using 
2 years of data from each survey, beginning with 
the 1981-82 period (from the first survey in 1984) 
and ending with the 1999-2000 period (from the 
2002 survey). (See appendix for a description of 
the Displaced Worker Survey.) 

This article largely discusses long-tenured 
workers—displaced workers who lost or left 
jobs they had held for 3 or more years. The 
basis for restricting the analysis to this subset 
of workers is the assumption that at least 3 years 
with the same employer denotes a solid 
employment relationship. Long-tenured workers 
are likely to have acquired firm-specific or 
other specialized skills unique to their jobs. In 
other words, displaced workers are more likely 
to be those who lost jobs due to labor market 
conditions—not as a result of a “bad match” 
with their employer. 

While this article focuses on individuals 
displaced during 1999-2000, the full survey 
reference period for the 2002 survey includes 
2001. The onset of the recession in March 2001 
certainly affected the level of job displacement 
and the experience of job losers. Over the full 
1999-2001 reference period, 4.0 million long- 
tenured workers lost jobs. Indeed, about half 
(2.0 million) were displaced during 2001 alone.* 


Characteristics of the displaced 


Age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin. The overall displacement 
rate for persons aged 20 and older held at 2.5 percent in 1999— 
2000. Displacement rates for men (2.4 percent), women (2.6 
percent), and whites (2.5 percent) were essentially unchanged 
from the prior survey. The rate for blacks edged up to 3.0 
percent during the period. The displacement rate for His- 
panics dropped slightly to 2.0 percent, the lowest rate 
recorded for Hispanics in the two decades for which data are 
available. (See table 1.) This low incidence of displacement 
for Hispanics coincided with the lowest 2-year average 
unemployment rate (6.1 percent) the group has experienced. 


Educational attainment. Educational attainment often 
determines an individual’s success in the labor market. In 
general, individuals with more formal schooling have lower 
unemployment rates and higher earnings than those who are 
less educated. For example, among persons aged 20 and 
older, the unemployment rate during 1999-2000 averaged 7.5 
percent for high school dropouts, compared with 1.9 percent 
for college graduates. Educational differences in displace- 
ment rates, however, are not as pronounced as those for 


unemployment rates. As the following tabulation shows, 
during 1999-2000, displacement rates were remarkably 
similar across educational groups: 

Displacement rates 


1997-98 1999-2000 
liotaly2 Olyearssandolderaccsecesseeccees 2 2D) 
Less than a high school diploma ......... DS 2.4 
High school graduate, no college ........ Des: 25 
Somercollese;noidesteemem sees AS) 74,8) 
ASSOCIA S CERTECmerarersessteeeareeeteee es 2.6 3.0 
Colleceteraduatemeeneest teeter e ee 2.0 20) 


Industry and occupation. Displacement rates in some major 
industries remained steady during the 1999-2000 period, 
while in others, workers were more likely to be displaced. 
Workers in goods-producing industries—mining, construction, 
and manufacturing—continued to be affected more by 
displacement than those in most service-producing industries. 

Among goods-producing industries, construction posted 
the lowest displacement rate (3.3 percent). In manufacturing, 
the displacement rate rose to 4.7 percent. The increased 
likelihood of displacement in 1999-2000 was felt in both 
major component industries—durable and nondurable goods 
manufacturing. (See table 2.) 


| Table 1. Displacement rates of long-tenured workers by age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin, 1981-2000 
[Percent] 
Characteristic 1981-82 | 1983-84 | 1985-86 | 1987-88 | 1989-90 | 1991-92'| 1993-94 | 1995-96 | 1997-98 | 1999-2000 
—- a rif 
Total | 
Total, 20 years and Older ..........eeseeeeeeees 3.9 3.1 3.1 2.4 Shit SH) if S 2.9 2.5 2.5 
OMOIZA NOON ioc sae coc seact ote snseacsencsdencose 4.0 2.0 1.8 2.0 Ze 2.0 2.5 1-9 1.7 Lali 
DDO} C4: VOAIS oc czert caves teeta eanes cere snhcce 4.0 3.3 3.3 20 3.1 3.9 3.4 2.9 2.3 2.5 
ONO GA VOAM Streets c eatacencsertae<eeversits 5.0 3.9 3.5 20 3.1 3.9 3.5 2.9 2.2 2.3 
SHi1tO'44 VCANS) cecccscccee ccc cesceosssovensons 3.8 3.1 3.3 2) 3.2 4.0 3.4 3.0 2.4 20 
ASLO D4 VOANS pes nes tectscncsvoncsesessavast 3.0 2.6 3.0 2.2 3.1 3.9 3.4 3.0 2.4 2.6 
B5Vears andlOldeljeerc-pece- anc ace-ecorscvaces 3.6 3.1 2.9 2.2 3.1 4.4 3.1 3.3 3.1 2.6 
BS AO.G4 VANS ae wcecasseaseascscnrencrescteoes 3.8 3.1 3.0 2.3 3.3 4.5 3.0 3.3 3.2 2.7 
65 years and Older <x. -2.n:...2-..--.cte.s. 3.2 2.9 2.3 1.9 2.4 3.8 3.2 3.5 2.9 75 5)| 
Men, 20 years and older...............:05 4.3 Sez She) 2.4 ) 4.1 3.4 2.8 2.4 2.4 
Women, 20 years and older ............... 3.4 2.9 2.8 2.4 2.8 <1) 3.2 3.2 PAKS) 2.6 
White 
Total, 20 years and older............:::c::c000 3.8 3.1 3.1 2.4 3.0 3.8 3.3 3.0 25 25 
MOM irecccerececasctecneccatesstecsiecer scat cstscacosdocts 4.2 3.2 3.3 2.4 3.2 4.1 3.4 2.8 2.4 2.4 
WVOMIOM terecrecs ests acteceret caxsaadeasresséseocarces 3.3 2.9 2.8 2.4 2.8 3.4 3.2 3.2 2.6 2.6 
Black 
Total, 20 years and OIdeT.............::eeeeeee 4.8 3.9 3.4 2.0 3.5 3.8 Ms) 2.7 2:3 3.0 
IA Gi reese cree cee cae secnccesacedescestassces 5.3 4.0 4.1 1.6 cio || 3.9 4.2 2.6 2.6 3.1 
NVOMGSiaeceascrmtecteeseaceesrersstic--ccr-caveness3s 4.3 3.8 2.6 2.4 3.2 3.7 2.9 2.8 2.0 2.9 
Hispanic origin 
Total, 20 years and OIdeP............c:ceeeeceeee 4.3 3.9 3.9 20 4.3 4.7 3.6 4.0 3.1 2.0 
ee cecrceccceee ec eeee BECAME CP OCEL eT EEE EPEC ESL 4.3 3:98 I aa 2.6 4.1 5:2 3.9 | 3.2 Df 12) 
UMC REIN asterecce ceecnep tetera cmrecceret cert cope 4.4 3.8 3.5 3.3 4.7 3.8 3.1 5.3 3.7 3.4 
4 
’ Data, beginning with the 1991-92 period, are not directly comparable estimates for each year were adjusted, using job-tenure data from the 
with earlier periods due to differences in estimation methodology. January 1983, 1987, 1991, and February 1996, 1998, and 2000 crs 
Note: Displacement rates are calculated by dividing the number of supplements, to include only those workers with 3 years of tenure or more. 
displaced workers in a specified worker group by a tenure-adjusted, 2-year A 2-year average was then computed using those adjusted employment 
average estimate of employment for the same worker group. Employment estimates. 


——EE 7: eam 
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Displaced Workers 


Displacement rates of long-tenured workers by industry, class of worker, and occupation of lost job, 1981-2000 


[Percent] 
Characteristic 1981-82 | 1983-84 | 1985-86 | 1987-88! 1989-90 | 1991-92'| 1993-94 | 1995-96 | 1997-98 | 1999-2000 
= 
Total, 20 years and older ..............0e 3.9 Sul Sail 2.4 3.1 3.9 3.3 2.9 25 25 
Industry and class of worker 
Nonagricultural private wage and salary 
WOIKOMS se cewsnce vacecantetssesecosnascuacorsenenenese 5.3 4.2 4.3 Sz 41 5.1 4.4 3.8 3.2 3.3 
MINING A ctaece eer ctice: ecereseeeme ivertesd 13.6 9.2 17.8 6.1 10.0 7.4 7.2 4.5 10.1 7.5 
Construction ..............- aa 7.6 5:5 7.0 4.2 5.9 8.4 4.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 
Manufacturing .............6+ Ls 8.2 6.5 52 3.9 5.0 7.1 5.8 5.1 4.2 4.7 
Durable goods............ Shs 9.3 7.0 5.8 4.0 5:1 8.4 6.3 4.6 4.3 4.7 
Nondurable goods 6.4 5.6 4.1 3.7 4.9 52 5.1 5.8 4.1 4.8 
Transportation and public utilities ....... 4A 3.8 3.1 1.8 3.6 4.4 4.3 3.8 2.0 Zt 
Wholesale and retail trade ................. 3.7 3.1 4.3 3.6 3.9 47 4.6 4.3 3.4 3.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ... 1.4 1.3 35 2.8 35 5.5 4.7 3.5 3.3 SH/ 
SOUVICES. ccvccgesescaeascxssnecoveesvnrsusctaeessvess es 23 | 2.3 ers oN 2.9 2.8 pass 22 25 
Agricultural wage and salary workers... 5.4 9.7 41 2.5 3.2 3.8 3.4 22 4.0 ners 
Government WOrkefrS ...........::cccseceeseseeeeeee ee 6 4 4 4 1 1.3 1.4 f aS) 
Occupation 
White-collar occupations? .............:eeeeee 2.6 el 2.6 2.1 2.7 3.7 3.3 2.9 2.4 2.4 
Managerial and professional specialty ... Zui 1.8 2 1.8 2.3 3.6 2.9 2.3 2.3 2.1 
Executive, administrative, and 
IMAMNAGSHIAN Ss ecccessccnceusesecavecoccecesestasss 25 2.4 2.8 2.5 3.4 4.8 3.5 2.7 2.9 CA 
Professional specialty ............eceee Uleré ee 1.4 Ned 1.3 2.4 2.4 2.0 1.6 1.6 
Technical, sales, and administrative 
SUD POM eter srxerctecareectiatee wearers tenes 3.0 2.4 3.1 25 3.1 3.7 3.7 3.6 2.5 2.7 
Technicians and related support ........ 3.3 2.9 3.0 2.2 3.2 3.7 3.4 3.6 25 2h 
Sal OS: OCCUPATIONS vnc vsvescudesaceessareveretecs 3.7 2.8 3.2 Pati 2.9 3.6 3.4 3.8 2 2.9 
Administrative support, including 
CIORIC AD i sass cease stesa des ress e cies gncrsecaests P25) 2.0 3.1 2.4 3.2 3.8 3.9 3.5 2.3 2.6 
SOMICE OCCUPATIONS 2... .00ecrey<c-caeearrerses 2.0 1.8 1.9 1S 1.6 2a 1.8 2.1 1.4 1.4 
Protective services en 1.3 1.9 Mo} 6 1.2 8 0.6 2.0 8 9 
Other service occupations aul ea Zia 1.6 1.7 2.3 2.1 a2 1.6 1.6 : 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS? ........eeeeeeeeeeeees 7.3 5.7 4.7 3.3 4.5 5.3 4.2 3.5 3.1 3.3 | 
Precision production, craft, and repair ... 6.2 4.5 3.9 2.7 4.2 5.1 3.4 3.1 Hey 2.8 
Mechanics and repairers ..............00 4.8 3.8 2.1 Bil 3.4 3.7 3.3 3.1 2.0 2.1 
CONStUCTIONMTAGES «...cctsesscecsscsveusemees 5.3 4.0 4.1 2.4 4.2 55 22 2.4 2.8 1.6 
Other precision production 
OCCUD ALON Stic. csc craeaxatenecssnnscaevresetearte 8.5 5.6 5.5 oF §.1 6.4 4.7 3.8 3.6 5.1 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ...... 8.2 6.7 5.6 3.8 4.8 55 5.0 3.8 3.5 3.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and 
WISPQ CONS areaiotarreeracsectiasayasvtvevenes ares 9.6 8.1 5.9 4.5 6.2 6.7 5.5 4.9 4.0 4.8 
Transportation and material moving 
OCCUD AUIS tatercrscrsst omtywransaemintnce Gi 3.7 4.8 3.1 3.6 4.1 4.1 Bs} 2.1 3.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 
ANGIADONGUG szsemstaActeneterdicccccetcncet 8.0 7.6 5.2 3.0 3.0 4.9 5.4 3.9 4.3 2 
‘Data beginning with the 1991-92 period are not directly comparable with NOTE: Displacement rates are calculated by dividing the number of 
earlier periods due to differences in estimation methodology. displaced workers in a specified worker group by a tenure-adjusted, 2-year 
2 White-collar occupations are made up of the “managerial and average estimate of employment for the same worker group. Employment 
professional specialty” and “technical, sales, and administrative support” estimates for each year were adjusted, using job-tenure data from the 
categories. January 1983, 1987, 1991, and February 1996, 1998, and 2000 Current 
3 Blue-collar occupations are the sum of the “precision production, craft, Population Survey (cs) supplements, to include only those workers with 3 
and repair” and “operators, fabricators, and laborers” categories. years of tenure or more. A 2-year average was then computed using those 
adjusted employment estimates. | 
| 
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In the service-producing industries, displacement rates 
were up to 3.7 percent in finance, insurance, and real estate 
and up to 2.5 percent in services. The services industry, how- 
, ever, continued to have the lowest displacement rate among 
nonagricultural industries in the private sector. 

In the early 1980s, displacement among blue-collar 
workers was significantly higher than among their white-collar 
counterparts.© Over the past 2 decades, however, the dif- 
ference in displacement rates for these two groups has 
narrowed. In 1999 and 2000, blue-collar workers again had a 
higher rate of job loss (3.3 percent) compared with white- 
collar workers (2.4 percent). 


Tenure on the lost job. During the 1999-2000 period, 4.7 
million workers were displaced, regardless of their tenure on 
the lost job. Nearly three-fifths of these displaced workers 
had less than 3 years of tenure before losing their job. As in 
prior displacement surveys, long-tenured workers were 
generally less likely to lose a job. (See table 3.) 

The displacement rate for those with less than 3 years of ex- 
perience with their employer was 5.3 percent—more than twice 
the rate for their more experienced counterparts (2.5 percent). 
The job loss rate during 1999-2000 was lowest (1.6 percent) for 
workers who had tenure of 20 years or more with their employer. 


The displacement experience 


Reason for job loss. About one-half of the 2.0 million long- 
tenured workers displaced during 1999-2000 lost their job 
because their plant or company closed or moved. As in prior sur- 
veys, plant or company closings contributed the most to worker 
displacement. About 3 in 10 workers reported their position or 
shift had been abolished. The remaining 20 percent of displaced 
workers cited insufficient work for their lost job. (See table 4.) 
These proportions have changed little across recent surveys. 


Table 3._ Displacement rates by tenure on the lost job, 1981-2000 


Displaced workers with less education were more likely to 
cite plant or company closings as the reason for losing their 
job in 1999 or 2000. By contrast, displaced college graduates 
more often attributed job losses to having their position 
abolished. Research conducted by Henry S. Farber shows an 
increase in the share of more-educated displaced workers who 
cited a position or shift abolishment as the reason for job loss 
during the 1990s.’ Farber finds this consistent with reports of 
significant job loss among white-collar workers during the 
early and mid-1990s. 


Weeks without work. Displaced workers who found a new 
job were asked how long they went without work. The strong 
labor market of 1999 and 2000 again kept the duration of job 
search relatively low. In the 2002 survey, the median period 
between jobs for these 1.6 million displaced workers was 5.5 
weeks, little changed from the prior survey. (See table 5.) 

Other findings from the 2002 survey show that displaced 
workers aged 55 and older spent the most time without work— 
7.2 weeks, 2 weeks more than their counterparts aged 25-54. 
The median duration for women (7.7 weeks) was longer than 
that for men (4.1 weeks). 

Displaced workers with more education typically spent less 
time without a job than those with less education. College grad- 
uates spent 5.6 weeks without a job, compared with a median 
10.5 weeks for displaced workers without a high school diploma. 

Long-tenured displaced workers in construction and in 
transportation and public utilities spent the least time between 
jobs—2.2 weeks and 2.3 weeks, respectively. By contrast, 
displaced workers whose last job was in finance, insurance, or 
real estate were without work for the longest median duration— 
8.2 weeks. Workers displaced from manufacturing jobs spent 
a median 6.5 weeks without work. In manufacturing and in 
finance, insurance, and real estate, nearly one-third of displaced 
workers spent 15 or more weeks without work. (See table 6.) 


[Percent] 
Tenure on the lost job 1981-82 | 1983-84 | 1985-86 | 1987-88) 1989-90 | 1991-92'| 1993-94 | 1995-96 | 1997-98 |1999-2000 
t 

Total displaced, age 20 years and older .... 53h 41 4.0 3.2 4.3 4.9 4.4 3.9 3.4 3.7 
BESSHDAMISIV CANS ve ceeacee-tesecoen-occesstss acces 8.9 5.7 5.4 4.7 6.5 6.6 6.5 5.5 5.0 5.3 
VEGAS OM IMOlOmerrsesecssecsesscasccacqcscsatvsesue 3.9 Sul 3.1 2.4 3.1 3.9 3.3 2.9 PS ZO 
AOTANY CANS secretes seduce ne acncveendndeeseeeaees= 5.8 4.3 4.0 3.5 4.4 5.7 5.0 3.7 3.1 3.2 
BR OLO| WV GANS iatras tecanovae! castesepeaetieatosessa2 4.4 3.5 3.6 2.6 3.3 4.3 3.2 3.3 2.5 2.8 
HO V.GALS OL MOO) eceaesexeaasacasehees sacs eneeas 2:6 mae 2.3 lel a 2.8 2.5 2.3 2a 1.9 
JIOMOMASVCAMS Soeccc.cecac-ccsssscesssenusasossts ) Sui PATE 2.6 129% Sie 2:5, 3.0 2.6 2.4 2.0 1.9 
SOMOM OSVCAlS rae erates her2:5 oy 2p ch |} es Daf uy |i NS 2.4 2.2 
POW GAT SOU IMOLS  servatcneseencctenonson-+s0s | 2.0 eve 2.4 15 1.7 Dil DA aon 1.9 1.6 


’ Data, beginning with the 1991-92 period, are not directly comparable 
with earlier periods due to differences in estimation methodology. 

Note: Displacement rates are calculated by dividing the number of 
displaced workers in a specified worker group by a tenure-adjusted, 2-year 


average estimate of employment for the same worker group. Employment 
estimates for each year were adjusted, using job-tenure data from the 
January 1983, 1987, 1991, and February 1996, 1998, and 2000 Current 
Population Survey (CPS) supplements. 
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Displaced Workers 


Long-tenured displaced workers who lost jobs in 1999 or 2000, by age, sex, educational attainment, and reason 
for job loss 


Percent distribution 


ional attainment Displaced workers | pignt or company oes ; 
sh hea Ai ed ae (in thousands) closed down Insufficient work Position of si 
ai meved abolished 
TOtall:ZOWEATS ANG OIDEL, ccssceccscesccesseccse-soncrsvecseecsusnevaussss 2,005 52.1 18.8 29.2 


DONOVOASVEATS H nattterentteenrecerecar tesretre renee: A 50 (’) (*) (’) 
25 to 54 years .......... eet tie sys ekeeccencarreas an 1,584 51.8 18.9 29.4 
OO SA VOALS a. vecrer aces cetnesisstivecee SiPRtanenwereacis we, 352 56.0 16.2 27.8 
SH iNOlAA GANS eats ate eer denesereszenscocconevaecdneasecrsste $2 639 50.5 21.9 ZS 
AS TOO VANS erecece cert ture tcecseranesncweecuesiseesnteees see 593 50.6 Wr oa 
55 years and OIder .............se0seees rea satten bret 371 S122 16.4 32.3 
55 to 64 years.......... 303 52.8 13.9 34.0 


65 years and older 68 () () (’) 
MenZ0.veats: and OlOG i crc necsecceseces= capers eeeese¥caancoxastedenes 1,071 48.5 20.3 31.3 
WOoOMmennZOWeats AMO OlGOM nxctestescranccscrsarevesanves cernvncnes 933 56.2 17.0 26.8 

Educational attainment 
Less than a high school diploma ..............::::s:esceseeeeeeeeees 176 59.8 27.5 125, 
High school graduates, no college 665 55.0 24.4 20.6 
Some college, no degree ee 450 55.9 14.5 29.6 
Associate’s degree ............. ae see 218 52.0 17.4 30.6 
Bachelor's degree ........... fre iis 345 42.2 14.2 43.6 
AGVANCEC COQNCC cuore resaec,scccies cap stRecgatecsevi- qcvsesstesevtsars 150 41.2 8.6 50.1 
fa 
' Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them 


Note: Datarefer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenureonajob to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 
they had lost or left between January 1999 and December 2000 because 


Felad te Long-tenured displaced workers who found new jobs by weeks without work, age, sex, educational attainment, 


and employment status in January 2002 
Total who Weeks without work before finding a job 
Characteristic found jobs 
(in thousands)| Less than Sto 14 15 to 26 27 to 52 52 weeks |Median weeks 
5 weeks weeks weeks weeks or more without work 
4 ee 
Total, 20 years and older 1,604 785 360 225 170 64 | 5.5 
BOGAN GANS Oistsd.. veered. sass 1,336 656 306 202 135 37 Bat 
25 to 34 Yea" uu... eee 311 136 84 56 30 5 6.6 
35 to 44 year .........00008 549 281 136 63 52 a 4.3 
45 to 54 years ...... eee 474 238 86 83 53 14 4.5 
DS: YEAS aNd OlUGM. ce. cccseecsecavscoxerensae 230 107 43 21 32 27 td 
EEINPIOVOC tear nem eres 1,433 713 315 209 149 47 47 
Unemployed ............:::s0e 104 41 24 12 te 10 8.3 
Not in the labor force 68 31 21 4 5 7 (i) 
Men 
Men, 20 years and older ..............00+. 883 467 207 100 80 29 4.1 
Employed 795 424 186 88 71 26 4.0 
WITS DIOY OU caregsatenercccensncacaveranes 57 26 10 11 9 1 (‘) 
Not in the labor force .................. 29 16 1 0 0 2 (‘) 
Women 

Women, 20 years and older ............. 720 318 153 125 90 34 hake 
FEIVPIOV OC saasussarss ceterag vs nicwevachcnas 636 288 129 120 78 21 Tee 
PN GMMDIOVOO avethacarveasrariescorcceden 45 14 14 1 id 9 (') 
Not in the labor force .............006 38 15 10 4 5 4 (*) 

Educational attainment 
Less than a high school diploma......... 109 38 36 23 6 6 10.5 
High school graduates, no college ...... 505 260 116 59 53 17 4.4 
Some college, no degree 371 183 74 50 46 18 4.8 
Associate's degree ...cc.esecccessene. - 177 83 48 19 25 2 5.8 
Bachelor’s degree 315 153 60 58 31 13 5.6 
Advanced degree 126 67 26 16 9 8 4.0 

| i | I LL | 


' Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job 
they had lost or left between January 1999 and December 2000 because 


their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for 
them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 
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Receipt of unemployment insurance. The receipt of 
unemployment insurance (UI) among displaced workers over 
the last 2 decades appears cyclical, varying with the econ- 
omy’s overall condition. With the economic expansion of 
the 1990s entering its 9th and 10th consecutive years in 1999 
and 2000, relatively few displaced workers used UI. 

About 45 percent of the 2.0 million long-tenured 
displaced workers in 1999-2000 used uI to replace some 
lost income following job loss, and one-fifth of those who 
received UI reported they had exhausted their benefits. 


Both proportions are the lowest recorded since the 
inception of the Displaced Worker Supplement in the early 
1980s. (See table 7.) This lower incidence of UI receipt 
reflects the relatively few weeks that most displaced 
workers went without work and a high reemployment rate. 
As one would expect, displaced workers who spent more 
time between jobs were more reliant upon unemployment 
insurance and more likely to exhaust their benefits. Over 
two-thirds of those who spent a year or more between their 
old and new jobs exhausted their benefits. (See table 8.) 


| Table 6.| 6. Long-tenured displaced workers who found new jobs by weeks without work, industry, class of worker, and 
occupation of the lost job 
Weeks without work before finding a job 
Characteristic Megane cd 
(in thou a ds) Less than § to 14 15 to 26 27 to 52 52 weeks |Median weeks 
| 5 weeks weeks weeks weeks or more without work 
Total, 20 years and older ................0.0. 1,604 785 360 225 170 64 s}f5) 
Industry and class of worker 
Nonagricultural private wage and salary 
workers 1,522 732 353 214 162 61 yi 
Mining 19 6 4 5 0 4 (') 
Construction .............. 99 62 22 9 4 2 (Xf 
Manufacturing 466 209 113 71 50 23 6.5 
DULraDIG\GOOdS cet ee 272 132 69 34 32 5 5.2 
Nondurable goods ..............-0+ 194 (ab 44 36 18 19 9.9 
Transportation and public utilities ... 101 55 13 18 15 0 2.3 
Wholesale trade #.rn.....,.cccaconnseeeees 108 58 14 11 13 12 4.2 
ROTA AG Oiecrecctvessstseeceorsncvetscertss-4s0 207 96 53 20 31 7 6.1 
Finance, insurance, and realestate... | 154 66 38 32 13 5 8.2 
SEIMICOS) sassedenccdteteccaecectevss=csothapteatse 371 181 96 50 37 ‘t 5.0 
Professional Services ..........:..06 170 87 46 16 18 3 4.4 
Agricultural wage and salary workers .... i 4 1 0 0 2 (‘) 
Government WOrkeTS ..........::ceeeeeeeees 63 45 5 ial 2 ) (') 
Occupation | 
Managerial and professional specialty 493 224 125 75 53 16 6.2 
Executive, administrative, and | 
managerial ...............05 311 122 88 61 26 14 7.8 
Professional specialty 184 102 38 15 27 2 3.6 
Technical, sales, and administrative ‘ 
SUP PON lanes etsceeet ccsdtsenapsrecsecccseeew sarees 510 | 251 112 61 65 21 5.0 
Technicians and related support..... 58 31 17 6 0 4 (") 
SAl6S OCCUPATIONS wesceceeseee-eeneny- oes 213 105 41 32 22 13 SB) If 
Administrative support, including 
CISKICAN esc teeree fees cet esestecotesectueres 240 115 54 23 43 5 NL 
Service OCCUPATIONS .............eeeeeeeeeees 88 45 27 9 5 2 4.4 
Protective S@rviCeS ...........:eeeeeeeees 14 5 6 0 3 0 (‘) 
Other service occupations .............. 73 40 20 ) 2 2 (') 
Precision production, craft, and 
VOW AN ee sccr a. senses areteeteveseocecesntesvsseeatee 214 108 47 29 24 6 
Mechanics and repairers ................ 61 27 8 10 14 2 (") 
GONSIMUCHION TAD OS cs_s-.cecseeorseoee---- 50 37 6 6 1 0 (*) 
Other precision production 
OCCUOAUONMS ete es vesrettser.stecereneee 103 45 32 13 9 6.0 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ... 281 151 44 50 20 16 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, 
AITGUNSDOCLONS: g2-.caseceseuss.coneseaveass 160 ifs) 21 35 14 15 8.4 
Transportation and material moving 
CCUPALOMNS: wrtssgecescssenrs-t-sachevtsesare 79 59 11 2 6 1 1.6 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, ; 
helpers, and laborers .............0+ 41 16 12 13 0 0 (‘) 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ............ 4 1 1 (") 
1 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work 
NOTE: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job for them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 
they had lost or left between January 1999 and December 2000 because 


SN sees 


( 
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Displaced Workers 


Loss of health insurance. Many workers rely on employer- 
provided health insurance coverage. As a result, those who 
lose or leave a job may experience a period without health 
insurance. Nearly 3 in 4 workers displaced during 1999-2000 
had been covered by an employer-provided health plan on 
the job they lost. (See table 9.) 

Among displaced workers whose health insurance had 
been provided by their employer, 80 percent were covered by 
some group health insurance plan in January 2002.* The 
likelihood of having health insurance at the time of the survey 
largely depended on the employment status of displaced 


workers. About 86 percent of those employed in January 2002 
had group health insurance, compared with only 48 percent 
of those who were unemployed. The coverage rate for unem- 
ployed persons was much lower than that recorded in the 2000 
survey. 


After displacement 


Employment status. The reemployment rate—the proportion 
of long-tenured displaced workers employed at the time of 
the survey—was 74 percent in January 2002, about the same 


Table 7_ Long-tenured displaced workers by receipt and exhaustion of unemployment insurance benefits and 
employment status at the time of the survey 
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[Numbers in thousands] 
1981-82 1983-84 1985-86 | 1987-88 1989-90 
Characteristic ; | F j i i 
Displaced Displaced Displaced Displaced Displaced 
workers Percent | workers | Percent workers Percent workers | Percent workers Percent 
“ If —+ 
Total, 20 years and 
OMA eres exete sects eye oxsuacse 2,361 100.0 1,920 100.0 1,996 100.0 1,623 100.0 2,192 100.0 
Received benefits’ .. 1,725 rAcya| 1,223 63.7 1,239 62.1 929 of 1,301 59.4 
Exhausted 
benefits ............. 980 41.5 () ) 668 33.5 451 27.8 733 33.4 
Employed Be 1,517 100.0 1,363 100.0 1,533 100.0 1,278 100.0 1,600 100.0 
Received benefits ...; 1,072 70.7 851 62.4 931 60.7 701 54.9 902 56.4 
Exhausted 
benefits ............. 469 30.9 (*) (*) 443 28.9 277 21.4 424 26.5 
Unemployed eaedeeeagecssoe 480 100.0 240 100.0 192 100.0 124 100.0 293 100.0 
Received benefits ... 405 84.4 176 73.3 146 76.0 88 71.0 210 TAS 
Exhausted 
benefits ............. 326 67.9 (*) (*) 105 54.7 60 48.4 161 54.9 
Not in the labor force Per 364 100.0 317 100.0 271 100.0 221 100.0 299 100.0 
Received benefits ... 248 68.1 196 61.8 162 59.8 140 63.3 189 63.2 
Exhausted 
benefits ............. 185 50.8 (*) (e) 120 44.3 114 51.6 148 49.5 
| 4 
1991-92 1993-94 1995-96 1997-98 1999-2000 
Displ d Displ | | | 
splace isplaced Displaced Displaced Displaced 
workers Percent workers | Percent workers Percent workers Percent Satoh Percent 
= = SaSe tee = Bh 
Total, 20 years and 
OIDEL ...--osseesseee wssesaee 2,816 100.0 2,445 100.0 2,238 100.0 1,920 100.0 2,005 100.0 
Received benefits’ .. 1,746 62.0 1,302 53.3 1,142 51.0 883 46.0 897 44.7 
Exhausted , 
benefits ............. 878 31.2 687 28.1 619 27.7 437 22.8 419 20.9 
Employed ........... sesveses 2,113 100.0 1,920 100.0 1,846 100.0 1,496 100.0 1,487 100.0 
Received benefits ... 1,267 60.0 1,002 §2.2 911 49.3 636 42.5 613 41.2 
Exhausted ; 
benefits ............ 499 23.6 468 24.4 448 24.3 251 16.8 233 15, 
Unemployed ............. 313 100.0 177 100.0 114 100.0 108 100.0 210 100.0 
Received benefits ... 241 77.0 ltd 66.1 74 64.9 TAS : 
eevee 69.4 118 56.2 
benefits ............. 185 59.1 79 44.6 43 37.7 52 48.1 79 37.6 
Not in the labor force. 390 100.0 348 100.0 278 100.0 316 100.0 308 
: ; : . : 100.0 
Received benefits ... 238 61.0 183 52.6 157 56.5 172 
E Wacaren 54.4 166 53.9 
benefits ............. 194 49.7 140 40.2 128 46.0 134 42.4 | 107 : 34.7 
‘ Data will not sum to totals or 100 percent because the numbers of NOTE: Data refer to 
: persons who had 3 or more years of tenur: 
displaced workers who reported that they did not receive benefits or did not —_job they had lost or left during the survey reference ered Gecausatietr 
geass ois Bil i plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them to 


do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 


Table 8. 8. Long-tenured displaced workers by receipt and exhaustion of unemployment insurance benefits, and weeks 
without work before finding a new job, 1999-2000 


Weeks without work 


Total 


(in thousands) 


ao 


HOtALWHOMOUNG ODS preter sree nee ee eee 
MOSSHtNaMmsSiweSKkScrecctvecsscccvscs.suesbere ese ace oo cuaceuneesenee se 
5 to 14 WeeKS ...... eee eee 

15 to 26 weeks... 

Tet OVO WOCKS 8 as.c..<cs00ssessbccscaenes 

52 weeks or more 


1,593 


781 
355 
223 
102 
131 


Percent distribution 
[— 
Received benefits Did not receive 
unemployment 
Total Exhausted benefits insurance 
Sai lle 

42.2 ideal Siar 

16.4 4.9 83.6 

58.2 6.9 41.8 

68.1 PES 31.9 

86.0 59.0 14.0 

75.6 67.2 24.4 


Note: 


Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job 
they had lost or left between January 1999 and December 2000 because 


their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for 


them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 


Long-tenured displaced workers by incidence of group health insurance coverage on lost and current job, and 
by sex, race, Hispanic origin, and employment status in January 2002 


Covered by a group health 
insurance plan on lost job(') 
Characteristic Total Percent covered by any Not covered 
(inthousands) | _ Total group health insurance on lost job 
(in thousands) plan in January 2002 
Yes No 
+ —- 
sOtaly 20! yeaTS'and OMSL seccscctes: ccccaennceevssdsetsescocesepecceereecs 2,005 1,457 79.7 20.0 537 
EMmMPplOVOC rec cnceavetenec sere <sncctc.seseescenemcccccesseomurcucononers 1,487 1,108 85.6 14.0 372 
WIMGIMPIOV OO Parececeesese setcwsae Seicencacnataccosccascescceysdeteconnesncee 210 146 47.9 6251 60 
Not in the labor force ............cceeeeeeeee 308 203 69.5 29.6 105 
Men, 20 years and Older .............::0:c000 1,071 795 82.8 17.0 266 
IFAT) LOM ELE) eseccess-cocaancds teeta er ReSecee Coco 824 625 88.6 lee 192 
LMOM OY CD icecvereece-ccesthaseecceuvsteesrecesers 130 90 51.1 48.9 35 
WNothinitine IabOmtOnCO ves. cacsssonccssceateccscosercerscccscestecese rs 118 80 71.3 26.3 38 
Women, 20 years and older 933 662 76.0 23.6 271 
ENMPIOV OO) oes. sec-caccececes asevecescecssseseonoancs 663 483 81.8 17.6 180 
Unemployed 80 56 (?) (2) 25 
NOtiMOW ADO OLCO len. wacccaseoottererescnc--sue-sedyncceeeontccceot 190 123 68.3 31.7 67 
White* 

HOtale2 OlVCAars -AlCOldGlises.ccesccssaresttaxscatceerescheorenssctssrsaes 1,678 1,226 80.5 19.1 441 
907 679 83.9 15.8 217 

770 547 76.4 23.0 223 

261 177 78.0 22.0 84 

128 88 80.7 19.3 39 

134 89 75.3 25.8 44 

Hispanic origin® 

Total, 20 years And OIE? .....:...c..ccecenccnceeceeecerencearecreeceasese 152 80 73.8 27.5 72 
Men 53 27 (?) (?) 26 
Women 99 53 (?) (?) 46 


2 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


1 Health insurance coverage excludes Medicare or Medicaid. Detail will 
not sum to totals or 100 percent because a small number of respondents did 
not know about their coverage on their past and/or current job. 


2 Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to 
totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented, and 


Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. 


Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job 
they had lost or left between January 1999 and December 2000 because 
their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them 


to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 
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displaced workers by age, sex, race, Hispanic origin, and employment status in January 2002 


? Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
because data for the “other races” group are not presented, and Hispanics 
are included in both the white and black population groups. 


Percent distribution by employment status in January 2002 
Fett Displaced workers F 
Characteristic : Not in the 
(in thousands) Employed Unemployed icbarterce 
t 

lotalWeONWOAatSiaNnG OlGCiaecacrecsrercesecstncsvetistars corencevace 2,005 tee 10.5 = 
DOO CA VOATS eee mcr nee ee 50 () (’) (') 
ONO OA CAIUS t-castencanspacecsasnurecesee concn ae 1,584 78.4 11.1 10.5 

25 to 34 years 352 80.2 9.3 10.6 

35 to 44 years 639 79.8 12.0 8.2 

AB tO! SA; VCANS ict ce csaxctcevssevsteecutestessiaeect=:aessavasuesetes 593 75.8 11.2 13.0 

BS WOALSTAMNG ONGC feeecsaecssecanesteaccsnnswessacscsecearvasasceransees 371 56.8 8.2 35.0 
55 tO1G4 VOAN Ss fivccessccsesacsvscesecsssscecccsyeacsarvvieuseeverseasd 303 64.4 Lo liad 

G5 VEars ANG IOIDSH ov -taestees-ceceecs eevacss sosenapencerarce 68 @ (‘) (‘) 
Mens 2ONVeEaTSialtG ONC errrrecncrscccecpiee secsscexreveaetetaevecssnas 1,071 76.9 ws) 11.0 
Women, 20 years and OIE? .............ceeeceeeceseseeesenesesseeree 933 71.0 8.6 20.4 

White? 

TOtal20 Wears ANd ODOR scestees oncegesststtrecyecsseeevecrenaserrecose 1,678 75:1 9.8 15.1 
MOTE se Sicecccees Sas eae mee eee een eee read 907 78.8 aie2 10.0 
WGITIG IT icece sve cte ces ceccatccnsce cases cucteteen sites chen eeteeertvacncetliew's 770 70.7 8.1 212 

Black? 

Total, 20 \years and OldCL «......cteccceterwecagescaresteoeeovsececssoes 261 68.7 14.3 17.0 
WM Keli eas sceenoceeeaceretneer cae Race eee oer e eae cetera eee 128 66.2 tat 18.6 
WMG I cserccc oe cccccase svcecste eee acer oetoaeenccats Sus. carsone ete nensn 134 71.4 135 15.4 

Hispanic origin? 

Total 2OiVEars ANG Ol CMa. .ccarcascetacenaneananesnendncetencanexenconvs 152 69.6 18.2 12.2 
WEE cetastnccoa nee beptnncdeocsne ensiacee: Genenech ce part orepracceeactocoecsocco-a5 53 (') (") (') 
WOMVOM Dz ceccen cee ecenc todas cise ieevavvcnacvdraacsncecssvataens step esoreageceses 99 67.4 154 i775 

I | 
1 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a 


job they had lost or left between January 1999 and December 2000 because 
their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for 
them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 


as in the prior survey. The share of displaced workers who 
were unemployed when surveyed was nearly 11 percent, 
almost double the proportion measured in the 2000 survey. 
(See table 10.) 

Overall, labor market conditions were weak in January 
2002 following the recession that ended in November 2001 .? 
The employment-population ratio declined from 64.3 percent 
when the recession began in March 2001 to 62.7 percent in 
January 2002. The national unemployment rate rose from 
4.3 percent to 5.6 percent over the same period. Thus, at the 
time of the survey, displaced workers faced a labor market 
characterized by significantly diminished labor demand. 

Compared with the prior (Feb. 2000) survey, displaced 
workers across the major demographic groups experienced 
declines in reemployment rates and increased likelihood of 
unemployment when surveyed in January 2002. Men were 
again more likely than women to be reemployed. The 
reemployment rate for men was 77 percent, compared with 
71 percent for women. Blacks and Hispanics who had lost 
jobs during 1999 or 2000 had similar reemployment rates in 
January 2002, about 69 percent and 70 percent, respectively. 
The reemployment rate for blacks was down nearly 18 


percentage points from the 2000 survey; the rate for Hispanics 
62 
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was down 7 percentage points. The proportions of black and 
Hispanic job losers who were unemployed in January 2002 
increased significantly to 14 and 18 percent, respectively. 

Older displaced workers were most likely to have left the 
labor force following displacement. Among displaced workers 
aged 55 and older, 35 percent were not in the labor force. 
Following a job loss, this exit from the labor force among many 
older individuals likely reflects a decision to retire.!° 


Moving to another area. After losing a job, some displaced 
workers move to another area to search for work or to take 
another job. Among long-tenured workers displaced during 
1999 or 2000, only 8 percent had moved for one of these 
reasons. Overall, those who moved to find work had the same 
reemployment rate as those who did not move. (See table 11.) 


The new jobs 


Switching industries and occupations. To find work following 
job loss, many displaced workers enter a new industry or pursue 
an entirely new line of work. One-half of all long-tenured 
workers displaced in 1999 or 2000 and reemployed in January 
2002 had switched to a new major industry. (See table 12.) 


—— 


Toile 12. Long-tenured displaced workers by industry of lost job and percent reemployed in the same industry or in the 
services industry, January 2002 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Long-tenured displaced workers by age, sex, and whether they moved to a different city or county to find or 
take another job, January 2002 
{Numbers in thousands] 
Nonmovers Movers 
Age and sex Employed Empl d 
loyed in mployed in 
Total January 2002 Percent Total January 2002 deca ti 
el} 
Total 
Hotaly 20) Vears:AndiOld@Nicsscccsscscessveseeseecseeee.- ss 1,847 1,370 74.2 158 117 74.1 
25 to 54 years 1,449 1,143 78.9 135 99 TECHS} 
55 years and older 357 202 56.6 14 9 (‘) 
Men 
Hotaln2O vears and OldChate-eecesc teeta 967 743 76.8 105 81 Te 
DOTO OA VOANS veces eoseanee 776 631 81.3 96 73 76.0 
55 years and older 177 104 58.8 8 8 (‘) 
Women 
Wotale2O0)\vearsiand/Olden cece: scnnecer rete ss sces 880 627 71.3 53 36 (‘) 
ZONO DOAN CANS o-dec-.sscsesrsesrs 673 511 75.9 39 26 (‘) 
55 years and older 180 98 54.4 5 1 (') 
‘Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them 
Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 
they had lost or left between January 1999 and December 2000 because 


Percent in Percent in 
Industry of lost job Total Total reemployed the same the services 
industry industry 
Total, nonagricultural private wage and salary workers . 1,893 1,413 49.9 33.8 
VINTEC perenne te coc nc nara oaks adc ccesescsccstecnectuberenacecnpressecteare 27 19 (‘) (‘) 
GOMStUCUOMscreccceeeatnces 121 82 58.5 Wen. 
Manufacturing oa 619 445 46.1 24.9 
BUTADIG QQ OOOS erencctatconsenceesctnacenatachsacthanteancontsssesrnstanys 376 263 40.3 28.1 
NONGUTADIO'QOOUS teetcctecesncrcenssnnnesecse acres renscesconereees 244 182 29.7 20.3 
Transportation and public utilities 131 84 35.7 28.6 
Wiholosale trade... <..ciccccccsusncvsccseuesvssareneee 119 108 21.3 21.3 
BRC UAI CACC yacccet ete sac e cs carene tot sasvoncseenseese Brie Macc: 249 174 48.3 PA |) 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ..............:eeeeeeeeneee 170 138 49.3 16.7 
SS OE WICOS rte eee eo ws se ciana ca ob sav ceeoags ousseseotbaAWaue Seversveces 453 363 66.4 66.4 
‘Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. their plant or company closed down or moved, there was insufficient work 
Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job for them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 
they had lost or left between January 1999 and December 2000 because 
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Industry switching varies across the major sectors. 
Workers displaced from jobs in construction and in the 
services industry were most likely to be reemployed in the 
same industry. In fact, about two-thirds of those who lost 
jobs in services were reemployed in that same industry when 
surveyed in 2002. By contrast, only one in five workers 
displaced from jobs in the wholesale trade industry remained 
in that sector upon reemployment. 

Employment growth during 1999 and 2000 was con- 
centrated in the service sector.'' Employment in the services 
industry increased by 4.0 million during this period. One- 
third of all reemployed displaced workers were employed in 


the services industry in January 2002. 

Displaced workers are less likely to switch their occupation 
following job loss than they are to change industries. Sixty 
percent of these reemployed individuals worked in the same 
major occupational group in January 2002. (See table 13.) 
Across different industries, many occupations require specific 
knowledge or skills, leading many who have lost jobs to 
search for work in a similar occupation. Displaced white- 
collar workers are more likely to stay in the same occupation 
than blue-collar workers—64 versus 53 percent, respectively. 

Among the 1.5 million long-tenured workers who lost jobs 
in 1999 or 2000 and who were reemployed in January 2002, 
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9 percent had taken a service job. Displaced blue-collar workers held part-time jobs, and 6 percent were self-employed or 
were more likely to switch to a service job than their white- working as unpaid family workers. One-quarter of these 
collar counterparts. . displaced workers were either unemployed or no longer in 
the labor force when surveyed. (See table 14.) 
Earnings. Of the 2.0 million long-tenured workers displaced Among displaced workers who were reemployed in full- 
during 1999-2000, 92 percent lost full-time jobs. When time jobs in January 2002, half reported earning at or above 
surveyed in January 2002, about 62 percent of them were once _ what they had earned on the lost job, and half reported earning 
again working in full-time wage and salary jobs, 8 percent less than what they had earned previously. After losing a job 


Table 13. Long-tenured displaced workers by occupation of lost job and percent reemployed in the same occupation or 
in service occupations, January 2002 


[Numbers in thousands] 


re) ti Floskiob Total Total reemploved Percent in the Percent in 

Soe nett OF ae He he. - nite same occupation | service occupations 
TOtaAINe Ol VSANS ANG ONGC Mis eee nese ccnesencsaeeacensaveteecascacacenesarncve 2,005 1,487 60.1 9.0 
Witite2CollanOccupations ) .o-2x seccccscneseasteveescasecscanotaseace 1,194 930 63.7 4.8 
Managerial and professional specialty ................0 596 469 68.7 1:9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .......... 373 300 48.3 2.3 
PROleSSIONAlISDOCIANY Vacca: uteemrence o aeecess seceeesscnees 223 170 71.2 y Ps 
Technical, sales, and administrative support .......... 598 461 58.6 7.8 
Technicians and related SUPPOFt .........-.sceeeeeeeees 72 53 (7) (?) 
SAlOS OCCUPALIONS ac. ceseecsscseeencectucres curdersunde-seneseeee 249 196 51.0 8.2 
Administrative support, including clerical ............ 277 212 50.0 4.7 
SEMVIGE OCCUPATIONS Sievers -cusate cose stosote cos-ceeevevesses-tscnteas 124 85 64.7 64.7 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS! a. .casccesccvsssceccearsssnesvconsvatszcersans 646 454 53.1 Ves) 
Precision production, craft, and repair ..............200 267 219 44.3 8.2 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ............:..0 379 235 61.3 6.8 
Farming, forestry)and fiSMIM GQ) sc c.cscccccececccseessseuzerarreoe i 6 (?) (?) 

1 See text footnote for a definition of the white- and blue-collar occupations. they had lost or left between January 1999 and December 2000 because 

? Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. their plant or company closed down or moved, there was insufficient work 


Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job for them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 


Table 14. 


Median weekly earnings of long-tenured displaced full-time wage and salary workers on their lost jobs and on 
jobs held at the time of the survey 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Reemployed in full-time wage and salary jobs 
Earnings relative Median weekly ] 
; ~ Displaced a to those of lost job earnings on: Selt- 
urvey date full-time | part ota Equal Notin 
andreference | wage and | time! Total '|_“"° Below, | or Job << ~ 
riod for job loss reported| At least |“ But At least bb rene 
pe j salary 20 above held labor 
i} ’ 20 Lost Percent; unpaid | employed 
workers eamings within | but at famil force 
percent| 55 within | Percent job aver change pak Y 
below percent 20 above date bide duds she 
percent 
: ss 7 = 2 - } abe 
January: | | 
1984, 1981-82 ..... 2,167 1641) | TS 1,023 33.7 17.6 27.0 21.8 |$340| $293 -13.8 114 446 309 
1986, 1983-84 ..... 1,798 122 | 1,087] 1,086 26.5 13.9 2731 32.5 329 330 0.3 90 233 266 
1988, 1985-86 ..... 1,855 Uh sl 87 | 0S 32.9 14.8 29.3 23.0 412 353 -14.3 143 179 235 
1990, 1987-88 ..... 1,464 83 995 878 2ha 18.8 25.1 28.9 416 391 -6.0 92 115 179 
1992, 1989-90 ..... 2,011 131 | 1,201} 1,088 Sid 17.1 28.1 23.7 439 410 -6.6 149 275 252 
February: 
1994, 1991-92 ..... 2,563 201 | 1,536) 1,386 34.4 17.8 28.4 19.4 553 473 -14.5 210 295 322 
1996, 1993-94 ..... 2,167 143 | 1,396] 1,245 33.7 19.8 20.2 21.3 539 461 -14.5 184 156 288 
1998, 1995-96 ..... 2,011 188 | 1,358] 1,192 26.1 19.3 30.2 24.4 558 §35 4.1 122 104 240 
2000, 1997-98 ..... 1,738 109 | 1,171} 1,005 23.7 ioe 34.5 26.1 567 565 -—4 89 101 269 
January: 
2002, 1999-2000 . 1,853 141 | 1,140} 948 26.4 22.9 30.7 20.0 | 695} 645 ks -7.2 103 205 264 


"Includes some workers who did not report earnings on the lost job. 
NOTE: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job 


they lost or left because their plant or company closed or moved, there was 
insufficient work for them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 
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Median weekly earnings of long-tenured displaced full-time wage and salary workers on their lost jobs 
and on jobs held in January 2002, by age, sex, race, Hispanic origin, and educational attainment 
{Numbers in thousands] 
| Reemployed in full-time wage and salary jobs in January 2002 
Earnings relative Median weekly 
to those of lost job earnings on: 
Displaced Selt 
full-time Total q : 
Part Equal I dj Not 
se J Below, employe in 
Characteristic © wage and’ time | Total! | ene | Atlecst| “nar | Of | Atleast he and Un- | the 
salary reported ur | above held : 
r 20 : »| 20 | Lost : Percent! unpaid | employed! labor 
workers eamings within | but 5 in 
percent) “55 Dui |percent job |, change} family force 
below within | above somal | workers 
percent 20 2002 
percent 
ve it | = 
Total, 20 years and | 
(0) 0 = ie eee ees a eens 1,853 141 1,140 948 | 26.4 | 22.9 30.7 | 20.0 | $695 | $645 | -7.2 103 205 264 
20 to 24 years ............ 35 4 16 10 | (*) (*) (*) () (*) (*) (*) 0 4 12 
25 to 54 years ............ 1,478 88 993 842 | 26.4 | 21.6 31.1 20.9 697 650 | -6.7 80 lr 146 
25 to 34 years ......... 334 21 229 208 | 21.2 19.7 28.4 | 30.8 570 618 8.4 19 28 37 
35 to 44 years ......... 590 53 393 342 | 23.1 24.3 31.9 | 20:8 708 686 | -3.1 24 Ge 43 
45 to 54 years ......... 554 14 370 294 | 34.0 | 19.7 32:39) 13.9 783 635 | -18.9 37 67 65 
55 to 64 years .......... 286 37 131 95 | 29.5 | 26.3 29.5 | 14.7 720 662 | -8.1 21 23 74 
65 years and older ..... 54 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 7 33 
Men, 20 years and 
Oldies Fe tecseteckcoseecceases 1,033 42 676 559 25.0 22.9 32.2 19.9 779 721 -7.2 79 125 112 
Women, 20 years and 
ONdSleteccsccynceesteccoseustars 820 99 463 390 | 28.2 | 23.1 28.5 | 20:3 590 527 | -10.7 24 80 153 
White® 
Total, 20 years and 
OID Gia cxczosccczensveesevsvsess 1,541 115 964 807 26.4 21.8 30.4 21.4 722 670 7.2 89 159 215 
MGI o-sesesczcnssesesc ceosrasere 873 36 590 486 24.9 23.7 30.0 21.4 811 745 —8.1 65 97 85 
WOMCM etree csisecosseenseees 669 78 374 321 28.7 | 19.0 30.8 | 21.5 605 558 | -7.8 24 62 130 
Black® 
251 24 143 111 26.1 29.7 36.0 | 8.1 536 454 | -15.3 6 37 40 
124, A 6 1) 60) sgh | CE FC ROS) BU) ae a iene) 6 19 | 24 
127 18 74 54 (7) GE (7) (?) (*) (7) 0) 18 16 
Hispanic origin® 
Total, 20 years and 
ro) fo (>| epee reer re Ree 143 19 78 71 (?) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 9) 3 28 16 
MOM cresevets tee sere. cee 53 7 29 25 (*) (*) () (*) (*) (E (7) 3 13 1 
WOM GMs. .ccsessess nevesect 90 12 48 46 @ (*) (*) (*) (*) (G (*) 0 15 15 
Educational attainment 
Less than a high school | 
(00) (0) af2 het cree hencereseroeer 1G ie 27 Mer | 53 (*) (*) | (7) () (*) (*) (?) 7 27 39 
High school graduates, 
NO COMEE ........eeeeeees 616 40 351 288 2B aeZer 24.3 | 19.8 607 565 | -8.6 13 111 100 
Some college, no 
(oso) (Y= eeaieceoa ry cence 419 33 278 240 || 31.3} 21.7 26.3 | 20.8 615 571 —7.2 18 28 67 
Associate’s degree ........ 201 15 143 121 32.2 18.2 33.1 16.5 704 715 | -1.6 if 12 24 
Bachelor’s degree ......... 311 20 207 177 3) 20:3. 4.22:0 33.9 | 23.7 998 962 | -3.6 39 24 20 
Advanced degree .......... 139 5 98 68 a, (?) (7) (7) (7) (7) 13 al 2 14 
‘Includes 192,000 who did not report earnings on their lost job. Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure ona 
2 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. job they had lost or left between January 1999 and December 2000 because 
3 Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for 
totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented and them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 
Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. 
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in 1999 or 2000, median weekly earnings for these reem- 
ployed persons fell 7 percent.'? One-quarter of this group 
reported their earnings on the new job were 20 percent or 
more below those on the job they lost. 

In an analysis of earnings losses incurred by displaced 
workers over the full survey reference period (1999-2001), 
Farber not only emphasizes the decline in earnings on the new 
job compared with the old, but also measures the foregone 
earnings increases many workers might have received had 
they not been displaced.'* Using a control group of non- 
displaced workers, Farber estimates an average wage gain of 
nearly 7 percent in the 1999-2001 period. When combined 
with the average earnings decline from the lost job to the new, 
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Median weekly earnings of long-tenured displaced full-time wage and salary workers on their lost jobs 
and on jobs held in January 2002, by industry and class of worker of lost job 
[Numbers in thousands] 
al Me Reemployed in full-time wage and salary jobs in January 2002 Lacan 
Earnings relative Median weekly 
to those of lost job | earnings on: 
1 ] 
Displaced Total Self- 
full-time | port Equal employed Not in 
Industry and class wage and Pa who Por ae Below, Cee accel Job past an) rik 
of worker of time | Total’ |reported but held ' 
lost job salary ne 20 thin above,| 29 Lost iy Percent) unpaid |employed) labor 
workers eamings| yercent| but |percent| job change! family force 
below 20 | within bove January workers 
percent! “95 | 970% 2002 
percent 
| | | | 4 
Total, 20 years and 
older a eR eas 1,853 141 1,140 948 26.4 | 22.9 30.7 | 20.0 | $695 | $645 | -7.2 103 205 264 
Nonagricultural private 
wage and salary 
waren See Rae lie 1,767 130 | 1,096 917 PAA || Re 29:7 — | 202 694 643 | -7.3 100 196 244 
MiningiStee esos. 27 0 15 15 (*) (*) e) (*) (?) (7) () 4 4 4 
Construction ............... 116 2 73 65 (*) (*) (*) () (*) (*) 9) fe 34 0 
Manufacturing ............ 607 28 379 312 33.3 | 27.6 20.2 | 18.9 662 571 | -13.7 28 51 121 
Durable goods ......... 370 18 213 169 29.0 | 26.6 22.55 [e219 716 597 | -16.6 26 35 78 
Nondurable goods ... 237 10 165 143 38:5 | 28:7 17.5: |-154 614 511 | -16.8 2 16 43 
Transportation and : 
public utilities ......... 128 8 68 54 (?) (?) (6) (*) (*) (?) () 5 26 225 
Transportation ......... 75 8 40 36 (*) (?) (?) (?) () (?) () 5 16 6 
Communications and 
other public 
Ltt Set eee 52 0 27 18 (*) (*) (*) (?) (?) (*) (*) 0 10 15 
Wholesale and retail 
Lg: (0 (Were ae ee eer eee 327 31 196 163 25.2 | 14.7 44.8 | 15.3 662 606 | -8.5 27 36 37 
Wholesale trade ...... 116 12 74 56 (*) C) (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) 19 9 3 
Retail trade .............. 210 19 123 106 33.0 | 18.9 34.9, -) 13:2 595 533 |-10.4 7 oT 34 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate........ 162 18 109 92 19.6 | 23.9 38.0 18.5 787 716 | -9.0 9 12 14 
SOrviGOS vizisccmmereenee 394 39 257 215 25:67) 20:5 29.8 | 24.2 692 715 3.3 21 30 47 
Professional 
SEMVICOS os feswencetare-s 186 18 118 102 33:3>-}—-17.6 29.4 19.6 680 688 1.2 10 7 32 
Other services......... 196 20 132 107 19.6 | 24.3 S16} 24.5 671 711 6.0 10 23 10 
Agricultural wage and 
salary workers ........... AZ 6 2 2 (?) (?) (?) (?) (°) (?) (?) 3 0 6 
Government workers ..... 58 4 38 31 (*) (*) (*) (?) (*) (7) (?) 0 S 11 
L 
"Includes 192,000 who did not report earnings on their lost job. they had lost or left between January 1999 and December 2000 because 
“Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for 
Note: Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 


Farber finds that the overall earnings decline associated with 
displacement increased in the 1990s from a low of 5.5 percent 
in the mid-1990s to a high of 15.2 percent in 1999-2001. 
Given the relatively strong wage growth since the mid-1990s, 
he attributes a greater share of the overall earnings effect to 
the foregone earnings component. 

Older displaced workers who were reemployed in 2002 
experienced steep declines in their median weekly earnings. 
Persons aged 45 to 54 saw their earnings decline by 19 
percent, and those aged 55 to 64 lost 8 percent at the median. 
(See table 15 on page 65.) Younger displaced workers 
received better pay in their new jobs, with median weekly 
earnings up 8 percent. Men and women had similar median 


earnings losses following displacement. Earnings for blacks 
declined by 15 percent, about twice the earnings loss 
experienced by whites (7 percent). 

_ Reemployed displaced workers across most major 
industries experienced earnings losses. Workers displaced 
from manufacturing found jobs with median weekly earnings 
nearly 14 percent below those on their former job. One-third 
had jobs in which earnings were 20 percent or more below 
what they earned previously. Those who lost jobs in finance, 
insurance, and real estate, as well as those who lost wholesale 
or retail trade jobs, saw their median earnings decline by 9 
percent upon reemployment. (See table 16 on page 66.) 


THE PEAK IN ECONOMIC ACTIVITY in 1999-2000 contributed 
to the strongest labor market conditions in 30 years. The 
incidence and likelihood of job loss remained low. In 
1999-2000, 2.0 million long-tenured workers were 
displaced from their jobs, about the same level reported 
during 1997-98 (1.9 million). The overall displacement rate 


Notes 


held at 2.5 percent for a second consecutive 2-year survey 
period. While these measures indicate there were 
relatively few job losers in 1999-2000, the displacement 
rate did not fall below the rate experienced during the 
economic expansion of the late-1980s. 

Of long-tenured workers who lost jobs in 1999 or 2000, 
about three-quarters were reemployed when surveyed in 
January 2002. Displaced workers who found a new job spent 
relatively few weeks without work—S.5 weeks at the median, 
about the same as in the prior survey. With little time between 
jobs, a relatively small proportion of displaced workers used 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

The 2001 recession brought an increased incidence of job 
displacement. While the official end to the recession preceded 
the January 2002 survey date, the labor market in early 2002 
was characterized by continued job loss and decreasing labor 
demand. These labor market conditions certainly affected 
the ability of displaced workers to find new jobs and contrib- 
uted to overall earnings losses upon reemployment. LJ 


' The National Bureau of Economic Research (NBER), generally viewed 
as the arbiter of business cycle dates, designated March 1991 as the trough 
of the recession that began in July 1990. 


? Data on nonfarm payroll employment are derived from the Current 
Employment Statistics (CES) Survey, a monthly sample survey that collects 
information on employment, hours, and earnings from about 400,000 
business establishments. The unemployment rate is derived from the 
Current Population Survey (CPS), a sample survey of about 60,000 
households, conducted monthly by the Census Bureau for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS). The CPs collects information about the demographic 
characteristics and employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
population aged 16 years and older. 


3 Displacement rates are calculated by dividing the number of 
displaced workers in a specified worker group by a tenure-adjusted, 2- 
year average estimate of employment for the same worker group. 
Employment estimates for each year were adjusted using job-tenure data 
from the January 1983, 1987, 1991, and February 1996, 1998, and 2000 
cps supplements, to include only those workers with 3 years of tenure or 
more. A 2-year average was then computed using those adjusted 
employment estimates. 


4 Reemployment rates and other measures concerning a worker’s 
current employment status may not be strictly comparable between the 
2002 and 2000 surveys. In 2002, the survey was conducted in January 
and, in 2000, it was done in February. Between January and February of 
each year, there is usually a large seasonal increase inemployment. Hence, 
it is possible that reemployment rates as measured in any given January 
may be lower than those measured in February because of this seasonal 
employment pattern. However, in the January 2002 data, it is not possible 
to disentangle the effects of the seasonal pattern on the data from cyclical 
or other economic factors. 


5 Estimates of worker displacement in the year immediately preceding 
the survey date should be analyzed with caution. Research suggests a 
significant “recall bias” among survey respondents who are asked to report 
the year in which they were displaced. There is evidence to suggest that 
displacement may be overstated in the year closest to the survey data, in 
this case, 2001. For more information on recall bias in the Displaced 


Worker Supplement to the cps, see David S. Evans and Linda S. Leighton, 
“Retrospective Bias in the Displaced Worker Surveys,” Journal of Human 
Resources, spring 1995, pp. 386-396. 


° For the purposes of this analysis, blue-collar occupations are defined 
as the sum of the “precision production, craft, and repair” and “operators, 
fabricators, and laborers” categories. The white-collar occupations are 
made up of the “managerial and professional specialty” and “technical, 
sales, and administrative support” categories. 


7 See Henry S. Farber, “Job Loss in the United States, 1981-2001,” 
Working Paper 9707 (National Bureau of Economic Research, May 
2003). 


* In the survey, the question concerning health insurance on the lost job 
specifically relates to receiving coverage from the former employer and 
excludes any other sources. The question posed to respondents about 
current health insurance coverage (at the time of the survey) relates to health 
insurance coverage from any source. 


° The NBER designated November 2001 as the trough of the recession 
that began in March 2001. However, although the recession officially 
ended in late-2001, labor market conditions continued to weaken well into 
2002. 


10 Sewin Chan and Ann Huff Stevens, in their analysis of Health and 
Retirement Study (HRS) data, found that a job displacement for an older 
worker led to a significant increase in the likelihood of retirement. See 
Sewin Chan and Ann Huff Stevens, “How Does Job Loss Affect the Timing 
of Retirement?” Working Paper 8780 (National Bureau of Economic 
Research, February 2002). 


"For a comprehensive overview of jobs in the services industry, 
see Joseph R. Meisenheimer II, “The services industry in the ‘good’ versus 
‘pad’ jobs debate,” Monthly Labor Review, February 1998, pp. 22-47. 


'2 Note that the impact of decreases are somewhat understated, and the 
impact of increases overstated, as the earnings data are not adjusted for 
inflation. 


'3 Farber, “Job Loss in the United States,” May 2003. 
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Displaced Workers 


Appendix: survey methods and data limitations 


The data presented in this article were collected through a 
supplement to the January 2002 Current Population Survey (CPS), a 
monthly survey of about 60,000 households that provides basic data 
on employment and unemployment for the nation. The purpose of 
this supplement was to obtain information on the number and 
characteristics of persons who had been displaced (as defined 
below) from their jobs over the prior 3 calendar years. 

The first question asked of survey respondents aged 20 and older 
was, “During the last 3 calendar years, that is, January 1999 through 
December 2001, did (you/name) lose a job, or leave one because: 
(his/her/your) plant or company closed or moved, (his/her/your) 
position or shift was abolished, insufficient work, or another similar 
reason?” If the answer to that question was “yes,” then the 
respondent was asked to identify which reason, among the 
following, best described the reason for the job loss: 


e Plant or company closed down or moved 

e Plant or company operating but lost job because of: 
Insufficient work 
Position or shift abolished 
Seasonal job completed 

e Self-operated business failed 

e Some other reason 


Respondents who provided one of the first three reasons—plant 
or company closed or moved, insufficient work, or position or shift 
abolished—were classified as displaced and asked additional 
questions about the lost job, including how many years they had 
worked for their employer; the year the job was lost; the earnings, 
industry, and occupation of the lost job; and whether health 
insurance had been provided. Other questions were asked to 
determine what occurred before and after the job loss, such as: Was 
the respondent notified of the upcoming dismissal? How long did 
he/she go without work? Did he/she receive unemployment 
benefits? And, if so, were the benefits used up? Did the person move 
to another location after the job loss to take or look for another job? 

Information also was collected about current health insurance 
coverage (other than medicare and medicaid) and current earnings 
for those employed in January 2002. Most data presented here refer 
to workers who lost or left jobs in which they had worked for 3 or 
more years. 

There are several important differences between the February 
1994, 1996, 1998, and 2000 surveys, and surveys conducted every 
other January from 1984 to 1992, in the counting of displaced 
workers that render the data not strictly comparable: 


1) In January 1994, there was a major change made to the cps— 
the implementation of a redesigned survey questionnaire and 
collection methodology. (For more information on these 
changes, see “Revisions in the Current Population Survey 
Effective January 1994” in the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings. See also “Overhauling the Current 
Population Survey: a special issue,” Monthly Labor Review, 
September 1993, pp.3-33.) 

2) The reference period used when asking questions about 
displacement was shortened from “the prior 5 years” in earlier 
surveys to “the prior 3 calendar years” in surveys conducted 
since February 1994. This was done because the reliability of 
the data appears to decrease as the length of the reference period 
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increases. For example, in the January 1992 survey, the 
number of displacements in the first 2 years—that is, 1987 and 
1988—were markedly lower than when those 2 years were the 
third and fourth years of the reference period in the January 
1990 survey, a clear indication of recall problems in the years 
farthest from the survey date. 

3) This article also excludes displacements that occurred in the 
year closest to the survey date. This was done to reduce the 
likelihood of including persons who, having lost their jobs 
relatively recently, were counted as displaced when their job 
losses eventually prove to be temporary rather than permanent. 

4) Displaced workers who cited one of the three displacement 
reasons for job loss, and then responded later in the 
questionnaire that their “class of worker” on their lost job was 
self-employed, were excluded from the count of displaced 
workers in the surveys conducted since 1994, whereas they 
had been included in prior ones. 

5) In the surveys conducted since February 1994, respondents 
who reported that they had lost their jobs in the year closest to 
the survey date (for example, 2001 in the January 2002 survey), 
and expected to be recalled within the next 6 months, were left 
out of the count of displaced workers. In earlier surveys, 
respondents were not asked directly about their expectation of 
recall. 

6) Between 1994 and 2000, displaced worker surveys were 
conducted in February, whereas the five previous surveys, and 
the most recent, were conducted in January. In 1994, the survey 
was postponed | month to help ease the transition of the 
redesigned survey and collection methodology that occurred 
in January 1994. Also, the reference periods in the 1994, 1996, 
1998, 2000, and 2002 surveys were the prior three calendar 
years, for example, 1999, 2000, and 2001 in the January 2002 
survey. Prior to the 1994 survey, those losing jobs in the weeks 
of January prior to the survey were counted as displaced. 

7) Displaced worker surveys conducted prior to the February 
1994 survey also are not completely comparable to those from 
1994 forward because the earlier surveys were not adjusted for 
supplement nonresponse. (It should be noted that supplement 
nonresponse was much lower in Displaced Worker Surveys 
conducted prior to 1996.) A proportion of the people who 
complete the basic CPS questionnaire on labor force status do 
not provide.usable responses to the supplementary questions. 
Respondents may choose to answer none of the supplement 
questions, or they may not provide answers to key questions 
within the supplement. Reweighting is one of the methods 
historically used to adjust for such supplement nonresponse. 
It accounts for missing information by increasing the weights 
assigned to the individuals from whom information was 
obtained. Currently, the Census Bureau calculates supplement 
weights for all CPS supplemental questionnaires. 


During and after the administration of the February 1996 and 
1998 Displaced Worker Surveys, quality assessment research was 
conducted as part of the Bureau’s ongoing effort to improve the 
quality of its surveys. For more information on the research 
conducted on the February 1996 survey, see James L. Esposito and 
Sylvia Fisher, “A Summary of Quality-Assessment Research Con- 
ducted on the 1996 Displaced-Worker/Job-Tenure/Occupational- 
Mobility Supplement,” BLS Statistical Note Number 43. 


A visual essay: 


Blacks, Asians, and Hispanics 
in the civilian labor force 


e Labor market problems 


Blacks were more likely to experience 
long-term unemployment 


e Labor force participation 


A greater percentage of Hispanics 
were either working or looking for work 


e Mothers in the labor force 
For mothers with children under 18 years old, 
blacks were more likely to be in the labor force 


e Employment ratios 


Employment-population ratios for blacks 
continue to be lower 


e Managerial and professional employment 
Blacks and Hispanics are still less likely 
to hold these types of jobs 


e Unemployment 
Blacks and Hispanics are disproportionately represented 


e Duration of job search 
Average duration of unemployment 
for jobless Hispanics was much shorter 


e Educational attainment 


Hispanic workers are far less likely 
to have completed high school 


e Weekly earnings 


Earnings of full-time workers 
were higher for Asians 
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A Visual Essay 


Although blacks made up just 
12 percent of the U.S. labor 
force in 2003, they were more 
likely than other groups to ex- 
perience labor market prob- 
lems. For instance, they ac- 
counted for 20 percent of the 
unemployed and 24 percent of 
the long-term unemployed 
(persons unemployed for 15 
weeks or longer). 


Also, blacks were a dispropor- 
tionate share of the marginally 
attached—persons who were 
available for work and had 
searched for work during the 
prior 12 months but who were 
not currently looking for work. 


Asians made up about 4 per- 
cent of the labor force, and 
similar proportions of the un- 
employed and other catego- 
ries of persons experiencing 
various kinds of labor market 
difficulty. 
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Selected labor force characteristics of black or African-American workers 


In 2003, blacks 
or African Americans 
were: 


12 percent 
of the labor force 


14 percent of those 
working part time 
for economic reasons 


20 percent 
of the unemployed 


24 percent 
of the long-term 
unemployed 


21 percent 
of marginally 
attached workers 


Percent 


Percent 


Selected labor force characteristics of Asian workers 


In 2003, 
Asians were: 


4 percent 
of the labor force 


3 percent of those 
working part time 
for economic reasons 


4 percent 
of the unemployed 


5 percent 
of the long-term 
unemployed 


6 percent 
of marginally 
attached workers 


20 
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50 
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Hispanics or Latinos ac- 
counted for 13 percent of the 
labor force. Hispanics or 
Latinos were disproportion- 
ately likely to work part time 
for economic reasons; they 
generally are somewhat less 
likely to experience labor mar- 
ket difficulties than blacks. 
For example, Hispanic or 
Latino workers accounted for 
14 percent of the long-term un- 
employed (persons unem- 
ployed 15 weeks or longer) in 
2003, just more than half the 
proportion accounted for by 
blacks. 


In 2003, the labor force partici- 
pation rate—the percent of 
persons 16 years and older 
who are working or looking for 
work—was 64.3 percent for 
blacks; this compares with 
68.3 percent of all Hispanics or 
Latinos. The rates for whites 
and Asians were 66.5 and 66.4 
percent, respectively. 


3. Selected labor force characteristics of Hispanic or Latino workers 


In 2003, Percent 
Hispanics or Latinos 
were: 


13 percent 
of the labor force 


22 percent of those 
working part time 
for economic reasons 


16 percent 
of the unemployed 


14 percent 
of the long-term 
unemployed 


15 percent 
of marginally 
attached workers 


Percent 


4. Blacks or African Americans continue to be less likely to participate in the 
labor force than whites, Asians, and Hispanics or Latinos 


Percent Percent 


Hispanics 


Whites 


Blacks 
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NOTE: Beginning in 2003, data by race include persons who selected that specific group only. Prior to 2003, 
persons who reported more than one race group were included in the group they identified as their main race. Persons 
of Hispanic or Latino ethnicity are those who specifically identified themselves as Spanish, Hispanic, or Latino. In 
addition, persons whose ethnicity are identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified 
by ethnicity as well as race. Data by Hispanic or Latino origin for 2003 also are not strictly comparable with data 
for prior years. 
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In 2003, as in the past, black 
mothers with children under 18 
years were more likely than 
white mothers to be in the la- 
bor force—78 percent com- 
pared with 70 percent. In con- 
trast, Hispanic or Latino moth- 
ers were less likely than black 
or white mothers to be labor 
force participants. About 67 
percent of Asian mothers were 
labor force participants in 
2003. 


Overall, the foreign born are 
more likely than the native born 
to participate in the U.S. labor 
force. Among non-Hispanic 
blacks, non-Hispanic Asians, 
and Hispanics or Latinos, the 
participation rates for the for- 
eign born were higher than for 
their native-born counter- 
parts—and in the case of 
blacks, much higher. In con- 
trast, foreign-born, non-His- 
panic whites were less likely 
than their native-born counter- 
parts to be labor force partici- 
pants. This is partly because 
foreign-born whites are older 
than are the other groups. 


Hispanics or Latinos were the 
largest share of foreign-born 
persons in the labor force—48.4 
percent. They are followed by 
non-Hispanic Asians (21.8 per- 
cent), non-Hispanic whites (20.2 
percent), and non-Hispanic 
blacks (8.4 percent). 
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5. Black or African-American mothers have the highest labor force 


participation rates 
OC Blacks 8 Hispanics 
pevcent Asians [J Whites Pies 
90 90 
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Under 18 years 6 to 17 years Under 6 years Under 3 years 


Age of youngest child 


NOTE: 2003 annual averages. 


6. Labor force participation rates for the foreign born tend to be higher than 


for the native born 
Percent Percent 
100 100 
OB Native born 
O Foreign born 
80 80 
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Total Black, Asian, Hispanic White, 
non-Hispanic non-Hispanic or Latino 20n-Hispanic 
or Latino or Latino or Latino 


NOTE: 2003 annual averages. 


In 2003, the employment- 
population ratio (the propor- 
tion of the population that is 
employed) was 57.4 percent for 
blacks, compared with 63.1 
percent for Hispanics or 
Latinos, and 63.0 percent for 
whites. The rate for Asians 
was 62.4 percent. 


Since 1993, the employment- 
population ratio was up by 
about 2 percentage points for 
blacks and by nearly 4 percent- 
age points for Hispanics or 
Latinos, compared with a gain 
of 0.3 percentage point for 
whites. 


Across all race and ethnicity 
groups, employment-popula- 
tion ratios declined following 
the 2001 recession. 


Blacks and Hispanics or 
Latinos are somewhat more 
likely to work in managerial and 
professional jobs than in the 
past. Still, in 2003, they are 
more likely than whites or 
Asians to work in service and 
production, transportation, 
and material moving occupa- 
tions. Hispanics or Latinos are 
more likely to work in natural 
resources, construction, and 
maintenance occupations. 


7. Blacks or African Americans are less likely to be employed than whites, 
Asians, and Hispanics or Latinos 


Percent Percent 
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NOTE: Beginning in 2003, data by race include persons who selected that specific group only. Prior to 2003, 
persons who reported more than one race group were included in the group they identified as their main race. 
Persons of Hispanic or Latino ethnicity are those who specifically identified themselves as Spanish, Hispanic, or 
Latino. In addition, persons whose ethnicity are identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, 
are classified by ethnicity as well as race. Data by Hispanic or Latino origin for 2003 also are not strictly compa- 
rable with data for prior years. 


8. Blacks or African Americans and Hispanics or Latinos have made some 
in-roads into managerial and professional jobs 


CZ) Production, transportation, and material moving BD Service 
C) Natural resources, construction, and maintenancel] Managerial, professional, and related 
© Sales and office 


Percent Percent 
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NOTE: 2003 annual averages. 
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The unemployment rate for 
blacks generally has been at 
least twice the rate for whites. 


The jobless rate for Hispanic 
or Latino workers, while higher 
than that for whites, is less 
than that for blacks. 


The rate for Asians is slightly 
higher than that for whites. 


In 2003, unemployed blacks 
had spent an average of 22.7 
weeks looking for work but not 
finding any, while unemployed 
Asians had spent 23.9 weeks 
looking. The average duration 
of unemployment for jobless 
whites (18.0 weeks) and His- 
panics or Latinos (15.9 weeks) 
was much shorter. 


June 2004 


9. The unemployment rates for blacks or African Americans and Hispanics or 
Latinos have remained consistently higher than that for whites 


Percent Percent 


Blacks 


Hispanics 
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NOTE: Beginning in 2003, data by race include persons who selected that specific group only. Prior to 
2003, persons who reported more than one race group were included in the group they identified as their main race. 
Persons of Hispanic or Latino ethnicity are those who specifically identified themselves as Spanish, Hispanic, or 
Latino. In addition, persons whose ethnicity are identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, 
are classified by ethnicity as well as race. Data by Hispanic or Latino origin for 2003 also are not strictly compa- 
rable with data for prior years. 


10. Unemployed blacks or African Americans and Asians have been searching 
for jobs longer than whites and Hispanics or Latinos 


Weeks Weeks 
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NOTE: 2003 annual averages. 
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Education is an important pre- 
dictor of labor market outcomes. 
The more education a worker 
has, the more likely he or she is 
to be in the labor force and the 
less likely to be unemployed. 


Overall, about 9 out of 10 of 
both white and black workers, 
age 25 and older, had at least a 
high school diploma. This 
compares with about 6 in 10 
Hispanic or Latino workers. 


More than half of Asian work- 
ers are college graduates, com- 
pared with 33 percent of white 
workers, 23 percent of blacks, 
and 14 percent of Hispanics or 
Latinos. 


The unemployment rate of 
blacks with a college degree 
(4.5 percent) is about 9 per- 
centage points less than the 
rate for those who were high 
school dropouts. By contrast, 
the unemployment rate for 
Hispanic or Latino college 
graduates (4.1 percent) is 
about 4 points below that of 
Hispanic or Latino high school 
dropouts. 


11. Hispanic or Latino workers are far less likely to have completed high 


school than white, black or African-American, or Asian workers 


Less than a high school diploma 

O High school graduates, no college 

B® some college or associate degree 

C) Bachelor's degree and higher Percent 
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NOTE: 2003 annual averages. Data are for employed persons age 25 and older. 


12. Regardless of race or ethnicity, the higher the education level, the lower 


the unemployment rate 
Percent 
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NOTE: 2003 annual averages. Data are for unemployed persons age 25 and older. 
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Median weekly earnings for 
wage and salary workers who 
usually work full time are 
higher for Asians and whites 
than for blacks and Hispanics 
or Latinos. 


The disparities are largest 
among men, though Asian and 
white women also earn consid- 
erably more than black and 
Hispanic or Latino women. 


Education pays regardless of 
race or ethnicity. Among full- 
time workers age 25 and older, 
college graduates earn sub- 
stantially more than do high 
school graduates and more 
than twice as much as high 
school dropouts. 


Whites earn more than blacks 
and Hispanics or Latinos at 
every level of education. 


June 2004 


13. Earnings of blacks or African Americans and Hispanics or Latinos tend to 
be lower than those of Asians and whites, with the largest disparity among 
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NOTE: 2003 annual averages. Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage 
and salary workers. 


14. Education pays for everyone, regardless of race or ethnicity 
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NOTE: 2003 annual averages. Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and 
salary workers age 25 years and older. 


Effects of new work 
practices on workers 


_The notion that increased worker in- 
volvement in workplace decisions im- 
proves both the organization’s perfor- 
mance and the lives of its employees has 
been around for some time. More par- 
ticularly, these “new work practices” — 
including quality circles, self-directed 
teams, and the application of total qual- 
ity management (TQM) principles—have 
gained prominence in the United States 
since the recessions of the early 1980s 
and the concurrent increase in competi- 
tion from Japan. 

Since then, the subject has been stud- 
ied extensively. Most recently, the edi- 
tors of Industrial Relations devoted their 
January 2004 issue to the effects of new 
work practices on employees. Their in- 
troduction surveys the recent literature 
on worker involvement and its effect on 
wages. The results vary considerably, but 
in general, “the effect is a small increase 
in wages after companies introduce new 
work systems with higher employee in- 
volvement.” The January 2004 /ndustrial 
Relations also includes nine articles deal- 
ing with the effects of various worker- 
involvement programs on such out- 
comes as wages, worker satisfaction, and 
workplace safety and health. Two of the 
articles are summarized below. 

In an article entitled, “How Workers 
Fare When Employers Innovate,” Sandra 
E. Black and coauthors found “evidence 
that employers do appear to compensate 
at least some of their workers for engag- 
ing in high-performance workplace prac- 
tices.” In addition, however, they also 
found “a significant association between 
[such] practices and increased wage in- 
equality.” Finally, when these authors 
looked at “the relationship between or- 
ganizational structure and employment 
changes,” they found that certain new 
programs—self-managed teams, for ex- 
ample—led to reduced employment, 
while other programs—such as in- 
creased worker rotation—were associ- 
ated with fewer employment reductions. 


Mark D. Brenner and others examined 
the relationship between “flexible” work 
practices and occupational safety and 
health and found some rather disturbing 
results: “a positive, statistically signifi- 
cant, and quantitatively sizable relation- 
ship between cumulative trauma disor- 
ders and the use of quality circles and 
just-in-time production.” The case-study 
literature provides some possible expla- 
nations for the trend, including “reduced 
cycle times, speedups, ill-fitting parts, 
increased worker responsibility, and re- 
duced worker empowerment.” The au- 
thors caution that the link is not com- 
pletely clear, and that further research is 
needed to gain better understanding of 
their findings. 


Actual and preferred 
working hours 


How free are workers to choose the 
number of hours they work each week? 
Traditional labor market theory holds that 
labor supply is flexible and that workers 
choose to work as many or as few hours 
as they prefer. In the March 2004 issue of 
British Journal of Industrial Relations, 
René Boheim and Mark P. Taylor argue 
that workers actually are fairly constrained 
in their working hours; many would prefer 
to work a different number of hours per 
week than they actually do. Moreover, 
workers often must change employers 
or at least change jobs with the same 
employer—to move closer to their 
preferred number of hours. The authors 
conclude that such labor market rigidities 
hinder the welfare of workers. 

The hours that individuals work each 
week affects employee job satisfaction, 
motivation, and retention. Working hours 
are determined by a combination of em- 
ployer and employee preferences, tech- 
nological factors, labor relations, and the 


business cycle. As a result, some work- 


ers may need to change jobs or employ- 
ers to attain their preferred number of 
hours, or what Boheim and Taylor call 
their “desired level of labour supply.” 


Changing jobs is costly, however, and 
workers cannot always find jobs with 
the number of hours they want to work— 
whether the new job is with a different 
or the same employer. 

Boheim and Taylor analyze data from 
the British Household Panel Survey 
(BHPS), an annual survey of 5,500 Brit- 
ish households that tracks respondents 
over time. Respondents were asked if 
they would prefer to work the same, 
fewer, or more hours per week than they 
currently work, assuming their hourly 
rate would remain the same regardless 
of their hours. The authors define those 
who prefer to work more hours as “un- 
der-employed,” and those who prefer to 
work fewer hours as ““over-employed.” 
Those working the number of hours they 
prefer are considered “unconstrained in 
their labour supply.” The data show that 
among full-time workers, nearly 37 per- 
cent of men and 41 percent of women 
would prefer to work fewer hours at their 
current wage rate than they were work- 
ing at the time of the survey. Much 
smaller proportions of men and women— 
7 and 4 percent, respectively—would 
prefer to work more hours. 

The data also show that the under- 
employed are more likely to increase their 
hours over time—usually by changing 
jobs—while the overemployed are less 
likely to do so. Conversely, the 
overemployed are more likely (the un- 
deremployed less likely) to reduce their 
hours over time. Finally, the data indi- 
cate that underemployed workers show 
greater jc) mobility—both within and 
between employers—and that all work- 
ers have some ability to change the num- 
bers of hours they work each week in 
alignment with their preferences. It’s 
more difficult for overemployed work- 
ers—especially women—to reduce their 
hours, and sometimes they must leave 
the labor force to accomplish their goal. 
Still, the evidence suggests that work- 
ers can, over time, adjust their hours, 
although they may have to change jobs 
to do so, which is costly to both the 
employee and the employer. O 
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Book Review 


Young American women 


The American Woman 2003-2004: 
Daughters of a Revolution—Young 
Women Today. Edited by Cynthia B. 
Costello, Vanessa R. Wight, and Anne 
J. Stone. New York, Palgrave 
MacMillan, 2003, 413 pp., $75/cloth; 
$24.95/paperback. 


This ninth edition of American Woman, 
of the Women’s Research and Educa- 
tion Institute series, focuses on daugh- 
ters of the feminist revolution, women 
between the ages of 25 and 34. Those 
who would dispute this recent dating of 
the revolution, recall such grandmother 
pioneers as Betty Friedan or Simone de 
Beauvoir. Even great-grandmothers, 
those of the 1921 success in achieving 
the vote, might question this omission 
of their struggle. 

The “baby-boomer” claim, however, 
is substantiated by the impressive mar- 
shaling of Current Population Survey 
and other statistics that establish 
women’s place in the current workforce. 
Marisa DiNatale and Stephanie Boraas 
describe a changed employment land- 
scape that finds three-quarters of the 
women’s age group between 25 and 34 
in the labor force, compared to a little 
more than half their number in 1975. The 
commitment of young women to the 
world of work outside the home is fur- 
ther substantiated by their statistics on 
women’s educational preparation for 
careers, resulting in a narrowing earn- 
ings gap between men and women, and 
the growing labor force participation of 
women with young children. 

The dilemma faced by many daugh- 
ters is the competition of their career 
preparation for the very years that a 
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woman by nature is most able to bear 
children. Subtly, by allowing a mother 
and daughter of Hispanic background 
to speak for themselves, Cynthia 
Costello exposes the costs exacted by 
today’s wider occupational choice. Hav- 
ing selected “minority” women who, as 
the statistical evidence reveals, are more 
typical of today’s workforce than that of 
a generation ago, Costello illustrates 
some losses facing modern women. The 
mother in this family has worked steadily 
at an outside job, but her children were 
fully cared for by relatives. The picture 
is not one of hardship, but rather that of 
a mother who enjoyed working at a paid 
job but one that required little advanced 
preparation and no sacrifice of her 
children’s well-being. The daughter’s 
career will impose the responsibility of 
her making a decision to move away from 
her social and geographic community for 
further education and, when she marries, 
a further decision with her husband 
about having children and when to have 
them. The statistics show women mar- 
rying later and having their first child at 
a later age than their mothers. 

Implied in some of the collection’s 
critical argument is lack of community 
support for enabling women with chil- 
dren to establish themselves in careers. 
Chapters on elected officials show that 
the women’s caucus in the Congress has 
been effective in alleviating such barri- 
ers to women’s full participation in the 
American economy as discrimination 
and sexual harassment. There are, how- 
ever, fewer women elected officials than 
might be expected from the fact that 
women are a voting majority. Perhaps 
this dearth of women legislators ac- 
counts for the slower change in policy 
landscape compared with that in em- 


ployment. Quality childcare provision 
and extended maternity leave are not so 
easily available in the United States as 
in countries where women’s paid work 
outside the home is accepted as com- 
monplace. As is obvious in the above 
case of Hispanic women, reliance on 
family support for childcare may limit oc- 
cupational opportunities for young 
women and may account in part for the 
number of young working women who 
are poor. Lani Luciano’s article observes 
that in the 25-34 year-old age group, 
about 13 percent of the women are poor 
with an additional 4.4 percent ‘near poor.’ 

It is to be noted that, despite sub- 
stantial gains in equal opportunity, there 
is one profession that remains legally re- 
stricted in employing women: the mili- 
tary. Its increasing importance as an 
employer could well result in limiting op- 
portunities for women, especially among 
minorities who account for about half 
the Defense Department’s enlisted 
women. 

Many challenges face this genera- 
tion of women, but this collection of ar- 
ticles shows a vastly changed and im- 
proved world for working women. The 
collection of six articles by experts on 
each topic is arranged around a narra- 
tive presentation supported by substan- 
tial statistical evidence for the analyses. 
Space does not allow comment on each 
topic here. Suffice it to state that the 
authors have indeed provided a richly 
well organized information source for 
policymakers and for all serious stu- 
dents of today’s workforce. 


—Solidelle Fortier Wasser 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
New York region 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables contain- 
ing data that have been adjusted are identi- 
fied as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 17-21, 48, and 52. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 2004 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14, 
and 17 were revised in the March 2004 Re- 
view. A brief explanation of the seasonal 
adjustment methodology appears in “Notes 
on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 54 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price In- 
dex series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. aver- 
age All-Items cpI. Only seasonally adjusted 
percent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, 
the hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is 
$2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are.described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a vari- 
ety of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found 
on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/Ape/ 
For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, Bulletin 
1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other 
adjustments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popula- 
tion ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (compen- 
sation), by major sector and by bargaining 
status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because 
it provides a comprehensive measure of 
employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected 
by employment shifts among occupations 
and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 


table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
* nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and over- 
all export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, contribute to the variation in 
changes among the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-29) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment data in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecu- 
tive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. 
A person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 
The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the ci- 
vilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classi- 
fied as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work some- 
time in the past 12 months (or since the end 
of their last job if they held one within the 
past 12 months), but are not currently look- 
ing, because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio is 
employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to cor- 
rect for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. For a discussion of changes in- 
troduced in January 2003, see “Revisions 
to the Current Population Survey Effective 
in January 2003” in the February 2003 is- 
sue of Employment and Earnings (available 
on the BLS Web site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
cps/rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment pro- 
gram to seasonally adjust national labor force 
data. This program replaced the X-11 ARIMA 
program which had been used since January 
1980. See “Revision of Seasonally Adjusted 
Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the Feb- 
ruary 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site 
at http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a 
discussion of the introduction of the use of 


X-12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the 
labor force data and the effects that it had 
on the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment, hours, and earnings data in 
this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
160,000 businesses and government agen- 
cies, which represent approximately 
400,000 individual worksites and represent 
all industries except agriculture. The active 
CES sample covers approximately one-third 
of all nonfarm payroll workers. Industries 
are classified in accordance with the 2002 
North American Industry Classification Sys- 
tem. In most industries, the sampling prob- 
abilities are based on the size of the estab- 
lishment; most large establishments are 
therefore in the sample. (An establishment 
is not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch 
plant, for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regular 
civilian payroll are outside the scope of the 
survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as 
a factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
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in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in the goods-pro- 
ducing industries cover employees, up 
through the level of working supervisors, 
who engage directly in the manufacture or 
construction of the establishment’s product. 
In private service-providing industries, data 
are collected for nonsupervisory workers, 
which include most employees except those 
in executive, managerial, and supervisory 
positions. Those workers mentioned in 
tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and natural resources and 
mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in all pri- 
vate service-providing industries. Produc- 
tion and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employment 
on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings ad- 
justed to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this se- 
ries is derived from the Consumer Price In- 
dex for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and are 
different from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one- 
half of the industries with unchanged em- 
ployment; 50 percent indicates an equal bal- 
ance between industries with increasing and 
decreasing employment. In line with Bureau 
practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Table 
17 provides an index on private nonfarm 
employment based on 278 industries, and a 
manufacturing index based on 84 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of empioy- 
ment (called ““benchmarks’’). The March 
2003 benchmark was introduced in Febru- 
ary 2004 with the release of data for Janu- 
ary 2004, published in the March 2004 is- 
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sue of the Review. With the release in June 
2003, CES completed a conversion from the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) sys- 
tem to the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 
sign to a probability-based sample design. 
The industry-coding update included recon- 
struction of historical estimates in order to 
preserve time series for data users. Nor- 
mally 5 years of seasonally adjusted data are 
revised with each benchmark revision. 
However, with this release, the entire new 
time series history for all CES data series 
were re-seasonally adjusted due to the NAICS 
conversion, which resulted in the revision 
of all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program in- 
troduced concurrent seasonal adjustment for 
the national establishment data. Under this 
methodology, the first preliminary estimates 
for the current reference month and the re- 
vised estimates for the 2 prior months will 
be updated with concurrent factors with 
each new release of data. Concurrent sea- 
sonal adjustment incorporates all available 
data, including first preliminary estimates 
for the most current month, in the adjustment 
process. For additional information on all of 
the changes introduced in June 2003, see the 
June 2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
and “Recent changes in the national Current 
Employment Statistics survey,’ Monthly La- 
bor Review, June 2003, pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2003 
data. For information on the revisions for 
the State data, see the March and May 2003 
issues of Employment and Earnings, and 
“Recent changes in the State and Metropoli- 
tan Area CES survey,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 2003, pp. 14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes 
and underlying economic trends. Revisions 
of data, usually for the most recent 5-year 
period, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 


third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Fourth-quarter data are pub- 
lished as preliminary in January and Febru- 
ary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defi- 
nitions underlying these data are those 
used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
data for all States and the District of Co- 
lumbia are derived using standardized pro- 
cedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population con- 
trols, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual aver- 
age CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Quarterly Census of 
Employment and Wages 


Description of the series 


Employment, wage, and establishment data 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 


ject to State unemployment insurance (ut) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject 
to the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
_ quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
_ data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Quarterly Census of Employment 
and Wages (QCEW) data, also referred as ES- 
202 data, are the most complete enumeration 
of employment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropolitan 
area, and county levels. They have broad eco- 
nomic significance in evaluating labor mar- 
ket trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, the Quarterly Census of Employ- 
ment and Wages monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious or- 
ganizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, re- 
ported to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each ul- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 
ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay pe- 
riod because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 


typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Oc- 
casionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate 
records are kept and the various activi- 
ties are classified under different NAICS 
industries. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ul report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s 
establishments, which are not detailed on the 
ul report. Some very small multi-establish- 
ment employers do not file a Multiple 
Worksite Report. When the total employ- 
ment in an employer’s secondary establish- 
ments (all establishments other than the larg- 
est) is 10 or fewer, the employer generally 
will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment 
level and thus aggregate establishments into 
one consolidated unit, or possibly several 
units, though not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single loca- 
tion at which a department, agency, or other 
government body has civilian employees. 
Federal agencies follow slightly different cri- 
teria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a 
State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major in- 
stallation. Last, if a Federal agency has fewer 
than five employees in a State, the agency 
headquarters office (regional office, district 
office) serving each State may consolidate 
the employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number 
of employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 


Data reported for the first quarter are 
tabulated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note that 
each establishment of a multi-establishment 
firm is tabulated separately into the appro- 
priate size category. The total employment 
level of the reporting multi-establishment 
firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quar- 
ter, regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which com- 
pensation is paid. Under most State laws or 
regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodg- 
ing, tips and other gratuities, and, in some 
States, employer contributions to certain de- 
ferred compensation plans such as 401(k) 
plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for 
all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
This includes cash allowances, the cash 
equivalent of any type of remuneration, sev- 
erance pay, withholding taxes, and retire- 
ment deductions. Federal employee remu- 
neration generally covers the same types of 
services as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wage per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual wage is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individu- 
als in high-paying and low-paying occupa- 
tions. When average pay levels between 
States and industries are compared, these 
factors should be taken into consideration. 
For example, industries characterized by 
high proportions of part-time workers will 
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show average wage levels appreciably less 
than the weekly pay levels of regular full- 
time employees in these industries. The op- 
posite effect characterizes industries with 
low proportions of part-time workers, or in- 
dustries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data 
also may be influenced by work stoppages, 
labor turnover rates, retroactive payments, 
seasonal factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Coy- 
ered Employment and Wages program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. 
NAICS is the product of a cooperative effort 
on the part of the statistical agencies of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to 
difference in NAICS and Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) structures, industry data 
for 2001 is not comparable to the sIC-based 
data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the program be- 
gan assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government 
ownership. This BLS action was in response 
to a change in Federal law dealing with the 
way Indian Tribes are treated under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. This law re- 
quires federally recognized Indian Tribes to 
be treated similarly to State and local gov- 
ernments. In the past, the Covered Employ- 
ment and Wage (CEW) program coded Indian 
Tribal Councils and related establishments 
in the private sector. As a result of the new 
law, CEW data reflects significant shifts in 
employment and wages between the private 
sector and local government from 2000 to 
2001. Data also reflect industry changes. 
Those accounts previously assigned to civic 
and social organizations were assigned to 
tribal governments. There were no required 
industry changes for related establishments 
owned by these Tribal Councils. These tribal 
business establishments continued to be 
coded according to the economic activity of 
that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality 
of data, State employment security agen- 
cies verify with employers and update, if 
necessary, the industry, location, and own- 
ership classification of all establishments 
on a 3-year cycle. Changes in establish- 
ment classification codes resulting from the 
verification process are introduced with the 
data reported for the first quarter of the year. 
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Changes resulting from improved employer 
reporting also are introduced in the first 
quarter. For these reasons, some data, es- 
pecially at more detailed geographic lev- 
els, may not be strictly comparable with 
earlier years. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Ar- 
eas shown as counties include those desig- 
nated as independent cities in some juris- 
dictions and, in Alaska, those areas desig- 
nated by the Census Bureau where counties 
have not been created. County data also are 
presented for the New England States for 
comparative purposes, even though town- 
ships are the more common designation used 
in New England (and New Jersey). 

The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) defines metropolitan areas for use in 
Federal statistical activities and updates 
these definitions as needed. Data in this table 
use metropolitan area criteria established by 
OMB in definitions issued June 30, 1999 
(OMB Bulletin No. 99-04). These definitions 
reflect information obtained from the 1990 
Decennial Census and the 1998 U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau population estimate. A complete 
list of metropolitan area definitions is avail- 
able from the National Technical Informa- 
tion Service (NTIS), Document Sales, 5205 
Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161, 
telephone 1-800-553-6847. 

OMB defines metropolitan areas in terms 
of entire counties, except in the six New 
England States where they are defined in 
terms of cities and towns. New England data 
in this table, however, are based on a county 
concept defined by OMB as New England 
County Metropolitan Areas (NECMA) be- 
cause county-level data are the most detailed 
available from the Quarterly Census of Em- 
ployment and Wages. The NECMA is a county- 
based alternative to the city- and town-based 
metropolitan areas in New England. The 
NECMA for a Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(MSA) include: (1) the county containing the 
first-named city in that MSA title (this county 
may include the first-named cities of other 
MSA, and (2) each additional county having 
at least half its population in the MSA in 
which first-named cities are in the county 
identified in step 1. The NECMA is officially 
defined areas that are meant to be used by 
statistical programs that cannot use the regu- 
lar metropolitan area definitions in New 
England. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
covered employment and wage data, contact 
the Division of Administrative Statistics and 
Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Job Openings and Labor 
Turnover Survey 


Description of the series 


Data for the Job Openings and Labor Turn- 
over Survey (JOLTS) are collected and com- 
piled from a sample of 16,000 business es- 
tablishments. Each month, data are collected 
for total employment, job openings, hires, 
quits, layoffs and discharges, and other sepa- 
rations. The JOLTS program covers all private 
nonfarm establishments such as factories, 
offices, and stores, as well as Federal, State, 
and local government entities in the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia. The JOLTS 
sample design is arandom sample drawn from 
a universe of more than eight million estab- 
lishments compiled as part of the operations 
of the Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, or QCEW, program. This program in- 
cludes all employers subject to State unem- 
ployment insurance (UI) laws and Federal 
agencies subject to Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Employees (UCFE). 

The sampling frame is stratified by owner- 
ship, region, industry sector, and size class. 
Large firms fall into the sample with virtual 
certainty. JOLTS total employment estimates are 
controlled to the employment estimates of the 
Current Employment Statistics (CES) survey. 
Aratio of CES to JOLTS employment is used to 
adjust the levels for all other JOLTS data ele- 
ments. Rates then are computed from the ad- 
justed levels. 

The monthly JOLTS data series begin with 
December 2000. Not seasonally adjusted data 
on job openings, hires, total separations, quits, 
layoffs and discharges, and other separations 
levels and rates are available for the total non- 
farm sector, 16 private industry divisions and 
2 government divisions based on the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), and four geographic regions. Season- 
ally adjusted data on job openings, hires, total 
separations, and quits levels and rates are avail- 
able for the total nonfarm sector, selected in- 
dustry sectors, and four geographic regions. 


Definitions 


Establishments submit job openings infor- 
mation for the last business day of the refer- 
ence month. A job opening requires that (1) 
a specific position exists and there is work . 
available for that position; and (2) work 
could start within 30 days regardless of 
whether a suitable candidate is found; and 
(3) the employer is actively recruiting from 
outside the establishment to fill the position. 
Included are full-time, part-time, permanent, 


short-term, and seasonal openings. Active 
recruiting means that the establishment is 
taking steps to fill a position by advertising 
in newspapers or on the Internet, posting 
-help-wanted signs, accepting applications, 
or using other similar methods. 

Jobs to be filled only by internal transfers, 
promotions, demotions, or recall from lay- 
offs are excluded. Also excluded are jobs with 
start dates more than 30 days in the future, 
jobs for which employees have been hired 
but have not yet reported for work, and jobs 
to be filled by employees of temporary help 
agencies, employee leasing companies, out- 
side contractors, or consultants. The job 
openings rate is computed by dividing the 
number of job openings by the sum of em- 
ployment and job openings, and multiplying 
that quotient by 100. 

Hires are the total number of additions to 
the payroll occurring at any time during the 
reference month, including both new and re- 
hired employees and full-time and part-time, 
permanent, short-term and seasonal em- 
ployees, employees recalled to the location 
after a layoff lasting more than 7 days, on- 
call or intermittent employees who returned 
to work after having been formally separated, 
and transfers from other locations. The hires 
count does not include transfers or promo- 
tions within the reporting site, employees 
returning from strike, employees of tempo- 
rary help agencies or employee leasing com- 
panies, outside contractors, or consultants. 
The hires rate is computed by dividing the 
number of hires by employment, and multi- 
plying that quotient by 100. 

Separations are the total number of termi- 
nations of employment occurring at any time 
during the reference month, and are reported 
by type of separation—quits, layoffs and dis- 
charges, and other separations. Quits are vol- 
untary separations by employees (except for 
retirements, which are reported as other separa- 
tions). Layoffs and discharges are involuntary 
separations initiated by the employer and in- 
clude layoffs with no intent to rehire, formal 
layoffs lasting or expected to last more than 7 
days, discharges resulting from mergers, 
downsizing, or closings, firings or other dis- 
charges for cause, terminations of permanent 
or short-term employees, and terminations of 
seasonal employees. Other separations include 
retirements, transfers to other locations, deaths, 
and separations due to disability. Separations 
do not include transfers within the same loca- 
tion or employees on strike. 

The separations rate is computed by di- 
viding the number of separations by employ- 
ment, and multiplying that quotient by 100. 
The quits, layoffs and discharges, and other 
separations rates are computed similarly, 


dividing the number by employment and 
multiplying by 100. 


Notes on the data 


The JOLTS data series on job openings, hires, 
and separations are relatively new. The full 
sample is divided into panels, with one panel 
enrolled each month. A full complement of 
panels for the original data series based on 
the 1987 Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system was not completely enrolled in 
the survey until January 2002. The supple- 
mental panels of establishments needed to 
create NAICS estimates were not completely 
enrolled until May 2003. The data collected 
up until those points are from less than a 
full sample. Therefore, estimates from ear- 
lier months should be used with caution, as 
fewer sampled units were reporting data at 
that time. 

In March 2002, BLS procedures for col- 
lecting hires and separations data were revised 
to address possible underreporting. As a re- 
sult, JOLTS hires and separations estimates for 
months prior to March 2002 may not be com- 
parable with estimates for March 2002 and 
later. 

The Federal Government reorganization 
that involved transferring approximately 
180,000 employees to the new Department 
of Homeland Security is not reflected in the 
JOLTS hires and separations estimates for the 
Federal Government. The Office of Person- 
nel Man-agement’s record shows these trans- 
fers were completed in March 2003. The 
inclusion of transfers in the JOLTS definitions 
of hires and separations is intended to cover 
ongoing movements of workers between es- 
tablishments. The Department of Homeland 
Security reorganization was a massive one- 
time event, and the inclusion of these inter- 
governmental transfers would distort the 
Federal Government time series. 

Data users should note that seasonal ad- 
justment of the JOLTs series is conducted with 
fewer data observations than is customary. 
The historical data, therefore, may be sub- 
ject to larger than normal revisions. Because 
the seasonal patterns in economic data series 
typically emerge over time, the standard use 
of moving averages as seasonal filters to cap- 
ture these effects requires longer series than 
are currently available. As a result, the stable 
seasonal filter option is used in the seasonal 
adjustment of the JOLTS data. When calculat- 
ing seasonal factors, this filter takes an aver- 
age for each calendar month after detrending 
the series. The stable seasonal filter assumes 
that the seasonal factors are fixed; a neces- 
sary assumption until sufficient data are avail- 


able. When the stable seasonal filter is no 
longer needed, other program features also 
may be introduced, such as outlier adjustment 
and extended diagnostic testing. Additionally, 
it is expected that more series, such as lay- 
offs and discharges and additional industries, 
may be seasonally adjusted when more data 
are available. 

JOLTs hires and separations estimates can- 
not be used to exactly explain net changes in 
payroll employment. Some reasons why it is 
problematic to compare changes in payroll 
employment with JOLTs hires and separations, 
especially on a monthly basis, are: (1) the 
reference period for payroll employment is 
the pay period including the 12th of the 
month, while the reference period for hires 
and separations is the calendar month; and 
(2) payroll employment can vary from month 
to month simply because part-time and on- 
call workers may not always work during the 
pay period that includes the 12th of the 
month. Additionally, research has found that 
some reporters systematically underreport 
separations relative to hires due to a num- 
ber of factors, including the nature of their 
payroll systems and practices. The shortfall 
appears to be about 2 percent or less over a 
12-month period. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 30-36) 


Compensation and waged data are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file 
with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services—to measure 
change over time in employer costs of em- 
ploying labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self-em- 
ployed, and household workers. The total 
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compensation costs and wages and salaries 
series are also available for State and local 
government workers and for the civilian non- 
farm economy, which consists of private in- 
dustry and State and local government work- 
ers combined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments pro- 
viding 6,000 occupational observations se- 
lected to represent total employment in each 
sector. On average, each reporting unit pro- 
vides wage and compensation information 
on five well-specified occupations. Data are 
collected each quarter for the pay period in- 
cluding the 12th day of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including pro- 
duction bonuses, incentive earnings, com- 
missions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 
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Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available 
on the Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 
Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 
data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected 
data from the survey are presented in table 
34 for medium and large private establish- 
ments and in table 35 for small private estab- 
lishments and State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 


union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are cov- 
ered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employ- 
ees to complete a minimum length of ser- 
vice for eligibility, the workers are consid- 
ered participants whether or not they have 
met the requirement. If workers are re- 
quired to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retire- 
ment benefit (if any), and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type 
of defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and de- 
fer income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979- 
86 period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey con- 
ducted in 1987 covered only State and lo- 
cal governments with 50 or more employ- 
ees. The surveys conducted in 1988 and 
1989 included medium and large establish- 
ments with 100 workers or more in private 
industries. All surveys conducted over the 
1979-89 period excluded establishments 


in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private estab- 
_ lishments were conducted in even-num- 
 bered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm estab- 
lishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government sur- 
vey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys in- 
clude full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lock- 
outs (involving 1,000 workers or more) oc- 
curring during the month (or year), the num- 
ber of workers involved, and the amount of 
work time lost because of stoppage. These 
data are presented in table 36. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days ofidleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total em- 
ployment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 37—47) 


Price data are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—December 2003 = 100 for many Pro- 
ducer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner in- 
dex (CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic 
index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. 
As new uses were developed for the CPI in 
recent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-W. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U covy- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of 
items are included in the index. 


Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 38. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, 
and do not indicate differences in the level 
of prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the CPI-W. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the invest- 
ment component of homeownership so that 
the index would reflect only the cost of shel- 
ter services provided by owner-occupied 
homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-W were 
introduced with release of the January 1987 
and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of fab- 
rication (that is, finished goods, intermedi- 
ate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System and product 
codes developed by the U.S. Census Bureau. 

To the extent possible, prices used in cal- 
culating Producer Price Indexes apply to the 
first significant commercial transaction in 
the United States from the production or 
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central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for 
the various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights rep- 
resenting their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-prod- 
uct groupings, and a number of special com- 
posite groups. All Producer Price Index data 
are subject to revision 4 months after origi- 
nal publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price in- 
dex provides a measure of price change 
for all products sold by U.S. residents to 
foreign buyers. (“Residents” is defined as 
in the national income accounts; it in- 
cludes corporations, businesses, and indi- 
viduals, but does not require the organi- 
zations to be U.S. owned nor the individu- 
als to have U.S. citizenship.) The import 
price index provides a measure of price 
change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manu- 
factures, and finished manufactures, includ- 
ing both capital and consumer goods. Price 
data for these items are collected primarily 
by mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, 
the data are collected directly from the ex- 
porter or importer, although in a few cases, 
prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all prod- 
ucts, the prices refer to transactions com- 
pleted during the first week of the month. 
Survey respondents are asked to indicate 
all discounts, allowances, and rebates ap- 
plicable to the reported prices, so that the 
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price used in the calculation of the indexes 
is the actual price for which the product 
was bought or sold. © 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are 
also published for detailed product catego- 
ries of exports and imports. These catego- 
ries are defined according to the five-digit 
level of detail for the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis End-use Classification, the three- 
digit level for the Standard International 
Trade Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized Sys- 
tem. Aggregate import indexes by country 
or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of 
units bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, 
packaging, class of buyer or seller, and so 
forth. When there are changes in either the 
specifications or terms of transaction of a 
product, the dollar value of each change is 
deleted from the total price change to ob- 
tain the “pure” change. Once this value is 
determined, a linking procedure is employed 
which allows for the continued repricing of 
the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 48-51) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real out- 
put to real input. As such, they encompass a 
family of measures which include single- 


factor input measures, such as output per 
hour, output per unit of labor input, or out- 
put per unit of capital input, as well as mea- 
sures of multifactor productivity (output per 
unit of combined labor and capital inputs). 
The Bureau indexes show the change in out- 
put relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm 
business, manufacturing, and nonfinancial 
corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy ma- 
terials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 


Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (GDP) the 
following outputs: general government, non- 
profit institutions, paid employees of private 
households, and the rental value of owner- 
occupied dwellings. Nonfarm business also 
excludes farming. Private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business further exclude gov- 
ernment enterprises. The measures are sup- 
plied by the U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. Annual esti- 
mates of manufacturing sectoral output are 
produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Quarterly manufacturing output indexes 
from the Federal Reserve Board are adjusted 
to these annual output measures by the BLS. 
Compensation data are developed from data 
of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 48-51 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or 
any other specific factor of production. 
Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many 
influences, including changes in technol- 
ogy; shifts in the composition of the labor 
force; capital investment; level of output; 
changes in the utilization of capacity, en- 
ergy, material, and research and develop- 


ment; the organization of production; mana- 
gerial skill; and characteristics and efforts 
of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes mea- 
sure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures in- 
clude labor productivity, multifactor pro- 
ductivity, compensation, and unit labor 
costs. 

The industry measures differ in meth- 
odology and data sources from the produc- 
tivity measures for the major sectors be- 
cause the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of la- 
bor input. For most industries, output in- 
dexes are derived from data on the value of 
industry output adjusted for price change. 
For the remaining industries, output indexes 
are derived from data on the physical quan- 
tity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production workers 
and nonproduction workers), the hours of 
all persons (paid employees, partners, pro- 
prietors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes payroll 
as well as supplemental payments, includ- 
ing both legally required expenditures and 
payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 


represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is de- 
veloped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census, with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 52-54) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 52 and 53 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European coun- 
tries. The unemployment statistics (and, to 
a lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unem- 
ployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, 
where necessary, for all known major defi- 
nitional differences. Although precise com- 
parability may not be achieved, these ad- 
justed figures provide a better basis for in- 
ternational comparisons than the figures 
regularly published by each country. For 
further information on adjustments and 
comparability issues, see Constance 
Sorrentino, “International unemployment 
rates: how comparable are they?” Monthly 
Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 
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Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household sur- 
vey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. There- 
fore, the adjusted statistics relate to the 
population aged 16 and older in France, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom; 15 and 
older in Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; 
and 14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. An 
exception to this rule is that the Canadian 
statistics for 1976 onward are adjusted to 
cover ages 16 and older, whereas the age at 
which compulsory schooling ends remains 
at 15. The institutional population is in- 
cluded in the denominator of the labor force 
participation rates and employment-popula- 
tion ratios for Japan and Germany; it is ex- 
cluded for the United States and the other 
countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their 
jobs are classified as unemployed. European 
and Japanese layoff practices are quite dif- 
ferent in nature from those in the United 
States; therefore, strict application of the 
U.S. definition has not been made on this 
point. For further information, see ‘“Unem- 
ployment, labor force trends, and layoff 
practices in 10 countries,” Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1981, pp. 3-12. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 
1999, 2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), 
Germany (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the 
Netherlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology introduced in January 1994, Re- 
vised population estimates based on the 
1990 census, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount, also were incorporated. In 
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1996, previously published data for the 
1990-93 period were revised to reflect the 
1990 census-based population controls, ad- 
justed for the undercount. In 1997, revised 
population controls were introduced into the 
household survey. Therefore, the data are 
not strictly conparable with prior years. In 
1998, new composite estimation procedures 
and minor revisions in population controls 
were introduced into the household survey. 
Therefore, the data are not strictly compa- 
rable with data for 1997 and earlier years. 
See the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to 
more closely approximate U.S. concepts. 
Adjustments are made to the unemployed 
and labor force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; 
(2) passive jobseekers (persons only read- 
ing newspaper ads as their method of job 
search); (3) persons waiting to start a new 
job who did not seek work in the past 4 
weeks; and (4) persons unavailable for work 
due to personal or family responsibilities. 
An adjustment is made to include full-time 
students looking for full-time work. The 
impact of the adjustments was to lower the 
annual average unemployment rate by 0.1— 
0.4 percentage point in the 1980s and 0.4— 
1.0 percentage point in the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European 
Union Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unem- 
ployment statistics for the unemployment 
data estimated according to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office (ILO) definition and 
published in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) annual yearbook and quarterly up- 
date. This change was made because the 
EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date than 
the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. 
The impact of this revision was to lower 
the unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percent- 
age point in 1994, and 0.5 percentage 
point in 1995, 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991, 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a re- 
vision in the method of weighting sample 
data. The impact was to increase the un- 
employment rate by approximately 0.3 
percentage point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent 
in 1991. 


In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 52. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population bench- 
marks in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years 
have not been adjusted to incorporate the 
1991 census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch se- 
ries back to 1988 based on the 1992 
changes. The 1988 revised unemployment 
rate is 7.6 percent; the previous estimate for 
the same year was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new ad- 
justment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 percent- 
age point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics 
Sweden revised its labor force survey data 
for 1987-92 to take into account the break 
in 1993. The adjustment raised the Swedish 
unemployment rate by 0.2 percentage point 
in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percent- 
age point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 


also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percent- 
age point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage 
points in 1994, when unemployment was 
higher. In 1998, the adjusted unemployment 
rate had risen from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to 
the adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign La- 
bor Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 54 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend com- 
parisons—that is, series that measure 
changes over time—rather than level com- 
parisons. There are greater technical prob- 
lems in comparing the levels of manufac- 
turing output among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts 
of each country. However, the output se- 
ries for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of 
industrial production, and the national ac- 
counts measures for the United Kingdom 


are essentially identical to their indexes of ~ 


industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 


available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Sur- 
vey of Current Business, August 1996, pp. 
133-55.) The Japanese value added series 
is based upon one set of fixed price weights 
for the years 1970 through 1997. Output 
series for the other foreign economies also 
employ fixed price weights, but the weights 
are updated periodically (for example, ev- 
ery 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, 
BLS uses gross product originating in manu- 
facturing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufactur- 
ing output series that BLS publishes in its 
news releases on quarterly measures of U.S. 
productivity and costs (and that underlies 
the measures that appear in tables 48 and 
50 in this section). The quarterly measures 
are on a “sectoral output” basis, rather than 
a value-added basis. Sectoral output is gross 
output less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are devel- 
oped from statistics of manufacturing em- 
ployment and average hours. The series used 
for France (from 1970 forward), Norway, 
and Sweden are official series published 
with the national accounts. Where official 
total hours series are not available, the mea- 
sures are developed by BLS using employ- 
ment figures published with the national ac- 
counts, or other comprehensive employment 
series, and estimates of annual hours 
worked. For Germany, BLS uses estimates 
of average hours worked developed by a 
research institute connected to the Ministry 
of Labor for use with the national accounts 
employment figures. For the other countries, 
BLS constructs its own estimates of average 
hours. 

An hours series is not available for Den- 
mark after 1993; therefore, the BLS mea- 
sure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For Canada, France, 
and Sweden, compensation is increased to 
account for other significant taxes on pay- 


roll or employment. For the United King- 
dom, compensation is reduced between 1967 
and 1991 to account for employment-related 
subsidies. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the all-employed-persons measures 
by assuming that their hourly compensation 
is equal to the average for wage and salary 
employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International 
Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France (for all years) and 
Italy (beginning in 1970) refer to mining and 
manufacturing less energy-related products, 
and the measures for Denmark include min- 
ing and exclude manufacturing handicrafts 
from 1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 55-56) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about 
their workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
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by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfa- 
tal work-related injuries and illnesses that 
involve one or more of the following: loss 
of consciousness, restriction of work or mo- 
tion, transfer to another job, or medical 
treatment other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such 
as a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that 
results from a work-related event or a 
single, instantaneous exposure in the work 
environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by ex- 
posure to factors associated with employ- 
ment. It includes acute and chronic illnesses 
or disease which may be caused by inhala- 
tion, absorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate 
of lost workdays were discontinued begin- 
ning with the 1993 survey. The number of 
days away from work or days of restricted 
work activity does not include the day of in- 
jury or onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guide- 
lines for Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, September 1986). 
Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable 
cases, lost workday cases, days away from 
work cases, and nonfatal cases without lost 
workdays. These data also are shown sepa- 
rately for injuries. Illness data are available for 
seven categories: occupational skin diseases 
or disorders, dust diseases of the lungs, respi- 
ratory conditions due to toxic agents, poison- 
ing (systemic effects of toxic agents), disor- 
ders due to physical agents (other than toxic 
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materials), disorders associated with repeated 
trauma, and all other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of in- 
cidence rates, defined as the number of injuries 
and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time work- 
ers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee hours 
represent 100 employee years (2,000 hours per 
employee). Full detail on the available mea- 
sures is presented in the annual bulletin, Occu- 
pational Injuries and Illnesses: Counts, Rates, 
and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data pub- 
lished annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occupa- 
tional injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 


lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment workers are covered by the pro- 
gram. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been em- 
ployed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


1. Labor market indicators 


aA 2002 2003 2004 
Selected indicators 2002 2003 
l i] Ul IV I ll Hl IV | 
| =! = uk 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
population (household survey):” 
Labor:force participation irates..-..ssssesissscssssssassvectunesascacovosaviesnscepee { 66.6 66.2 66.6 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.1 66.0 
Employment-population ratio... 62.7 62.3 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.1 62.3 62.2 
Unemployment rate..........cccccscersessessessesseeeers 5.8 6.0 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 6.9 5.6 
MGN owe cccrdeesscces 5.9 6.3 5.7 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.5 6.4 6.1 5.7 
AG OQA NV GANS con cor, scrcencesescasbansoaxsenccssnessSiavinianvcdescacusneosrmieeeese| 12.8 13.4 12.9 12.8 13.1 12.5 12.6 14.0 13.8 13.1 125: 
ZO VCOTS ANG ODOT sas asc ecusesscsasecsssescnssenoosassessvassaaseetenncanvancrassoeed 47 5.0 4.5 4.8 47 4.9 5.0 5.2 5.1 4.9 4.5 
WOMEN zercaecsuiecccens foes sscncy ice sesv ane sauce snaistlad etre cosacoeuecsas 5.6 5:7, 5:6 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.5 Se) 5.8 5.6 5.6 
16 to 24 years. 11.1 11.4 11.0 11.2 10.9 11.4 11.2 11.8 115 10.9 11.1 
25 years and older... 46 4.6 4.4 48 46 46 4.5 46 47 4.6 4.5 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: | 
Total NOMPALM........cscesserseeeeseesssssserssessessseestesseesreesesssessseeeeeeed 130,341 | 129,932] 130,448 | 130,389) 130,287 | 130,248! 130,047] 129,878] 129,820] 130,005) 130,327 
Total private... 108,828 | 108,356 | 109,046) 108,895 | 108,736 | 108,654 | 108,428} 108,309 | 108,260} 108,457/ 108,780 
GOOdS-PrOdUCING.....-..seseseesseeeseeees 22,557 | 21,817| 22,867| 22,638] 22,466| 22,252) 22,025] 21,848) 21,718) 21,677] 21,706 
MANU ACUI MI reritrp eames cnet onrsterseresrssmeer tess. seeseneaea sun OOOO 14,524 15,504 15,347 15,197 14,979 14,775 14,570 14,410 14,337 14,311 
SEI VICKS TN OVIGHIRG Ss costo caresses cassiceeseacsesadeecasuasdeseconssvesressouczeceutes 107,789 | 108,115} 107,581 | 107,751 | 107,821) 107,995] 108,022} 108,030} 108,102) 108,328] 108,621 
Average hours: 
MT Otel | Prater. iecsccccectrstyenseuccve see avaseccsn ch’ voleevsccscbpssvavestcoverssevars 33.9 33.7 33.8 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.6 33.7 33.8 
MaQUfaCtUn terescancerunmenesecteett stan any ss aasauesueasscunacectnasne it 40.5 40.4 40.3 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.6 41.0 
OVEN ie es crore see torte cs conv tcrccpeavs Sev cccune so becaaneacaaeeateeraned 4.2 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.1 4.4 4.6 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)....., 3.4 3.8 1.0 9 9 6 1.4 8 4 BR) 1.4 
PIVATO ICUS WON KCRG senntiensettancawennactertearcnssnerbssacusGasssnensatesres 3.2 4.0 1.1 11 6 4 1.7 8 1.0 4 1.5 
Goods-producing® 37 4.0 1.2 9 6 9 1.8 9 a7, 5 2.3 
Service-providing® 3.4 4.0 11 12 6 2 1.5 8 1.1 5 11 
State and local government workers 41 3.3 6 4 2.2 9 ei 4 Tf; i) if 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
Union....... 4.2 4.6 let 1.0 2 9 1.6 A. 1.0 2.8 
Nonunion.. Sroncocen oc oNcODOE 60 3.2 3.9 we, 1.1 5 4 1.6 8 1.0 4 1.3 
eee eee ed 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated 


using the last month of each quarter. 


°  Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 


Monthly Labor Review 


Note: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2003 2002 2003 s 2004 
Selected measures 2002 1 
! i] Ml IV I Il ll IV } 
1,2 
Compensation data 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
CIVINAMINOMIALIN irocaerctecexccaceusseerceccesssssccxarsesesasecsest saeecoevasess 3.4 3.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 141 0.5 1.4 
Private nonfarm 3.2 4.0 1.1 11 6 4 OF 6 8 1.0 4 1.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givilianinonfanmcescncecsestumesctecss<crdacoeteervescruncase 4 2.9 2.9 9 8 df 4 1.0 6 9 oO 6 
Prive ROMA ecteccs ev osececceeqeg sieeve cerancecanvivaceraseadastisbevons PAE 3.0 9 1.0 4 3 va Be 8 4 ae 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... fone) 2.3 aif 25 6 -1 1.8 -.3 -.2 -.2 1.2 
| 
Producer Price Index: 

FAMISHOG) COOOS! c-ce-geractsnes vanvetaski ven cus auavsscnvenvteeaniavescsseaeiee 3.2 3.2 fiat 2 es -1 3.7 —8| 3 0 12 
FINISHOdCONSUMET QOOUS so riere-tstarsnnsvecveacsasshccrnvyonarnuesunn) 4.2 4.2 1.5 4 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 3 0 1.5 
Capital Coulpmentinwcauscsestesaianualsvadeseceresense ners 4 4 2.9 —3 -7 6 6 -.6 -.1 0 6 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.6 4.6 9 11 11 J 6.5 2.1 1 0 25 

Gide MALE TIAS ss cassse acct cce-nstmevinacescitesacersbevivcdestepwectasecnevenaies 25.2 Plo} 8.0 37.1 1.9 6.5 28.0) -10.6 3.4 14.4 6.0 
Productivity data® | 
Output per hour of all persons: | 
SESINGSS\SCOLON scarce ce sennsavers cunsepeeeccuecessensarteeunasapsadevacancnr acs ian 4.9 4.5 8.4 15 4.9 2.0) 3.5} 7.2| 8.7) 1.8 4.6 
Nonfarm business sector 5.0 4.4 9.8 wi 4.5 2.3 | 3.4 6.2} 9.5) 2.5 3.8 


a 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


Quarterly changes are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


The data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarter change Four quarters ending— 
Components 2003 2004 2003 2004 
iH HT} IV | | ll il IV I 
—_ T" +9 ann Oe = 7 ae 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
All PErsONns, DUSINESS SECTOF........sssssesseressvseesessssssssvassaseenssessaseeny 4.8 5.3 41 3.8 5.9 2.6 3.4 44 45 48 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF........escesesstseetssterenseteeeseed 4.0 4.9 47 4.2 4.6 2.5 3.1 4.0 4.5 4.6 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm’... 1.4 8 14 5 1.4 39) 37) 38) 38). 28 
Private nonfarm. 1.7 8 1.0 4 1.5 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.0 3.9 
Ln onicacone we cotta tacerniecarioinnasatneaiiiesicarvinaivniae Svea 1.6 1.2 1.0 a 2.8 47 5.0 48 4.6 5.7 
NOU ON secs edpvacdcarisrsccncasniaeabterrn rnd cece cetartnententiesscianps 1.6 8 1.0 4 1.3 3.6 3.3 3.8 3.9 3.6 
State and local QOovernMeNt.......scsssecssseresseccscsesesescsesverssarsssens Re. 4 1.7 5 a 4.2 41 3.6 3.3 3.3 
1.0) 6 9 3 6 2.9 2.7 2.9 2.9 2.5 
11 i 8 4 ch 3.0 2.6 3.0 3.0 2.6 
5 ie 6 6 6 3.3 3.0 2.6 2.4 2.5 
1.2 ii 9 ie Ni 2.9 2.5 3.1 3.1 2.6 
State and local governments.. 4 3 1.0 4 4 3.1 3.1 2.3 21 2.1 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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" Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
a ( C 


Employment status Annual average | = 2003 2004 » 
2002 | 2003 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. |_Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. _|_ Apr. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional } 
217,570 | 221,168 | 220,540 | 220,768 | 221,014 | 221,252 | 221,507 | 221,779 | 222,039 | 222,279 | 222,509 | 222,161 | 222,357 | 222,550 | 222,757 
| 144,863 | 146,510 | 146,377 | 146,462 | 146,917 | 146,652 | 146,622 146,610 | 146,892 | 147,187 | 146,878 | 146,863 | 146,471 | 146,650 | 146,741 
Participation rate.. 66.6 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.5 66.3 66.2 66.1 66.2 66.2 66.0 66.1 65.9 65.9 65.9 
Employed 136,485 | 137,736 | 137,578 | 137,505 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566 | 138,301 | 138,298 | 138,576 
Emiployment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 62.7 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.2 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.3 62.2 62.4 62.2 62.1 62.2 
Unemployed............:..2.. 8,378 8,774 8,799 8,957 9,245 9,048 8,929 8,966 8,797 8,653 8,398 8,297 8,170 8,352 8,164 
Unemployment rate... 5.8 6.0 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 Sar, 5.6 5.6 oHy/ 5.6 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 74,658 74,163 74,306 74,097 74,600 74,884 75,168 75,147 75,093 75,631 75,298 75,886 75,900 76,016 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population oo. cecccccccsseeesse: 96,439 | 98,272 | 97,979| 98,083} 98,196 | 98,304] 98,434] 98568/ 98,696| 98,814] 98,927] 98,866! 98,966] 99,065| 99,170 
Civilian labor force... 73,630 74,623 74,510 74,523 74,675 74,660 74,682 74,905 74,942 75,188 75,044 75,171 74,797 75,018 74,871 
Participation rate.. 76.3 75.9 76.0 76.0 76.0 75.9 75.9 76.0 75.9 76.1 75.9 76.0 75.6 75.7 75.5 
EMpIOVOG. | iais.nncce-xccasnepsc 69,734 70,415 70,290 70,182 70,190 70,269 70,324 70,596 70,726 70,964 71,099 71,329 70,969 71,128 71,118 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 72.3 TiS NSA 71.6 71.5 TUS 71.4 71.6 TAGs 71.8 71.9 72.1 71.7 71.8 Caer e 
Unemployed................00+ 3,896 4,209 4,220 4,341 4,485 4,391 4,358 4,309 4,216 4,224 3,945 3,842 3,828 3,890 3,753 
Unemployment rate... 5.3 5.6 oy 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.1 $.1 52 5.0 
Not in the labor force....... 22,809 | 23,649) 23,469] 23,560 23,521 | 23,644] 23,751! 23,663) 23,754| 23,620] 23,882] 23,694] 24,168] 24,047] 24,299 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! ooo. cceccceccee. 105,136 | 106,800 | 106,510 | 106,613 | 106,724 | 106,839 | 106,957 | 107,080 | 107,197 | 107,303 | 107,404 | 107,131 | 107,216 | 107,299 | 107,389 
Civilian labor force.............4 63,648 | 64,716 | 64,632] 64,699] 64,989] 64,835] 64,836] 64,608] 64,899] 64,917] 64,846] 64,515| 64,629] 64,687] 64,785 
Participation rate.. 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.6 60.3 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.2 60.3 60.3 60.3 
Employed: sc.ssccsesscesesteuces 60,420 61,402 61,343 61,397 61,610 61,479 61,467 61,191 61,524 61,597 61,521 61,260 61,456 61,373 | 61,571 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. $7.5 $7.5 57.6 27.6 57.7 57.5 BY fe) 57:1 57.4 57.4 §7.3 57.2 $7.3 §7.2 §7.3 
Unemployed...............+++ 3,228 3,314 3,289 3,302 3,379 3,356 3,369 3,417 S3L5 3,320 3,326 3,255 3,172 3,314 3,215 
Unemployment rate... 5.1 5.1 S 5.1 §.2 oped D2 5.3 5.2 §.1 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.1 5.0 
Not in the labor force....... 41,488 42,083 41,878 41,914 41,735 42,004 42,121 42,472 42,299 42,387 42,558 42,617 | 42,587 42,613 | 42,604 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
ponulal Once eee 15,994 | 16,096! 16,051| 16,072] 16,095] 16,109] 16,116] 16,131] 16,145| 16,162] 16,178| 16,164] 16,175] 16,186] 16,198 
Civilian labor force.............4 7,585 7,170 7,235 7,240 7,254 7,157 7,104 7,097 7,051 7,082 6,987 AT 7,045 6,945 7,085 
Participation rate.. 47.4 44.5 45.1 45.0 45.1 44.4 441 44.0 43.7 43.8 43.2 44.4 43.6 42.9 43.7 
(= 59). 0)'(2,0 PME NEE nee mere 6,332 5,919 5,945 5,926 5,873 5,856 5,902 5,857 5,846 §,972 5,859 5,977 5,875 5,797 5,888 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 39.6 36.8 37.0 36.9 36.5 36.4 36.6 36.3 36.2 37.0 36.2 37.0 36.3 35.8 36.3 
Unemployed aes 1,253 12st 1,290 1,314 1,381 1,301 1,202 1,240 1,205 1,109 1,128 1,200 1,170 1,148 1,197 
Unemployment rate.... 16.5 17.5 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 17.1 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 
Not in the labor force....... 8,409 8,926 8,816 8,832 8,841 | 8,952 9,012 9,034 9,094 9,080 9,191 8,987 9,130 9,240 9,113 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Opulatlonieetee eee ae 179,783 | 181,292 | 180,873 | 181,021 | 181,184 | 181,341 | 181,512 | 181,696 | 181,871 | 182,032 | 182,185 | 181,879 | 182,001 | 182,001 | 182,252 
Civilian labor force.............4 120,150 | 120,546 | 120,514 | 120,470 | 120,816 | 120,645 | 120,658 | 120,411 | 120,736 | 121,041 | 120,751 | 120,723 | 120,540 | 120,542 | 120,675 
Participation rate......... 66.8 66.5 66.6 66.6 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.2 66.2 
Employed... ccccsicccene cece 114,013 | 114,235 | 114,220 | 113,978 | 114,222 | 114,086 | 114,156 | 114,015 | 114,535 | 114,783 | 114,678 | 114,765 | 114,602 | 114,433 | 114,712 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 63.4 63.0 63.1 63.0 63.0 62.9 62.9 62.8 63.0 63.1 62.9 63.1 63.0 62.8 62.9 
Unemployed............0220 6,137 6,311 6,294 6,491 6,594 6,559 6,502 6,397 6,200 6,258 6,073 5,958 5,938 6,109 5,963 
Unemployment rate.... 5.1 §.2 §.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.1 §.2 5.0 4.9 4.9 5.1 4.9 
Not in the labor force....... 59,633 | 60,746) 60,359} 60,551 | 60,368| 60,696] 60,854 | 61,285; 61,135} 60,991 | 61,434) 61,156] 61,460| 61,579} 61,577 
| 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Lake 25,578 | 25,686 | 25,587 | 25,624 | 25,664 | 25,702 | 25,742 | 25,784] 25,825| 25,860 | 25,894 25,867 | 25,900| 25,932 | 25,967 
Civilian labor force... 16,565 | 16,526 | 16,521 16,614 | 16,655| 16563] 16,585 | 166,677) 16,589) 16,524/ 16,365| 16,602] 16,404/ 16,595) 16,485 
Participation rate.. 64.8 64.3 | 64.6 64.8 64.9 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.2 63.9} 63.2 64.2 63.3 64.0 63.5 
Employed 14,872 14,739 | 14,739 14,838 14,729 14,727 14,771 14,826 14,696 14,812 14,679 14,886 14,804 14,909 14,878 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio®............. | 58.1 57.4 57.6 57.9 57.4 57.3 57.4 57.5 56.9 S73 56.7 67.5 Sie §7.2 67:3 
Unemployed............0000 1,693 1,787 1,782 1,776 1,926 1,836 1,813 1,851 |. 1,893 1,712 1,686 1,736 1,600 1,686 1,607 
Unemployment rate.... 10.2 10.8 10.8 10.7 11.6 Wo 10.9 a4 11.4 10.4 10.3 10.5 9.8 10.2 9.7 
Not in the labor force....... { 9,013 9,161 9,066 9,011 | 9,009 9,139 9,127 9,107 9,236 9,336 9,529 | 9,265 9,495 | 9,337 | 9,482 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


a : Annual average 2003 2004 
mployment status T 
a 2002 2003 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. |_ Feb. Mar. Apr. 
1 =I T ato 1 
Hispanic or Latino | 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
DODUIALION os eeccsecccseeeeeeeee 25,963 | 27,551| 27,191| 27,391] 27,494| 27,597) 27,701| 27,808| 27,913| 28,016] 28,116 | 27,619 27,705 | 27,791 | 27,879 
Civilian labor force.... | 17,948} 18,813] 18,779] 18,763] 18,840] 18,770] 18,843) 18,877/ 18,940] 19,125) 19,035 | 18,811 18,693 | 19,010} 19,064 
Participation rate......... 69.1 68.3 68.8 68.5 68.5 68.0 68.0 67.9 67.9 68.3 67.7 68.1 67.5 68.4 68.4 
Employed........0cccsceccecees 16,590 17,372 17,350 17,247 17,290 17,247 173 83 17,456 17,556 17,709 17,784 17,441 17,303 17,596 17,693 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.9 63.1 63.6 63.0 62.9 62.5 62.8 62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.2 62.5 63.3 63.5 
Unemployed.......... ec 1,353 1,441 1,428 1,516 1,550 1,523 1,460 1,421 1,383 1,416 1,250 1,370 1,389 1,414 iota 
Unemployment rate.... 75 a 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.1 7.8 7.9 Tes 7.4 6.6 T3 7.4 74 Tee 
Not in the labor force.......... 8,020 8,738 8,512 8,628 8,654 8,828 8,858 8,931 8,974 8,891 9,082 8,807 9,012 8,781 8,815 
" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estirniates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 


* Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


‘ Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories + 
2002 2003 Apr. May June July Aug. Tl Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


1 T a T 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,845 | 137,736 | 137,578 | 137,505 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566) 138,301] 138,298| 138,576 


MIG sitiscrrtaeoceeretieseseonen sere 72,903 | 73,332] 73,150} 73,049] 73,124] 73,149] 73,263| 73,488; 73,643| 73,915| 74,085| 74,343| 73,901 74,006 | 74,053 
WN ceric catscacnuahxivinssonsid 63,582 | 64,404} 64,427| 64,456) 64,548| 64.455| 64,431) 64,155| 64,452/ 64618 | 64394) 64,223) 64400| 64,292 64,523 
Married men, spouse | 
PHOS Ss ie tess cetebide nds 44,116 | 44,653] 44,525| 44,476] 44,459] 44,747| 44,659| 44,566| 44684) 45,152| 45,431) 45,490! 45,128! 45,043| 44,735 
Married women, spouse 
PROSE an ixcsccsni assay | 34,155 | 34,695 | 34,634 | 34,494 | 34,627 | 34,648 | 34,684 | 34,612 | 34,993| 35,076 | 35,034 | 34,585 | 34,502 34,256 34,339 
Persons at work part time’ | | | 
All industries: | 
Part time for economic | 
FOASONG eexci cee ores ern 4,213 4,701 4,758 4,610 4,615 4,661 4,498 4,896 4,800 4,880 4,788 4,714 4,437 4,733 4,574 
Slack work or business 
CONGO GS a ranerrerccirexeeye 2,788 3,118 3,172 3,069 3,136 3,113 3,063 3,185 3,030 3,226 3,205 2,996 2,865 3,011 2,819 
Could only find part-time 
SOONG. rca tev texsinanxiye<p eave 1,124 1,279 1,255 1,264 1,266 1,296 1,201 1,334 1,356 1,350 1,295 1,380 1,347 1,427 1,439 
Part time for noneconomic 
(BASONG: crccassscseasiadcesacds 18,843 19,014 | 18,933} 19,703} 19,382} 19,089} 19,482] 19,021 18,935 | 19,110] 18,561 18,905 18,900 19,006 19,000 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


VERSO roivuscecveisestercdncitad 4,119 4,596 4,643 4,498 4,500 4,568 4,404 4,794 4,690 4,782 4,727 4,613 4,328 4,622 4,471 
Slack work or business 
COMGHIONS.scccssecexayssrerenved 2,726 3,052 3,098 3,012 3,064 3,071 2,989 3,127 2,964 3,153 3,144 2,911 2,778 2,927 2,756 
Could only find part-time | 
WONG aici nesevaysantecs tevents 1,114 1,264 1,249 1,236 1,244 1,273 1,191 1,335 1,349 1,353 1,279 1,399 1,340 1,414 1,431 
Part time for noneconomic : 


FORSONG os circesersscacecsexiatsce| ‘TEVABT 18,658 


18,571 18,653 


18,633 | 18,628 | 18,752 | 18,367 18,636 18,691 18,693 18,664 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


NoTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 
ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


, Annual average 2003 2004 

Selected categories aii 
2002 2003 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 

IL | 1 

Characteristic 
Total, 16 years and OIdEF........ccccesceceseeeeees 5.8 6.0 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years........ceesceeee! 16.5 17.5 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 net 15:7. 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 
Men, 20 years and older & 5.3 5.6 5.7 5.8 6.0 §.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 §.3 5.3 5.1 §.2 5.0 
Women, 20 years and older..........c:c0000+ 5.1 5.1 <7 | 5.1 se §2 5.2 5.3 §.2 5.1 5:1 5.0 49 Si 5.0 
Whites Cota 2 scons eeacetanconse niet 54 5.2 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5A 5.2 5.0 4.9 4.9 5A 4.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 14.5 ye? 15:3) 15.3 16.2 1537 15.1 1S: 14.3 14.3 14.8 141 15.2 14.8 16.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years... ceceeseessees 15.9 17.1 17.4 Aga 17.6 17.9 16.5 17.6 15.9 16.8 16.3 14.0 15.5 16.2 17.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 13.1 13.3 13:2 13.6 14.8 13.3 13.7 12.6 12.6 TS 13.1 14.2 14.9 13.3 13.3 
Men, 20 years and oldet.............:000 4.7 5.0 5.0 §.2 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.0 4.9 5.0 4.7 4.5 4.5 4.7 4.5 
Women, 20 years and older.............. 44 4.4 4.3 4.5 44 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.2 
Black or African American, total’......... 10.2 10.8) 10.8] 10.7] 11.6) 11.1 10.9} 11.1 1124) AO!4 103i 10S 9.8} 10.2 9.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 29.8 33.0 32.9 35.8 38.5 35.1 29.8 32.7 37.3 28.9 27.3 32.5 25.1 29.4 28.3 
Men, 16 to 19 years... ceeeeeeeee 31.3 36.0 37.1 41.1 36.5 37.1 27.8 34.2 40.9 32.5 28.4 42.1 29.6 36.6 30.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years.......:cseee 28.3 30.3 29.3 31.3 40.3 33.4 31.5 31.4 33.2 25.7 26.5 25.8 21.9 22.8 26.1 
Men, 20 years and older.... a 9.5 10.3 10.4 oS 11.0 10.3 10.5 11.0 10.5 10.1 9.3 9.6 9.4 9.2 9.3 
Women, 20 years and older.............4 8.8 9.2 9.1 8.0 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.2 9.8 9.1 9.7 9.1 8.8 9.3 8.7 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ rhe) lies 76 8.1 8.2 8.1 7.8 TS 7.3 7.4 6.6 7.3 7.4 74 7.2 
Married men, spouse present............... 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 
Married women, spouse present........... 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 
Full-time WOrkePS........ccceseeeeeees ee 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.8 §.7 5.6 5.8 5.6 
PAmt-Me \WOLKEMS:..rs-csccrecesecevavecccssseunscs S2 §.5 5.4 5.6 5.9 5.5 5.3 §.7 5.5 5.1 5.3 5.4 5.2 5.4 5.3 
Educational attainment® 

Less than a high school diploma...............4 8.4 8.8 8.5 9.1 9.4 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.8 8.5 8.1 8.8 8.5 8.8 8.7 
High school graduates, no college”... 5.3 55 5.7 5.5 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.2 
Some college or associate degree........... 4.5 4.8 47 4.9 4.9 5.0 | 4.7 4.8 48 4.8 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.7 41 
Bachelor's degree and higher*...........--.» 2.9 34] 34) 31} 34) 84} 34] 32] 31) 3.1) 30) - 29) 9 2oleeeo amma 


: Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who $ Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who * Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 
main race. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 


2 
Data refer to persons 25 years and older. household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2003 2004 
sats 3 | 
unemployment 2002 2003 Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
T T as ae 
Less than 5 WeEKS.......sccssseseceeseeee! 2,893 2,785| 2,815] 3,033] 2,937] 2,739] 2,735] 2,749| 2,733| 2,622| 2,627] 2,612| 2,468] 2,589] 2,792 
BitO1 4 WORKS: .cpcccesschacceceheacrosctieress 2,580 2,612 | 2,625| 2,617] 2,787| 2,698] 2,630| 2,736| 2,585] 2,556] 2,450| 2,394] 2,412] 2,.414| 2,369 
15 WeeKS ANd OVET....esesssesseeeseeeneees 2,904 3,378 | 3,318] 3,294] 3,510} 3,559) 3,561| 3,511| 3,478] 3,484] 3,403] 3,365] 3,274] 3,320] 2,969 
HS tO 2OWEOKSin ce. teccsnetree ct sseonse 1,369 1,442} 1,399] 1,380] 1,500] 1,598] 1,561] 1,438] 1,460] 1,448) 1,513] 1,467] 1,403] 1,332) 1,170 
27 WEEKS ANd OVET....eeseesseeeseeeneees 1,535 1,936 | 1,919] 1,914] 2,010] 1,961] 2,001| 2,073) 2,018] 2,036) 1,890] 1,898] 1,871] 1,988] 1,800 
Mean duration, in WeeKS...........-++ 16.6 19.2 19.4 19.2 19.6 19.3 19.2 19.6 19.4] 20.0 19.6 19.8] 20.3 20.1 19.7 
Median duration, in weekS..........+++- 9.1 10.1 10.1 10.1 11.7 10.1 10.0 10.1 10.3 10.4 10.4 10.7 10.3 10.3 9.5 


a 
NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2003 2004 
(: — 
unemployment 2002 2003 Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. L Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. 
Job losers’ We decane reas vate exten 4,607 4,838 4,851 5,021 4,972 4,947 4,939 4,947 4,877 4,719 4,618 4,382 4,323 4,607 4,399 
On temporary layoff.......:ccccceeeee 1,124 4,121 aelid 2 1,197 ATT, 1,173 1,092 1,110 1,097 1,055 1,060 1,028 1,064 1,040 994 
Not on temporary layoff al 3,483 3,717 3,739 3,824 3,795 3,774 3,847 3,837 3,780 3,664 3,558 3,353 3,258 3,567 3,405 
JODICAVERS arses eeectatesssscnmtverencances 866 818 818 778 890 798 790 836 789 931 783 804 827 836 822 
FREOMHANIS =a. evzeccencty-nconnctantectcsiseuecd 2,368 2,477 2.510 2,506 2,646 2,522 2,530 2,436 2,518 | 2,440 2,366 2,509 2,424 2,424 2,314 
NOW eNtrants......ccccccecceseeeeeeeees 536 641 633 635 642 661 650 684 653 619 694 681 676 627 645 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ Bee hen ons tiavax cinco tal 55.0 55.1 55.0 56.2 54.3 55.4 55.4 55.6 55.2) 54.2 54.6 52.3 52.4 54.2 53.8 
On temporary layoff... 13.4 12.8 12.6 13.4 12.9 13.1 12.3 12.5) 12.4) 1251 12.5) 12.3 12.9 12.2 12.1 
Not on temporary layoff #4 41.6 42.4 42.4 42.8 41.5 42.3 43.2 43.1 42.8 42.1 42.0 40.0 39.8 42.0 41.6 
VOD IGAVOTSiccccccusccsssasccsscuscsecanencensy 10.3 9.3 9.3 8.7 9.7 8.9 8.9 9.4 8.9) 10.7) 9.3) 9.6 10.0 9.8 10.1 
FROOMITANES is cics-cereuancexsccanyvovnyensexesdnsd 28.3 28.2 28.5 28.0 28.9 28.2 28.4 27.4 28.5 28.0 28.0) 30.0 29.4 28.5 28.3 
NOW eNRANRIS oc cacecisevcavsssesvapszstas aces 6.4 Ts 2 Ta) 7.0 7.4 tad 7.7\ 7.4 7.1 8.2 8.1 8.2 7.4 7.9 
Percent of civilian 
labor force | 
Job losers’ is TI AEE Ata 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3) 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 
Job leavers. - 6 6 6 5 6 5 5 6 5 6 5) 5) 6 6 6 
PRE ONWAMNSS:.;5-sacschoeacssensnversenaracateat 1.6 27, were Nei 1.8 def, V7. ti 1.7) Lez, 1.6) 1.7} 1.7 1.7 1.6 
New entrants. ..cconiis--ccsesssstvssscunvens 4 4 4 4 4 AS 4 5 4 4 5 5 4 4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


a 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Sex and age = T 
2002 2003 Apr. | May | June | July ii Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Hi T at = = TF 
Total, 16 years and older................. 5.8 6.0 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 | 6.0 5.9 5.7 | 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 
16 to 24 years......... sn 12.0 12.4 12.6 12.9 13.3 v2.9 12.4 12.8 | 12.3 12.1 | TE), 1250 11.8 11.8 11.6 
16 to 19 years... 16.5 17.5 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 7A 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 
16 to 17 years... 18.8 19.1 18.9 18.8 let 20.3 18.8 19.3 20.2 17.5 18.3 18.2 17.6 19.4 20.2 
18 to 19 years... 15.1 16.4 17.3 18.1 17.4 16.8 15.7 16.2 | 15.2 14.7 | 14.7 | 15.7 | 15.7 14.5 14.7 
20 to 24 years...... 9.7 10.0 10.0 10.4 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.6) 10.1 10.4 9.6 | 9.8 9.5 9.6 9.2 
25 years and older.. 4.6 4.8 4.9 4.9 5.1 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.9 | 4.8 4.7 4.5 4.5 4.6 45 
25 to 54 years... ies 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 5} 5.0 | 49 47 4.7 4.9 46 
55 years and older.............:.+ 3.8 41 44 4.4 4.4 4.2 44 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.8 
Men, 16 years and older............... 5.9 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.2 | 5.8 5.7 5.7 5.8 5.7 
AGitO\ 24 VAIS  rierccescssssnrescesssvene 12.8 13.4 13.7 141 14.1 14.4 12.9 14.1 13.2 13.4 12.6 127 12.2 12.6 12.8 
16 10/19 VOANS: scsasnses0-c-ececepones 18.1 19.3 20.2 20.3; 19.9 20.4 17.6 19.6 18.7 18.3 Us| 175 | pea 18.3 19.1 
16 to 17 years. aay 21.4 20.7 21.3 21.5 23.2 22.3 20.6 22.1 20.4 18.3 18.4 19.3 19.4 22.3 23.4 
TSitO TGV GArG vei si sasincsarassces 16.4 18.4 19.6 19.9 17.9 19.0 15.6 18.2 17.9 18.1 | 16.9 16.2 15.7 15.8 16.5 
2O1O'24 VOAlS. rrerccvecsexsessateater 10.2 10.6 10.7 11.3 11.5 11.6 10.7 ThE | 10.8 | 11.2 | 10.4 | 10.5 10.0 10.1 10.0 
25 years and older ier 4.7 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.4 5.2 §.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 47 | 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.4 
25 1054 YOaNS. ccssccassrsasccesater 4.8 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.2 §.2 §.2 | 4.9 47 47 4.8 45 
55 years and older.............. 41 4.4 4.6 4.7 6.3 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 3.6 Oe 3.8 3.9 
Women, 16 years and older........... 5.6 6.7 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.7 5.8 5.8 aT 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.4 
16 to 24 eal... has te 11.4 11.4 Wie? 12.4 11.3 11.8 11.4 11.3 10.7 10.7 11.3 Ti2 10.8 10.3 
16 to 19 years... 14.9 15.6 15.5 16.0 18.2 15.9 16.2 15.2 15.4 13.0 14.7 15.9 16.0 14.7 14.5 
16 to 17 years... 16.6 17.5 16.8 16.3 19.1 18.3 17.0 16.5 20.1 16.6 18.2 Vial 15.9 16.9 17.3 
18 tO 19 years.... 13.8 14,2 14.9 16.3 16.8 14.5 15.8 14.1 12.5 11.1 12.2 15.2 15.6 13.0 12.6 
20 to 24 years.... 9.1 9.3 9.3 9.5 9.5 9.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 9.6 8.8 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.3 
25 years and older 188 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 4,7 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.6 
25 10'54 YOarS. .cccscussssesccasree 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.7 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.8 5.0 48 4.5 4.9 4.7 
55 years and older’............ 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.6 3.7 4.2 4.5 3.8 3.4 3.5 3.5 44 3.9 3.5 3.3 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Mar. | Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
State State 
2003 | 2004" | 2004° | | 2003 | 2004 | 2004" 
ANA AMI sat iseracteessesacvees-rce senna onan eeenee 527 5.6 Oi MISSOUM trcmascasi-sraesseese seer . 5.6 §.1 5.0 
PIAS KASS scetersnisncusscacersen roots tsereereaeoun ieee 8.0 7.3 7.1} | Montana. ae 47 4.0 4.2 
Arizona... 5:9 §.2 AQ) | NODLASKA.. .ssteiccnscscucensutponen<oseweremniesssepese 41 3.7 3.6 
Arkansas. Be 5.9 5.5 SEA le NOV ACA stenercecstneseas cece ran teneareessenteepenineeeecaet 5.3 4.4 4.4 
Callfonntiat, cosmsrescsstrecvacancete wecorsseteaesees 6.8 6.3 6.6] | New Hampshire............cccsccssccsseenecesereees 4.4 441 4.0 
Colorado............ : 6.1 5.5 4.9). NOW! JOlSCY s<<-ccecczsussteversevsssssvccvevnsvensussussan 6.1 5.4 5.2 
Connecticut 5.7 4.8 4.9) | New Mexico... BH 6.1 5.6 5.6 
DelaW aren. iis. tisaseviusstvroetevesesenececcteseossaetl 4.6 3.4 SB] | NOW: YOMKE: f-<c.ccnzcs-svovasesvacssavapsnessspacstcedeere 6.3 6.3 6.5 
Districtof GolUmbiac..ccrc.-cn --ccseseccecensee=se 6.9 6.2 6:9) North! Garolinarccaccsmeersccocssevetaens eae 6.4 6.0 5.2 
ELON alten ee teetentnesscacvanenstea coset eascerereaeel 5.3 47 AQP North! Dak Ota. <a ca-sceencrcenenceeccsseccerecrrerececaersy 44 3.1 2.9 
GeonglaKecicedercesceseente cs aweeterects 4.9 3.8 SGI |ONIOS scseeeacsssaceceteone reece ncuvacseanceseaeaveneees 6.3 5.9 Sw, 
Hawaii. 41 4.2 S.B i PORIAROMAL csccscscassceevstreaterrstanstectreceeeetcst soe 5.4 4.9 4.8 
Idaho... 5.6 4.8 4.6| | Oregon... 8.2 7A ae 
Illinois... 6.6 6.2 6.0} | Pennsylvania. ren 5.8 5.1 5.3 
Indiana... 5.0 5.3 5:3 PlRhOde ASIAN: «:.:cccyosecssacce-eecsseemeorserceees 5:5 52 5.6 
NOW aleeescts.datuacaxcatenxesise tur eak dae: neues antec 4.3 41 AA el South Carolinay-<-.vcversentevsccssensvecserceeseress 6.5 6.3 6.7 
KANSAS rerersssecceovpnssesencssoensee cert neonemeeats 5.4 4.9 42G\\|:SOMNT DakOtarrssvstsexescnerearcesassstcireenasrrce 3.4 3.2 3.3 
Kentucky 6.2 5.3 5.5 5.5 5.0 5.0 
isi 6.6 5.8 5.5 6.8 6.1 6.2 
Maile neki cacsctccancsstrsconcnen en ttec tances 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.9 4.7 4.8 
Marylang:i. ssc acscatcscssraperscegsnxcsteaseed 47 4.0 BOA VENOM Gassacetursvcacsacarnemuatpwas peas tea meee aK ary 4.5 3.7 3.6 
IMASSACAUSCUS cn ccrcrcnustneasecttese ccceussestearss 5.9 5.4 BalH bl ail Gl alcceasaresraseesscactateapvansnanteceneeecaycrestecsea| 4.2 3.4 3.5 
NCI GI 6. sicossnvnoskersrcrrsyursrtepvercrmutuanectncd 7.0 6.6 G.O WV ASIIMIGUON venessesessieccaommisvecincs cede eteerenans 7.5 6.2 6.1 
Minnesota... 4.9 47 4.8| | West Virginia. 6.3 5.5 5.4 
Mississippi... 6.4 5.5 4.2| | Wisconsin.. 5.8 Wye 5.1 
Wyoming.... eee 4.5 3.5 3.4 
® = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
Sat Mar. Feb. et Mar. Feb. Mar. 
ate ate 
2003 2004? 2004" 2003 2004" | 2004° 
AIADAM ALS nsscueeccsssccnscssverexxsceeeen 2,130,916} 2,157,291} 2,160,958}] MisSOUTi...........:cccsssseeerenereed 3,005,407| 2,999,517} 3,007,441 
IASK are -ctetrecs-rccatneecttensecxexeats 328,593 342,877 342:6401} Montana:;.:....:--cas<asssssenvscbaenoal 471,099 480,983 477,827 
MAVIZ ONAL ceesaxteorsnssessccroteren = <ntnestoet 269| 2,750,158} 2,751,015] Nebraska... 972,354 984,683 983,505 
Arkansas... .| 1,267,956} 1,310,617} 1,310,860}} Nevada......... .| 1,134,859] 1,175,833] 1,180,046 
Californias tte tex cccdsnnececsscesneceaea 17,428,726| 17,587,953} 17,560,426] New Hampshire............::ccssccceseees 713,045 725,981 725,380 
GOlOvAdO Ser iadecten. ctossriseaenacaspenias 2,466,517} 2,507,776| 2,485,480}] New Jersey........cccceseeseeseeseneees 4,364,753} 4,402,120) 4,404,401 
Connecticut... 1,809,364| 1,796,019) 1,786,692}] New MeXiCO.........:ccccesceereetereees 890,469 898,011 901,082 
Delawaresn cn csccccentereccousaste one 415,783 421,871 9,332,650| 9,293,378) 9,327,631 
District of Columbia...........::00008 303,961 305,516 4,190,928} 4,194,636] 4,195,882 
FOL: reccssearstccwetcsce ce secenre-eecexes 8,127,808) 8,283,980 346,070 347,786 348,407 
GOOIQIa Lc. vescuseccscrseeveessoss-e---| 4,001,021) 4,397,061 5,906,415} 5,863,019) 5,863,019 
HWA cccrceererectutencresteierssacsssromnaan 611,287 625,040 1,694,648} 1,701,566) 1,699,927 
Idaho... 690,723 699,600 | 1,863,657| 1,870,502} 1,870,706 
Illinois... 6,314,937] 6,393,442} 6,376,281]] Pennsylvania..........ccecesesseseseesees 6,199,874) 6,213,429) 6,239,658 
INGA MA: Beecssstcccsdsceccstess2s-seeee 3,178,605) 3,188,354| 3,195,174]] Rhode Island..........cccccceeeeeeee 570,425 563,213 566,066 
1,625,075] 1,629,423) 1,622,172]] South Carolina...........cccseeceeeeee 1,985,738} 2,039,500} 2,050,615 
1,429,137] 1,464,316] 1,463,333]] South Dakota........:cccesesesereeereeees 423,380 423,356 422,475 
1,950,147) 1,978,457| 1,987,641] Tennessee.... .| 2,907,766) 2,943,391} 2,929,619 
2,030,954} 2,042,711} 2,024,696] Texas..... .| 10,862,723] 10,962,587] 10,965,114 
689,010 698,093 1,176,825} 1,198,946) 1,200,145 
Maryland tisrtssecctyrretccreses-seesay 2,901,059] 2,936,486 350,271 353,723) 353,869 
Massachusetts. 3,431,801} 3,413,982 ...| 3,763,025) 3,833,452) 3,828,659 
Michigan....... .| 5,018,270] 5,071,417| 5,075,216] Washington............:sccceeeeeeees | 3,129,758) 3,172,398) 3,183,952 
Minine@sotaitinis..csceat nee. cedeten 2,917,444| 2,950,534 790,036 797,643 796,070 
MISSISSIDDIis evexcccanpenrencateecen= 1,304,689} 1,314,005 3,065,184} 3,119,374} 3,109,940 
275,361 277,717 276,911 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 

Bae Annual average 2003 2004 

indus + —— —_ 
2 2002 | 2003 Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar.” | Apr.? 


ie Jo- 


TOTAL NONFARM..cssssssssses 130,341| 129,931| 129,901| 129,873] 129,859| 129,814| 129,789| 129,856) 129,944) 130,027} 130,035) 130,194) 130,277) 130,614| 130,902 
TOTAL PRIVATE 108.828] 108.356 108.304) 108.332! 108,292! 108.253] 108.209] 108.317} 108.384] 108.483] 108.491) 108.667| 108.738) 109.048] 109.328 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............2++ 22.557|  21,817| 21,880/ 21,859} 21,805] 21,744) 21,712| 21,697| 21,674) 21,686, 21,668) 21,696] 21,684) 21,766) 21,808 

Natural resources and 
583 571 568 570 573 571 569 568 569 571 570 570 572 580 583 


Logging.. 70.4 68.5 68.4 68.7 69.7 68.2 67.5 67.4 67.9 67.6 65.9 65.1 64.2 66.2 66.4 
Mining.... one $12.2 502.3 499.9 501.6 503.2 502.7 501.8 500.8 501.5 503.4 504.3 505.1 508.1 513.7 516.9 
Oil amd gas extraction........... 121.9 122.9 122.3 122.9 123.7 123.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 123.9 124.6) 126.9 128.9 129.9 131.1 
Minina. exceot oil and aas'..... 210.6 202.7 201.9 202.6 203.3 204.3 203.6 201.6 202.1 202.4 202.0 200.0 200.6 202.7 204.5 
GoalitmininGsrescssetencsccccerass 74.4 70.4 70.8 70.6 70.9 716 70.7 69.2! 69.6) 69.5 | 69.8 69.6 70.2 70.5 71.4 
Support activities for mining.... 179.8 176.8 isan 176.1 176.2 174.9 175.0 175.6 175.3} 177.1 177.7 178.2 178.6 181.1 181.3 
CONSTIUCTION........:::ccceseeeeseeneeees 6,716 6,722 6,689 6,715 6,718 6,721 6,739 6,754 6,754 6,771 6,774 6,812 6,791 6,856 6,874 
| | | 
Construction of buildinas.........] 1.574.8) 1.575.9| 1.578.1| 1.578.5| 1,572.3] 1,566.4] 1,570.0) 1.577.7| 1.579.4) 1.5839) 1,585.1) 1.593.3) 1.590.9) 1.606.2) 1.603.5 
Heawy and civil enaineerina.... 930.6 910.7 900.0 905.2 907.3 910.6 913.9 915.2 910.8 918.8 920.7 928.0 924.0 926.8 928.2 
Speciality trade contractors..... 4,210.4 4,235.5] 4.211.3] 4.230.8] 4.238.8| 4.244.1) 4.255.5| 4.260.9| 4.263.7| 4.268.6) 4.268.4) 4.290.2) 4.2765) 4.322.8) 4.3426 
Manufacturing............ccseseeeereees 15,259| 14,525} 14,623} 14,574) 14,514) 14,452) 14,404) 14,375) 14,351) 14,344) 14,324) 14,314) 14,321) 14,330) 14,351 


Production workers... 10.766] 10.200] 10.263} 10.233] 10.181} 10.136) 10.104) 10,077; 10.058) 10.048, 10.044| 10,035} 10.038} 10.044) 10.066 


Durable goods 9,483 8,970 9,025 8,993 8,958 8,908 8,886 8,867 8,854) 8,874 8,868) 8,869 8,882 8,889 8,909 
Production workers. dec 6.529 6.157 6.188 6,168 6.142 6.104 6.099 6.077 6.066 6.089 6.079 6.081 6.088 6.091 6.109 
WO0d DFOdUCtS........cscsseseseseeeee| 554.9 536.1 537.8 536.1 533.3 532.4 528.9 531.8 533.4 536.3 | 536.6 | 536.3 538.4 538.2 538.1 


Nonmetallic mineral products 516.0 492.6 494.1 494.8 494.8 760.8 490.2 488) 486.6 489.7) 487.5 492.7 490.5 492.3 494.2 
Primary metals..........cccccecceeed 509.4 476.7 485.8 481.3 475.8 472.1 470.6 466.3 463.4 464.1| 464.6 432.2 462.2 461.6 462.1 
Fabricated metal products.......| 1.548.5} 1.478.4| 1.487.6| 1.480.6|] 1.474.4] 1.468.4| 1.465.6) 1.461.1| 1.461.3| 1.468.1, 1.471.2) 1.471.8) 1,476.6) 1.475.5| 1.485.1 
Machinery........0..-ccs0-00000-.-..| 1,229.5) 1,153.5] 1,161.2] 1.155.2| 1.149.9) 1.145.5| 1.140.8] 1.139.4 1.137.0} 1,142.5) 1.140.4| 1.138.7) 1.141.2 1.144.9} 1.148.9 
Computer and electronic | 
nradicts! 1,507.2| 1.360.9| 1.377.5| 1.366.4} 1.359.3] 1,348.7} 1.343.8] 1.339.2| 1.332.8) 1.334.4) 1.332.2| 1.333.2| 1.333.9] 1.334.6| 1.3348 
Computer and peripheral | 
SOUNDING oa n5 potas senituectaionss 250.0 225.7 231.1 228.4 Pade 224.0 222.5 221.9 219.3 219.1} 217.8) 219.4 219.0 218.6 218.1 


Communications equipment. | 185.8 157.0 158.7 157.4 156.3 155.8 155.0 154.1 153.9] 154.4 153.0) 154.8 154.8 154.9 154.7 
Semiconductors and / } 
electronic components........, 524.5 461.8 468.6 464.3 461.5 457.9 456.2 453.3 449.4 451.2| 451.3 450.2 451.4 451.4 452.9 


Electronic instruments.........4 450.0 429.3 430.9 429.0 426.9 424.7 425.2 425.5 425.1} 425.2) 425.3 423.7) 423.3 424.4 423.1 
Electrical equipment and 
APPLIANCES... cecsseecceeeeeeeees 496.5 459.9 465.7 461.0 459.7 457.7 453.8 452.1 450.8 450.| 451.2 | 449.8 448.6 446.9 445.7 
Transportation equipment........ 1,828.9] 1,775.4) 1,772.3} 1,780.1] 1,775.0} 1,759.8} 1,766.5} 1,765.6} 1,765.5) 1,766.5) 1,762.7; 1,760.6; 1,766.5) 1,768.3) 1,769.5 
Furniture and related | | | 
PROGUCIS - rosesacessreausecnnscose 604.1 573.5 574.6 572.5 Site 572.6 568.1 568.0 568.2 568.9 569.3} S7T3 571.2 574.7 STA 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 688.3 662.8 668.7 665.2 664.3 660.2 657.9 655.9} 655.2! 6527| 651 9} 652.0 653.0 652.3 653.0 
Nondurable goods.............:+++4 5,775 5,555 5,598 5,581 5,556 5,544 5,518 5,508 5,497| 5,470 5,456) 5,445 5,439 5,441 5,442 
Production workers... 4 4,239 4,043 4,075 4,065 4,039 4,032 4,005 4,000 3,992! 3,959 3,965 3,954 3,950 3,953 3,957 
Food manufacturing.............244 1,525.7] 1,518:7| 5173) 1,51722) “SN7/6) 1.52251) 1,523.8 1,526.0) 1,528.2 1,508.3) 1,506.3} 1,500.7} 1,502.4) 1,502.0 1,501.7 
Beverages and tobacco 
PHOGUCIS casas ses seeenavsvondesevs 207.4 200.6 200.6 201.0 2..04 200.7 201.0 200.2 201.0 198.3| 198.3) 197.7 195.9 196.4 196.1 
Textile mills.......... 290.9 260.3 270.4 265.6 262.9 256.9 251.8 250.2 247.0) 245.1 241.0 239.2 237.3 237.2 236.1 


Textile product mills.. 194.6 179.8 184.8 182.7 181.6 178.7 170.7 173.7 172.6 175.2 174.3 176.9 176.6 179.4 180.8 


ADPalel wicten-cesntenessacnenssraces 359.7 312.7 321.7 318.5 313.2 307.5 304.0 299.8; 299.7 297.7 297.7; 296.1 297.1 296.8 296.6 
Leather and allied products..... 50.2 45.2 46.3 45.7 44.2 44.9 44.3 44.2 43.7 444 44.3) 44.6 44.8 45.0 45.3 
Paper and paper products....... 546.6 519.0 523.0 520.9 §19.2 516.3 515.1 513.8 $13.3 511.7| 510.3} 509.8 508.0 508.7 508.7 
Printing and related support | } 

AIWUNGS zie itarsscsrcurneeavos 706.6 680.0 683.7 683.8 682.2 681.1 678.8 676.2 673.3 673.1 670.1 667.6 665.0 662.5 660.6 
Petroleum and coal products... 118.1 114.6 115.5 115.5 114.8 114.6 113.8 112.9 112.6} 112.0 112.4} 114.3 112.9 112.8 111.9 
Chermside sinsacacty lente, 927.5 7.9 913.9 912.0 907.9 908.2 905.4 902.7 899.1} 897.6 895.9 893.7 894.7 894.7 895.6 
Plastics and rubber products.. 848.0 815.9 820.7 818.0 811.8 813.1 808.8 808.4 806.3 806.5 805.8 804.8 803.9 805.9 808.1 

SERVICE-PROVIDING.........cc00000 107,784} 108,114) 108,021) 108,014) 108,054) 108,070} 108,077| 108,159; 108,270) 108,341) 108,367) 108,498) 108,593] 108,848] 109,094 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING: trccnencccadndidonsasal 86,271) 86,538) 86,424) 86,473) 86,487) 86,509] 82,497} 86,620) 86,710} 86,797; 86,823! 86,971} 87,054] 87,282) 87,520 
Trade, transportation, 
and utilities. 25,497] 25,275} 25,326) 25,302) 25,266] 25,225) 25,225) 25,252) 25,272) 25,261| 25,211] 25,312| 25,331] 25,408] 25,436 


Wholesale trade. 


5,652.3} 5,605.0} 5,625.8} 5,618.4) 5,608.6) 5,596.8} 5,589.0! 5,585.1; 5,581.6) 5,592.7) 5,598.4 5,611.4) 5,612.2) 5,624.3) 5,630.4 
Durable Goods ii ij.c.citeecdscart 3,007.9} 2,949.2) 2,958.1} 2,953.4) 2,948.4; 2,942.5) 2,936.2) 2,932.1) 2,932.0] 2,943.9] 2,945.8] 2,954.9] 2,953.8 2,962.5| 2,966.5 
Nondurable goods.............. 2,015.0) 2,002.1) 2,013.1} 2,009.7) 2,005.1} 2,001.6} 1,997.9} 1,995.9] 1,992.4} 1,989.2} 1,991.8! 1,993.7] 1,994.5] 1,995.4] 1.995.0 
Electronic markets and bi ne 
agents and brokers............. 629.4 654.3 654.6 655.3 655.1 652.7 651.9; 6657.1 657.2 659.6 660.8 662.8 663.9 666.4 668.9 
PROTA FROG. iccscccccasaescutetissvconies 15.025.1| 14.911.5] 14.929.4| 14.917.4| 14.908.0| 14,896.5| 14.911.6| 14.926.8| 14.948.1| 14.921.7| 14.876.0| 14.944.8| 14.963.0| 15.009.2 15.032.6 
Motor vehicles and parts — a 
dealers’ Ae Ee 1,879.4) 1,883.5} 1,875.9} 1,880.1] 1,881.7] 1,883.7} 1,883.5] 1,889.8; 1,889.7; 1,892.9] 1,893.7] 1,895.4] 1.900 
Automobile dealers... 1,252.8] 1,255.1] 1,249.8] 1,252.4] 1,254.8] 1,256.9] 1,257.0] 1.259.7| 1259.6| 1.258.9| 112595] 1'261.3 12629 1285 12878 
Furniture and home ie tas a 
furnishings stores.............2. 538.7 542.9 543.8 541.2 543.1 540.1 538.0 539.7 540.2 544.8 547.2 546.4 $44.5 544.5 545.4 
Electronics and appliance ; 
SOLGS eat ae tttes xasedvcchendcaghnced 525.3 511.9 51333 512.2 511.3 507.2 507.4 506.7 506.5 $12.8 511.9 509.3 508.2 511.8 514.4 


See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


a_i 


trkiisiry |Annual average 2003 2004 
bi 2002 | 2003 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar.’ | Apr.? 
te =| i a 
Building material and garden 
SUPPly StOFES..........sceseeeeseseel 1,176.5] 1,191.1) 1,180.5) 1,182.1] 1,187.4] 1,188.3} 1,194.7} 1,203.4] 1,204.0] 1,210.0] 1,209.5} 1,221.4) 1,231.4] 1,242.1] 1,252.5 
Food and beverage stores....... 2,881.6) 2,840.9) 2,853.2! 2,856.5} 2,847.3| 2,835.6) 2,833.6] 2,829.4 2,838.7} 2,821.4] 2,813.9] 2,826.3] 2,831.3) 2,835.2} 2,829.6 
Health and personal care 
SLOPES ror. ansnvasseneneesroes 938.8 943.1 940.3 940.3 943.2 941.4 941.0 943.1 948.3 951.6 952.6 954.1 954.9 958.2 957.9 
Gasoline stations.................4 895.9 879.9 884.7 883.8 882.6 877.9 881.4 877.9 873.8 875.2 871.1 875..1 871.8 872.3 870.1 
Clothing and clothing 
accessories stores ............. 1,312.5) 1,296.7] 1,303.4) 1,296.6} 1,293.1] 1,294.0) 1,294.8] 1,295.6] 1,302.6] 1,297.1] 1,301.0} 1,304.3] 1,311.3] 1,320.6] 1,324.6 
Sporting goods, hobby, 
book, and music stores........ 661.3 645.0 649.0 648.0 644.8 644.1 642.5 642.8 642.0 641.6 633.2 635.9 636.8 636.0 634.7 
General merchandise stores1.) 2,812.0} 2,815.2) 2,816.8] 2,811.8] 2,811.2) 2,820.4] 2,834.9] 2,839.9] 2,842.9] 2,826.4) 2,793.4] 2,822.7 2,822.5] 2,828.5) 2,838.9 
Department stores.............. 1,684.0) 1,618.8) 1,618.8) 1,613.5} 1,612.2) 1,613.7] 1,622.3} 1,623.7| 1,623.5} 1,612.6] 1,601.3] 1,603.4] 1,602.7} 1,606.8] 1,613.2 
Miscellaneous store retailers... | 959.5 934.1 938.7 936.3 934.7 934.0 931.9 931.7 933.5 930.9 924.4 929.6 924.6 926.2 924.8 
Nonstore retailers................ 443.7 427.5 429.8 428.5 427.6 429.8 427.9 426.8 425.9 417.3 424.1 424.3 424.8 425.4 425.4 
Transportation and 
warehousing..... 4,223.6| 4,176.7) 4,187.7| 4,185.8) 4,171.6] 4,153.6] 4,148.4) 4,160.8} 4,162.9] 4,168.0] 4,157.0) 4,175.9| 4,175.8] 4,193.3] 4,191.9 
Air transportation... 563.5 527.3 537.1 532.6 523.0 513.8 $12.4 511.8 506.1 $11.5 512.9 §10.2 511.6 513.3 515.2 
Rail transportation... 217.8 215.4 215.4 215.2 216.0 216.1 213.8 215.6 215.2 215.5 215.5 215.4 215.7 216.0 216.1 
Water transportation... el 52.6 52.5 52.7 53.4 53.1 53.1 §2.9 §1.5 52.5 50.9 50.0 50.6 48.8 49.0 50.1 
Truck transportation.............. 1,339.3} 1,328.0} 1,322.0} 1,322.0) 1,324.6) 1,324.3} 1,329.6] 1,328.7} 1,329.3} 1,335.7] 1,338.7] 1,343.6] 1,344.1] 1,345.7] 1,349.6 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation........... 380.8 380.3 383.2 381.1 378.3 372.8 371.2 380.7 389.2 385.7 385.0 382.3 380.1 379.7 375.8 
Pipeline transportation 41.7 40.0 40.9 40.8 40.4 40.1 39.5 39.3 39.0 38.7 38.8 38.3 38.2 38.0 38.0 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation..................0-4 25.6 28.0 27.6 28.5 29.1 29.1 28.9 28.9 29.0 28.7 29.4 28.7 29.7 30.1 30.0 
Support activities for 
transportation.................++-4 524.7 $16.3 514.8 520.7 517.1 513.4 $12.2 515.4 514.3 512.4 511.6 514.1 $15.5 518.5 518.4 
Couriers and messengers...... 560.9 566.6 570.5 569.0 569.4 569.5 566.7 566.5 565.0 564.7 559.0 566.9 567.7 571.5 567.2 
Warehousing and storage 516.7 §22.3 523.5 522.5 520.6 521.4 §21.2 §22.4 522.6 §24.2 516.1 $25.8 524.4 531.5 531.5 
RIL OSy icsccccsscocstcnssvasttvevencrveaset 596.2 580.8 582.8 580.7 577.8 578.1 578.8 578.9 579.2 578.9 579.3 580.2 580.0 581.3 581.5 
Information. .............s-sseesseees] 3,395 3,198 3,214 3,203 3,194 3,188 3,174 3,175 3,166 3,172 3,175 3,163 3,169 3,169 3,171 
Publishing industries, except 
INORG. ecto weaned tax ezaes eae 964.1 926.4 932.4 928.8 926.4 922.7 922.0 919.3 918.0 918.4 917.4 914.0 915.1 916.0 916.3 
Motion picture and sound 
recording industries............. 387.9 376.1 371.6 374.8 374.2 376.6 369.9 375.4 373.4 382.7 385.2 379.7 382.7 380.5 383.0 
Broadcasting, except Internet.. 334.1 327.0 327.1 326.7 326.3 326.5 325.5 327.6 326.0 327.0 329.5 329.7 331.8 333.5 334.3 
Internet publishing and 
broadcasting............:ccceeee 33.7 30.0 29.9 29.1 29.5 30.1 30.0 30.1 29.9 30.4 30.4 30.8 31.9 32.0 32.5 
Telecommunications. 1,186.5} 1,082.6] 1,095.4; 1,088.3) 1,082.0} 1,075.3) 1,071.3) 1,069.4) 1,065.2} 1,062.2! 1,061.2} 1,061.3} 1,058.2} 1,056.9] 1,055.2 
ISPs, search portals, and 
data processing................-, 441.0 407.5 408.6 407.9 408.0 409.5 407.6 405.4 404.8 402.6 402.6 400.1 401.1 4.01.4 400.8 
Other information services.....| 47.3 48.1 48.6 478 47.5 47.3 47.8 48.0 48.3 48.2 48.2 47.8 48.0 48.5 49.2 
Financial activities ae 7,847 7,974 7,968 7,987 7,988 7,995 7,996 8,004 7,990 7,985 7,981 7,981 7,989 7,994 8,002 
Finance and insurance............ 5,817.3} 5,920.5} 5,919.4) 5,934.8) 5,933.8] 5,936.8] 5,936.8] 5,945.6} 5,930.2} 5,922.7| 5,916.5} 5,917.1} 5,924.7} 5,930.5] 5,936.8 
Monetary authorities— 
central Dank.........:seeeeeeed 23.4 22.7 22.8 22.8 22.7 22.7 22.6 22.6 22.5 22.5 22.5 22.4 22.4 22.4 22.4 
Credit intermediation and 
related activities'............... 2,686.0) 2,785.6] 2,777.0} 2,796.9] 2,797.6] 2,802.6} 2,806.0} 2,808.1) 2,801.0) 2,790.3) 2,783.3) 2,785.3} 2,787.2) 2,794.5} 2,798.4 
Depository credit 
intermediation’.................] 1,733.0} 1,752.1) 1,748.0} 1,752.0} 1,752.2} 1,755.1} 1,756.0} 1,757.9) 1,760.1) 1,758.1] 1,757.1) 1,758.7) 1,762.6] 1,763.8] 1,764.6 
Commercial bankina. 1,278.1) 1,281.1) 1,280.0! 1,281.7] 1,281.5] 1,283.2) 1,283.9} 1,283.6) 1,284.4) 1,280.5) 1,278.9] 1,280.4) 1,283.5) 1,284.5} 1,286.2 
Securities, commodity 
contracts, investments......... 789.4 764.4 762.6 761.1 760.7 760.4 758.7 761.7 762.0 769.1 771.9 773.8 778.2 781.0 780.1 
Insurance carriers and | 
related activities.............0004 2,233.2] 2,266.1) 2,274.2) 2,271.7| 2,271.3) 2,269.7) 2,268.7) 2,271.9) 2,264.7) 2,261.2) 2,258.1) 2,255.8} 2,257.4] 2,253.4] 2,256.9 
Funds, trusts, and other 
financial vehicles............-..--4 85.4 81.7 82.8 82.3 81.5 81.4 80.8 81.3 80.0 79.6 80.7 79.8 79.5 79.2 79.0 
Real estate and rental 
ANC 'lOASING sats. coeceeesececcesesess 2,029.8] 2,053.6) 2,048.8] 2,051.9) 2,053.8) 2,057.8) 2,058.8) 2,057.9} 2,060.2} 2,062.7; 2,064.0} 2,063.6] 2,064.5) 2,063.0] 2,064.9 
Realestate. -csc<sse-<,oc-n-se0-4 1,352.9] 1,384.4) 1,382.2} 1,383.0} 1,382.4) 1,385.3} 1,386.6) 1,388.8} 1,390.6} 1,394.5] 1,395.7} 1,397.7} 1,400.2} 1,401.9] 1,405.6 
Rental and leasing services.... 649.1 640.8 638.9 640.4 642.8 643.9 643.4 639.8 639.9 639.0 638.3 636.0 634.2 631.5 630.2 
Lessors of nonfinancial 
intangible assets...............-, 27.6 28.4 ote 28.5 28.6 28.6 28.8 29.3 29.7 29.2 30.0 29.9 30.1 29.6 29.1 
Professional and business 
SONWICGS. craters csannsecrestaveavects 15,976] 15,999) 15,897| 15,943) 15,967) 16,021| 15,998} 16,051) 16,070) 16,114) 16,159] 16,172} 16,196} 16,250) 16,373 
Professional and technical 
Bericas! 6,675.6| 6,623.5} 6,631.3} 6,616.7} 6,606.5} 6,585.7} 6,578.1] 6,606.3) 6,624.1] 6,647.9] 6,669.3) 6,657.9] 6,658.1; 6,688.3} 6,701.5 
Legal services | 1,115.3] 1,136.8} 1,138.3} 1,136.9] 1,137.4) 1,135.0] 1,133.8) 1,136.6) 1,140.4) 1,142.9) 1,140.5} 1,138.7} 1,139.2} 1,138.8} 1,141.4 
Accounting and bookkeepin 
BSOIVICOS as cor owtadecancstarerecnas 837.3 815.6 818.1 808.8 802.0 800.7 800.7 802.5 801.5 810.6 826.6 815.2 813.3 820.0 820.6 
Architectural and engineering ; 
BOLVICES eebienercxns- can tentass 1,246.1] 1,228.0} 1,227.5} 1,225.1} 1,220.8} 1,224.6] 1,222.0} 1,230.1) 1,230.9) 1,233.9] 1,235.2) 1,230.9] 1,240.0] 1,247.2] 1,254.4 
See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 
mates Annual average 2003 al 2004 
a 2002 | 2003 Apr. May | June | July Aug | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. ig Jan. ail Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
as 
Computer systems design 
and related services..........| 1,152.8} 1,108.3] 1,117.9] 1,115.1] 1,112.4] 1,100.7} 1,094.5} 1,103.3) 1,107.0) 1,1 05.7| 1,105.7 1,104.6} 1,099.8) 1,102.8} 1,098.9 
Management and technical 
consulting services............ 734.4 747.3 741.5 743.2 741.6 742.5 744.2 749.3 755.6 760.6 764.0 765.4 767.9 774.2 781.9 
Management of companies 
and enterprises..........-...+| 1,705.4] 1,675.5} 1,679.1] 1,677.5} 1,374.9} 1,680.3) 1,671.4; 1,671.7 1,669.1] 1,671.6} 1,670.2| 1,675.1) 1,675.6) 1,675.6) 1,681.0 
Administrative and waste 
SQIMICOS credeuep isi an eestca reseed 7,595.2| 7,698.3} 7,586.6] 7,648.7] 7,685.9] 7,754.7| 7,748.1| 7,773.1) 7,776.3) 7,794.5} 7,819.2 7,838.5| 7,862.4) 7,886.1} 7,990.3 
Administrative and support 
SOLVIGSS ne ee 7,276.8| 73,764.0) 7,262.8] 7,325.9} 7,364.8] 7,426.5] 7,427.0] 7,451.6} 7,456.0| 7,473.7) 7,496.3] 7,517.5) 7,539.6) 7,562.9/ 7,665.4 
Employment services'......... 3,246.5| 3,336.2| 3,229.3] 3,276.1] 3,314.6] 3,369.6] 3,366.2] 3,389.1] 3,402.0) 3,427.6| 3,461.3) 3,473.8| 3,493.8) 3,494.4 3,554.5 
Temporary help services. ... 2193.7; 2,243.2} 2,159.1] 2,199.7] 2,235.4 2,248.8) 2,262.3] 2,287.2! 2,291.7} 2,319.4) 2.355.3) 2.3443) 2.3704) 2,384.3) 2419.6 
Business support services... 756.6 747.4 746.8 748.3 747.8 744.2 748.7 15382 753.2 746.7 745.1 739.0 739.8 744.7 747.5 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellinas............--..+ 1,606.1} 1,631.7] 1.621.5| 1,628.8] 1,634.8] 1,643.8] 1,648.4) 1,645.2} 1,639.6) 1,639.4) 1.635.9) 1.637.1| 1,639.5) 1,649.0} 1.6788 
Waste management and 
remediation services..........., 318.3 321.9 323.8 322.8 321.1 328.2 OZ bel 321.5 320.3 320.8| 322.9 321 322.8 323.2 324.9 
Educational and health | 
SOIVIGOS Wie scsss<-cev seers ~ spon os ae 16,199 16,577| 16,538 16,564 16,576 16,568 16,591 16,672 16,678 16,705 16,731 16,746 16,764 16,805 16,836 
Educational services..............+ 2,642.8} 2,688.5| 2,687.1] 2,692.0} 2,677.7} 2,676.4) 2,673.9} 2,689.1 2,707.7) 2,723.1) 2,728.0! 2,729.3) 2,727.4) 2,731.4 2,733.1 
Health care and social | | | 
ASSISTANCOl srennsecneetennacnon dees 13,555.7| 13,888.0) 13,851.0} 13,872.3] 13,898.4| 13,891.3) 13,916.8| 13,933.3] 13,970.0| 13,981.5| 14,003.2| 14,017.1| 14,036.8) 14,073.2| 14,103.2 
Ambulatory health care 
ea ee ee 4,633.2| 4,776.0] 4,751.8] 4,763.2| 4,777.3) 4,783.4| 4,791.9) 4,792.8] 4,812.8] 4,818.7) 4,831.0) 4,840.3) 4,855.3) 4,868.0! 4,884.8 
Offices of physicians... 1,967.8] 2,003.8) 1,992.1) 1,996.3] 2,001.0) 2,004.6} 2,007.1) 2,008.2} 2,018.5) 2,023.3) 2,030.0) 2,032.3) 2,034.4) 2,043.5) 2,046.9 
Outpatient care centers........ 413.0 423.1 422.4 422.8 425.0 422.8 423.5 422.9 423.3 426.4 425.0 427.8) 431.1 429.9 432.7 
Home health care services...| 679.8 727.1 722.9 WZoun 729.7 732.0 733.7 732.8 737.7 735.7] 739.9 740.2) 741.5 743.9 747.9 
Hospital. -<.....<.sesuevsecner-seend 4,159.6] 4,252.5) 4,244.1] 4,249.7| 4,259.8] 4,247.4) 4,260.2} 4,264.4) 4,268.9) 4,278.1; 4,283.9) 4,287.8) 4,284.1) 4,296.0! 4,299.7 
Nursing and residential 
care facilities! 2,743.3} 2,784.3] 2,781.4) 2,784.6] 2,786.7) 2,784.2) 2,787.7; 2,789.3) 2,794.2) 2,792.8 2,793.0} 2,792.1} 2,791.1} 2,797.8) 2,802.6 
Nursina care facilities..........| 1,573.2) 1.582.8} 1.582.3) 1,583.9} 1,586.1] 1,582.8} 1.580.5) 1.583.1] 1,585.2) 1.584.1| 1.581 7 1,580.3) 1.578.7} 1.582.0) 1.583.9 
Social assistance! .........000.--.1 2,019.7} 2,075.2] 2,073.7} 2,074.8] 2,074.6] 2,076.3} 2,080.0) 2,086.8) 2,094.1) 2,091.9) 2,095.3) 2,096.9) 2,106.3) 2,111.4) 2,116.1 
Child day care services......... 744.1 760.5) 757.9] 758.2} 756.5] 761.1 764.5| 765.8] 771.6] 766.3} 770} 766.3} «= 772.2) +9=773.4 773 
Leisure and hospitality........... 11,986 12,128 12,084 12,078 12,097 12,118 12,117 12,126} 12,147 12,178 12,192; 12,218 12,229 12,263 12,299 
Arts, entertainment, | 
and recreation.........c....seeeeeee 1,782.6} 1,801.0} 1,792.9; 1,794.3) 1,792.1) 1,797.7) 1,795.0} 1,794.4) 1,796.9} 1,799.4 | 1,795.2) 1,801.4; 1,796.7} 1,795.0} 1,790.3 
Performing arts and | | 
spectator sports..........-.-0+0+4 363.7; 370.2] 377.3] 370.9) 366.6). 366.2} 366.7; 372.0) 369.6) 371.7; 3688, 369.4; 366.5) 362.6| 359.4 
Museums, historical sites, 
ZOOSHANGIPANKS 2. cere csen---cene 114.0} 114.1 113.3] 114.3) 114.3) 114.6] 114.5) 1134) 1142) 1133] 1134) 1184) 113.7] 1144 115.4 
Amusements, gambling, and | | 
FOCKOAUON va xrdareteieanvasseos2es4 1,305.0} 1,316.6] 1,302.3) 1,309.1} 1,311.2) 1,316.9) 1,313.8) 1,309.0] 1,318.1 1,314.4) 1,313.3] 1,318.6} 1,316.5} 1,318.3) 1,315.8 
Accommodations and 
fO0! SEIICES...- ccedvevecncvessoee 10,203.2| 10,324.4| 10,290.7| 10,283.8] 10,305.1} 10,319.9| 10,321.8] 10,331.7} 10,350.4| 10,378.9| 10,396.3) 10,416.5| 10,432.3] 10,467.8] 10,508.8 


1,778.6] 1,765.2} 1,759.4) 1,751.1} 1,756.0} 1,762.5) 1,755.0] 1,739.1} 1,733.7} 1,751.7] 1,763.0) 1,752.1} 1,754.4] 1,756.7] 1,763.8 
| 
8,424.6) 8,559.2} 8,531.3} 8,562.7) 8,549.1! 8,557.4) 8,566.8) 8,592.6) 8,616.7) 8,627.2 8,633.3| 8,664.4) 8,677.9} 8,711.1) 8,745.0 

5,372 5,393 5,397 5,396 5,399 5,394 5,396 5,390 5,387 §,382 5,374 5,379 5,376 5,393 5,403 
Repair and maintenance........ 1,246.9} 1,236.2) 1,235.9} 1,235.2) 1,238.9) 1,238.7) 1,242.4] 1,240.4] 1,237.6] 1,234.4) 1,228.5] 1,233.5] 1,230.5} 1,238.9] 1,238.5 
Personal and laundry services} 1,257.2) 1,258.2} 1,260.1} 1,259.9] 1,258.5) 1,258.8) 1,257.3) 1,252.7) 1,254.6} 1,254.1] 1,250.2) 1,251.2! 1,247.6] 1,255.8} 1,256.3 
Membership associations and 

OFQANIZALIONS.. s5cccecassnespecens 2,867.8) 2,898.0) 2,901.0} 2,901.1) 2,902.0) 2,896.3} 2,895.9) 2,896.5! 2,895.2) 2,893.9 2,895.7) 2,894.5} 2,898.3) 2,898.3] 2,908.0 


Government 21,513] 21,575) 21,597) 21,541] 21,567) 21,561) 21,580} 21,539} 21,560| 21,544) 21,544) 21,527; 21,539] 21,566] 21,574 
Federal 2,767 2,756 2,768 2,769 2,763 2,758 2,750 2,747 2,736 2,723 2,720 2,715 2,716 2,717 2,717 
Federal, except U.S. Postal 


1,923.8} 1,947.0) 1,952.5) 1,953.9] 1,949.6} 1,947.8] 1,942.2) 1,942.1| 1,932.9} 1,924.9} 1,928.9] 1,921.5} 1,923.8] 1,927.2} 1,929.7 
842.4 809.1 815.2 815.2 813.0 810.2 808.0 804.8 803.3 798.1 791.4 793.1 191.7 789.9 787.7 
5,029 5,017 5,020 5,013 4,996 4,990 4,997 5,019 5,031 §,023 §,027 5,007 5,018 5,026 5,030 

2,242.8) 2,266.4) 2,259.7) 2,256.5} 2,247.9} 2,249.0) 2,258.7) 2,278.8) 2,290.4} 2,282.5} 2,285.7 2,268.0] 2,279.6] 2,286.4] 2,290.9 

2,786.3) 2,750.7) 2,720.4) 2,756.4) 2,748.0} 2,740.8) 2,738.2) 2,740.4) 2,740.4) 2,740.0) 2,740.9] 2,738.9| 2,738.4) 2,739.1] 2,738.6 

13,718 | 13,802 13,809) 13,759} 13,808; = 13,813} 13,833) 13,773} 13,793] 13,798] 13,797| 13,805] 13,805} 13,823| 13,827 

7,654.4) 7,699.1) 7,700.6) 7,657.2) 7,707.1] 7,721.2) 7,742.4; 7,673.9] 7,687.0) 7,684.5| 7,687.1) 7,692.2| 7,694.3] 7,708.6] 7,711.2 

6,063.2} 6,104.0} 6,107.9} 6,102.0] 6,101.1} 6,091.5} 6,090.1} 6,099.3) 6,105.9} 6,113.1] 6,109.7/ 6,112.7] 6,110.8] 6,114.1] 6,115.8 


Other local government.. 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
p = preliminary. 
Note: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 


Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. preliminary. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


VR 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry 
2002 | 2003 | Apr. | May | June/| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
OTAL PRIVAT Exsccaccs-evscceseccacsnecsss 33.9 33.7 33.6 33.7 33.7 33.6 33.6 33.6 33.7 33.8 33.6 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.7 
GOODS-PRODUCING................2..c0022 ee 39.9 39.8 39.4 39.7 39.8 39.6 39.7 39.8) 39.9 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.0 
Natural resources and mining............. 43.2 43.6 43.3 43.8 43.6 43.3 43.6 43.6 43.7 43.9 43.6 44.5 44.1 44.3 44.2 
CONSUUCHON io os svensr<cukwcsnnancaccesopascess 38.4 38.4 37.8 | 38.5] 38.4 38.3 38.5 | 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.1 38.5 38.5 38.7 38.3 
Manufacturing: ::....cc-..ccsvscssseccrccecoseaees 40.5 40.4 | 40.1 40.2 40.3) 40.1 40.2 40.4 40.5| 40.8 40.6 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.6 
OVErtiMeniOUNS te .coeeteesrsscersereversccee: 4.2 4.2 4.0 44 44 44 44 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.5 
Durableigoodss..s:2.--ccree-+----+ j 40.8 40.8| 403) 405] 40.7} 405) 405| 408] 409] 41.3 41.2 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.1 
Overtime hours aS 4.2 4.3 4.0 4] 44 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.4 47 47 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.7 
WV OOGIDrOGUCISE carcsvesisssssaceesersaseotctscd 39.9 40.4 40.0 39.9 40.3 40.7 40.4 40.4 40.6 41.2 41.0 40.9 411 40.9 40.9 
Nonmetallic mineral products............., 42.0 42.2 41.9 42.3 42.1 41.8 42.1 | 41.9 42.1 42.4 42.3 42.5 42.5 42.9 42.5 
Primary metals.........c:cceee 42.4 42.3 42.1 42.3 42.0 41.7 41.9 42.2 42.3 42.7 42.7 43.1 43.0 43.0 43.1 
Fabricated metal products.. 40.6 40.7 40.3 40.6 40.6| 405/ 405} 40.7| 408] 40.9 40.8 41.2 41.2 41.0 41.0 
MaCHINChY <c--sncckpsotcsasusncacceieress ce 40.5 40.8 40.5 40.6 40.9 40.4 40.7 41.0 40.9 41.1 41.1 41.8 41.8 41.6 41.4 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.7 40.4 40.1 40.5 40.4 40.5 41.0 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.4 40.8 41.2 40.7 40.6 
Electrical equipment and appliances.. 40.1 40.6 40.1 40.3 40.8 40.5 40.6 40.6 40.9 40.8 40.7 441 40.7 40.7 40.4 
Transportation equipment.............:0004 42.5 41.9 41.1 41.2 41.4 41.3 40.7 42.0 41.9 42.7 42.7 42.8 42.9 42.8 42.3 
Furniture and related products.......... 39.2 38.9 38.0 38.4 38.9 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.1 39.9 39.7 39.7 39.4 39.5 39.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.6 38.4 38.0 38.1 38.4 38.3 38.1 38.3 38.3 38.9 38.5 39.0 38.7 38.5 38.2 
Nondtirable QoOdS.....i---.cesssesecccssseeers 40.1 39.8 | 39.7 39.6 39.7 39.4 | 39.6 39.8 39.9 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.1 39.9 
Overtime hours... 4.2 41 4.1 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.6 44 41 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 
Food manufacturing... zai 39.6 39.3 39.3 39.3 39.3 39.1 39.2 39.3 39.3} 39.2 39.1 39.5 39.4 39.2 38.9 
Beverage and tobacco products......... 39.4 39.1 39.5 39.0 38.8 38.4 38.8 39.1 38.8 39.9 39.1 39.6 40.3 39.6 39.6 
BI GXUOUTS oat Sasakcareatawedanchaveggcesas 40.6 39.1 39.0 38.5 | 38.8 37.7 | 38.7 39.0 39.1 40.0 39.7 40.0 40.0 40.2 39.3 
Textile product mills.. sd 39.2 39.6 38.5 39.1 39.0 39.8 | 40.0] 40.7 40.4 40.0 39.8 39.4 39.9 38.8 38.4 
APD ale lien cars saekn teceevsteoccrrianestecveseaspovcval 36.7 35.6 35.6 35.4 35.1 34.6 34.8 35.1 35.8 | 36.2 35.8 35.7 36.2 36.2 36.1 
Leather and allied products................] 37.5 39.3 | 39.3 39.2 38.8 39.7 38.9 38.4 38.9 39.3 40.3 39.8 39.5 39.6 39.5 
Paper and paper products............... 41.8 42.1 41.5 41.3 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.5) 41.9 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.9 41.8 
Printing and related support 
ACUVINOS sc assraccassnersniedeonertousrecartesanev 38.4 38.2 37.9 37.9 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.2 38.5 38.4 38.2 38.6 38.6 38.4 38.4 
Petroleum and coal products. 43.0 44.5 44.0 43.9 44.2 44.0 44.4 44.2 44.9 45.6 44.2 43.8 44.1 43.6 43.5 
GiemicalS:cscesenccesaeevecs ve cerse 42.3 42.4 42.3 42.1 42.2 42.0| 42.3] 42.2 42.0] 42.7 42.5 42.9 43.2 43.0 43.0 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.6 40.4 | 39.9 40.3 40.1 40.1 40.3 40.5 40.6 | 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.9 40.9 40.7 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING 3.0 .c.csc22ccrscseccessesseseeooss 32.5 32.4 32:3 32.4 C2Siisa2 32.3 32.3 32.3 32.4 32.2 32.4 32.4 32.3 32.4 
Trade, transportation, and 
utilities............. 33.6 33.5 33.5 33.5 33.5 | 33.4 33.5 33.5] 33.6 33.6 33.5 33.6 33.7 33.5 33.5 
Wholesale trade.........cccsecsseeeeseseeeeeeed 38.0 37.8 37.7 37.9 37.84)" «37.8 37.9 37.8 | 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.9 38.0 37.9 37.9 
Retailitrad@s-nc.aresvessotaccatonmsercossae 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.8} 30.8} 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.9 30.8 30.8 
Transportation and warehousing........, 36.8 36.9 36.5 36.6 36.6 36.9 36.9 36.9 37.1 37.0 36.7 36.9 37.2 36.9 36.9 
EMS avai ten anes c wet spe as esas otosnwece spn 40.9 4VA 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.4 41.0 41.4 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.1 41.1 
WAPOPMAL ON o-c.2sccecsesncrceaecesesceewas-ezaos 36.5 36.2 36.2 36.3] 36.3 | 36.3 36.2 36.1 36.1 | 36.3 36.2 36.2 36.3 36.2 36.2 
Financial activities................2:scs00-0ee] 35.6 35.5 35.5 35.6 35.5 35.5 35.5 | 35.4 35.5 | 35.5 35.3 35.7 35.5 35.5 35.6 
Professional and business 
SOPMICOG oeetae scree enwrsas deeeacenacceannoke anes 34.2 34.1 34.0 34.2 34.1 34.1 33.9 33.9 34.0 34.1 33.8 34.1 34.2 34.0 34.1 
Education and health services............ 32.4 32.3 32.3 32.3] 32.3 32.3 32.4 32.3 32.3 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 
25.8 25.6 AN || seth | EHS 25.4 Paeysy ||| YAsKsy)))|  3eH5) 25.7 25.6 25.7 25.8 PAY Tf 25.7 
32.0 31.4 31.4 31.4 31.4 31.3 S13 31.2 31.3 31.2 31.0 31.1 31.1 31.1 31.1 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- 


facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 


service-providing industries. 
p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 


See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 


is Annual average 2003 2004 
ndust T a 
#! 2002 | 2003 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
TOTAL PRIVATE | 
Current dollars............. wue-| $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.25 | $15.31 | $15.34 | $15.40 | $15.41 | $15.41 | $15.43 | $15.46 | $15.45 | $15.49 | $15.52 | $15.54 | $15.59 
Constant (1982) dollars 8.24 8.27 8.23 8.28 8.29 8.31 8.28 8.25 8.28 8.23 8.30 8.27 8.27 8.24 8.25 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........sscsssecsseesseeeond 16.33| 16.80] 16.71| 16.76| 16.79] 16.81] 16.86] 16.91| 16.90] 16.94] 1697) 17.00} 17.06) 17.09] 17.14 
Natural resources and mining............. 17.19] 17.58 | 17.60] 17.47| 17.52] 17.57] 17.62] 17.66| 17.72] 17.79] 17.91} 17.95 | 18.01) 18.07} 18.06 
GCOnStructionscrccsasecccsrcssesesssecsrtiateaxe-cces 18.52| 18.95 | 18.90] 18.95] 1897] 15.97] 19.01| 19.05] 19.06] 19.06] 19.04] 19.11] 19.18) 19.17} 19.22 
Manufacturing... 15.29| 15.74] 15.64] 15.68] 15.72] 15.73] 15.79| 15.84} 15.83] 15.89] 15.93} 15.94] 15.99] 16.02} 16.08 
Excluding overtime........s:ccsseseseeees 14.54| 14.96) 1490] 14.92] 14.96] 14.96] 15.02] 15.06] 15.03] 15.06] 15.09) 15.11] 15.14)| 15.17) 15.24 
Durable qoodsicncacos cssce-ccteee ere 16.02| 16.46] 16.35] 16.39] 16.43] 16.43] 16.50] 16.57| 1654] 1658) 16.64| 16.63/| 1668] 16.70) 16.76 
Nondurable goods............::ss:eecse0e 14.15| 14.63) 1454] 1458] 1461] 14.65] 14.68] 14.70| 14.72| 14.79} 1481| 1485} 14.89) 14.93] 15.01 
PRIVATE SERVICE- | 


PROVIDING 14.56 14.96 14.86| 14.92] 14.95] 15.02] 15.02] 15.01] 15.03] 15.06| 15.05] 15.08| 15.10) 15.13] 15.17 


Trade, transportation, and 
UNG OS. Janes caxcencnycechasepevbepsesierees 14.02 14.34 14.24 14.30 14.35 14.39 14.40 14.38 14.41 14.44 | 14.41 14.45 14.49 14.50 14.57 
Wholesale trade 16.98 17.36 17.29 17.23) | 17.44 17.47| 1747| 17.46| 17.53 17.54 47.55 17.61 


=i 
=~ 
w 
a 
an 
be 
.— 
o 
s 
a 
os 
® 


Retail trade 11.67 11.90 11.81 11.87 11.91 11.94 11.95 11.94 11.95 11.97} 11.95} 11.95 11.98 11.99 12.02 
Transportation and warehousing....... 15.76 16.25 16315 16.20 16.26 16.36 16.33 16.31 16.32 16.35 16.33 16.46 16.52 16.53 16.71 
WHOS rina os ieccedertes 2s cake Oeevete =| 23:96 24.76 24.44 24.59 24.72 24.80 24.99 24.96 25.17 | 25.36 25.13 | 25.32 25.35 25.38 25.42 
Information........ .| 20.20 21.01 20.89 21.01 20.98 21.18 21.22 21.21, | 214-21 | 21.10 | 20.99 21.15 21.24 21.27 21.38 
Financial activitieS.............cccsccseneeeee 16.17 17.13 16.95 17.02 17.16 17.41 17.39 17.27 17.29 17.30 17.30 | 17.35 | 17.32 17.42 17.48 
Professional and business | | 
SOP WI COG 2 ir iapscontrcaccsvevovtsstsovsevecsvernnveead 16.81 17.20 17.20 17.21 17.16 17.20 17.20 1749) | 17.25 17.29 ) A725 17.24 17.25 AL 27: 17.30 
Education and health 
BOPVICOS scnssosssncccrctovectsccvsouveccanvecnsteser 15.21 15.64 15.45 15.56 15.61 15.64 15.69 15.70 15.73) 15.77 15.81 | 15.87 15.90 15.94 15.95 


8.58 8.76 8.73 8.75 8.76 8.78 8.77 8.78 8.78 8.82 8.84 8.85 8.86 8.87 8.88 
13.72 13.84 13.78 | 13.82 | 13.82 | 13.82 | 13.82 | 13.81 13.80 | 13.81] 13.80| 13.84] 13.84] 13.86] 13.83 


Leisure and hospitality... 
Other services 


" Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
service-providing industries. based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 
p= preliminary. description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry 
2002 2003 | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
ROTA PRIVATE coccecer.ccnysoneceosscees $14.95] $15.35] $15.27) $15.27) $15.30| $15.29] $15.31} $15.44} $15.42) $15.52) $15.48] $15.56] $15.60| $15.55| $15.59 
Seasonally adjusted.................. 15.18 15.47| 15.25} 15.31) 15.34) 15.40] 15.41) 15.41) 15.41] 15.43) 15.45) 15.49} 15.52} 15.54] 15.59 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............cccsssseeseseeeed 16.33 16.8) 16.66) 16.72) 16.78) 16.85) 16.92} 17.01; 16.95; 16.98} 17.03} 16.94) 16.95) 17.00} 17.09 
Natural resources and mining........... 17.19 17.58} 17.68; 17.39) 17.44) 17.53) 17.52} 17.69} 17.69) 17.15) 17.97) 18.00} 18.05; 18.15) 18.13 
CONSITUCHON:. occcccreccscsrcccsccncccextssarvevors 18.52 18.95) 18.84) 18.86) 18.91] 19.00} 19.08] 19.19] 19.13} 19.08] 19.19] 19.01} 19.07} 19.06} 19.14 
Manufacturing 15.29 15.74} 15.63) 15.64) 15.69} 15.68) 15.76) 15.87} 15.81) 15.92) 16.05} 15.98} 15.99) 16.01) 16.07 
Durableigoods. resect. cn Sisesitestoscncel 16.02 16.46] 16.32) 16.35) 16.41) 16.32) 16.48] 16.62) 16.55) 16.64| 16.78) 16.66} 16.68) 16.69) 16.72 
Wood products ....... cess 12.33 12.71] 12.49; 12.58} 12.70) 12.81} 12.77) 12.83) 12.82) 12.95} 12.93) 12.90} 12.91) 12.93) 12.99 
Nonmetallic mineral products . 15.40 15.77) 15.69) 15.74) 15.70) 15.83} 15.81 15.84] 15.95} 15.99] 15.98} 16.03) 16.00} 16.03} 16.33 
Primaryimetals fis. cvis.csascstets teres 6 ee 17.68 18.13} 18.05) 17.95) 18.05} 18.26) 18.13} 18.30) 18.25) 18.32} 18.39} 18.39) 18.36) 18.34) 18.54 
Fabricated metal products ............... 14.68 15.01] 14.95} 14.93) 14.92} 15.00) 15.04) 15.09} 15.03) 15.06} 15.23} 15.20) 15.18) 15.25) 15.22 
Machinetiyitve:csc--.cnsic-wssesesteeteees oa 15.92 16.30} 16.17} 16.20) 16.30} 16.36] 16.32} 16.40] 16.35; 16.49} 16.62} 16.53) 16.50) 16.50} 16.51 
Computer and electronic products ... 16.20 16.68} 16.62} 16.58) 16.78; 16.79} 16.81 16.77; 16.77} 16.78} 16.85) 16.81 16.92) 16.92) 17.11 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.98 14.35) 14.26} 14.21) 14.29) 14.31) 14.45) 14.49} 14.37| 14.54) 14.68} 14.50] 14.58] 14.69) 14.80 
Transportation equipment ............... 20.64 21.25) 20.95} 21.08] 21.21} 20.76) 21.29) 21.56] 21.35) 21.48] 21.74) 21.38) 21.37) 21.34) 21.33 
Furniture and related products ... 12.61 12.98} 12.89) 12.89} 12.95) 12.97} 13.04) 13.10) 13.01 13.08] 13.08] 12.95} 12.92} 12.95} 13.06 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..........| 12.91 13.30] 13.20} 13.20} 13.14] 13.26] 13.27) 13.42) 13.47) 13.53) 13.60} 13.68} 13.75) 13.77) 13.59 
Nondurable goods................:00cs0eee 14.15 14.63} 14.55) 14.54] 14.56) 14.71 14.65 14.73 14.67 14.80 14.88 14.89 14.88 14.90 15.02 
Food manufacturing .........:.:ceeeee 12.55 12.80] 12.75} 12.74) 12.73} 12.84) 12.80} 12.90] 12.77) 12.91} 12.95] 12.91) 12.87) 12.90} 13.00 
Beverages and tobacco products .... LIAS 17.96] 17.86} 18.09} 17.70) 17.86) 17.75) 17.73 18.05) 18.64 18.58 18.88 18.76 19.24 19.90 
TOXtHS MINS ioe cccsovsececszcevenonavecceevaneeee Titres 12.00} 11.95} 11.95) 11.93] 11.97) 11.95) 12.07} 12.02) 12.08) 12.21) 12.11) 12.13) 12.09) 12.21 
Textile product Mills .........:csscceeeeees 10.96 11.24) 11.12) 11.12) 11.16] 11.28) 11.46 11.47 11.37 11.35 11.44 11.45 11.40 11.37 11.15 
ADD ALO eactetesscesatest coherent cscasyest ote 9.10 9.56 9.46 9.49 9.47 9.68 9.75 9.77 9.69 9.71 9.80 9.74 9.58 9.60 9.71 
Leather and allied products ...........| 11.00 11.67) ..11.72). 11.66] 11,55) 11.52), 11,67 11.63 11.83 11.87 11.90 11.94 11.76 11.68 11.73 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.85 17.82} 17.25) 17.25) 17.20) 17.45) 17.33] 17.41 17.44] 17.58} 17.60] 17.63} 17.55} 17.59) 17.86 
Printing and related support activities 14.93 15.37| 15.33] 15.25} 15.25) 15.39] 15.36] 15.46) 15.41) 15.48] 15.56) 15.53) 15.57} 15.63] 15.53 
Petroleum and coal products .........| 23.04 23.64] 23.86| 23.29) 23.45) 23.14) 22.96) 23.45) 23.63} 24.00} 24.06] 24.13) 24.32) 24.83] 24.69 
ONGNNGONS Wace vecsvsnaccecaier arose. s9-veend 17.97 18.52) 18.34) 18.44) 18.53) 18.51 18.60 18.66 18.66 18.77 18.79 18.83 18.85 18.83 19.04 
Plastics and rubber products ...........| 13.55 14.18); 14.09} 14.11 14.20| 14.38) 14.27 14.30 14.19 14.27 14.47 14.43 14.45 14.46 14.60 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 

PROVIDING Gi e..cctccceterecacsenses-ceseesoaa 14.56 14.96) 14.91| 14.88} 14.90) 14.87} 14.88} 15.00) 15.01} 15.13] 15.07) 15.19} 15.24; 15.16] 15.20 

Trade, transportation, and 
MULAN Spe ceten oe ov enessurenausanctascenaennnsnectyse 14.02 14.34) 14.32) 14.29) 14.33 14.32! 14.32 14.42 14.38 14.44 14.31 14.50 14.58 14.54 14.62 
Wholesale trade ...........:2cc:cesseeeeeees 16.98 17.36] 17.29) 17.27] 17.36} 17.33) 17.35} 17.41) 17.42) 17.56} 17.46} 17.56) 17.60) 17.48) 17.61 
Retall tad@icse-smsrccbare: «tonmesendconesrss 11.67 11.90} 11.89] 11.87] 11.90} 11.89] 11.89] 11.99) 11.91} 11.92} 11.87] 11.98} 12.04) 12.04) 12.08 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.76 16.25} 16.17} 16.15) 16.25) 16.35) 16.33) 16.31 16.31 16.40} 16.33} 16.46) 16.58) 16.52) 16.74 
WUNGS eerree-nnte ses neceatesvornctneeas eee 23.96 24.76| 24.54] 24.59} 24.63] 24.64) 24.81; 25.15] 25.23} 25.50) 25.26) 25.38) 25.29] 25.36] 25.31 
20.20 21.01] 20.89} 20.92] 20.92} 21.01) 21.11] 21.385} 21.25) 21.28) 21.10} 21.21) 21.28) 21.19) 21.35 
Financial activities................-.sseseesee 16.17 17.13] 16.96] 17.00) 17.19] 17.29) 17.34) 17.27} 17.25] 17.42! 17.26} 17.35) 17.47) 17.38) 17.48 

Professional and business 
RBOTVICOS Te ees 16.81 17.20] 17.19} 17.15] 17.20] 17.07] 17.00) 17.11] 17.13) 17.41} 17.29) 17.38) 17.47) 17.29) 17.27 

Education and health 

SOLVICOSsrcat sa ieetcnvascoe-cuseesseenasupenses 15.21 15.64) 15.48] 15.51] 15.54) 15.62} 15.68} 15.71) 15.73) 15.79} 15.86] 15.94) 15.95) 15.93) 15.96 
Leisure and hospitality .................... 8.58 8.76 8.71 8.74 8.71 8.68 8.68 8.78 8.78 8.83 8.94 8.89 8.92 8.89 8.86 
Other S@rviCes............2-scceceeceereecerseees 13.72 13.84) 13.82| 13.82} 13.80] 13.72] 13.75} 13.82] 13.78] 13.85} 13.88] 13.89] 13.90] 13.85) 13.87 


1 


Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in 
the service-providing industries. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American !ndustry 
Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See 
"Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers' on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


ae Annual average 2003 2004 ~ 
ndus' = i 
44 2002 2003 Apr. | May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar.’ | Apr.? | 
mn 4 i = 
NOVALIPRIVAN Gxccascosccsesceaanse $506.07 | $517.36 | $510.02 | $513.07 | $521.73 | $515.27 | $519.01 | $520.33 | $519.65 | $527.68 $520.13 | $518.15 | $527.28 | $520.93 | $520.71 
Seasonally adjusted.......... - - 512.40 515.95 516.96 517.44 517.78 517.78 519.99 522.55 519.12 523.56 524.58 523.70 525.38 
GOODS-PRODUCING........2.00000+4 651.61 | 669.23 | 654.74 | 665.46 | 672.88 | 665.58 | 678.49 | 685.50 | 681.39 | 684.29 | 682.90 | 674.21 | 674.61 | 681.70 | 678.47 
Natural resources 
ANd MINING. ...-..-...eeereeee reese 741.97 766.83 760.24 765.16 772.59 757.30 772.63 780.13 778.36 784.55 781.70 784.80 786.98 798.60 795.91 
Construction 711.82 727.11 706.50 731.77 737.49 741.00 753.66 752.25 744.16 730.76 714.34 712.88 711.31 731.90 721.58 
Manufacturing... 618.75 636.07 623.64 | 628.73 635.45 620.93 633.55 647.50 643.47 655.90 662.87 650.39 652.39 653.21 650.84 
Durable GoOdSy.c.ctuvsasvecccineetes 652.97 671.53 656.06 663.81 672.81 651.17 669.09 684.74 680.21 692.22 703.08 688.06 688.88 690.97 687.19 
Wood products ..| 492.00 §13.92 498.35 505.72 520.70 521.37 519.74 526.03 525.62 537.43 531.42 517.29 521.56 524.96 529.99 
Nonmetallic mineral products....) 646.91 665.11 655.84 673.67 673.53 666.44 675,09 676.37 679.47 681.17 669.56 663.64 664.00 681.28 692.39 
Primary metals. ...........:.c0seenee 749.32 767.63 761.71 761.08 761.71 750.49 754.21 TI7.15 771.98 785.93 799.97 796.29 787.64 790.45 800.93 
Fabricated metal products -| 596.38 | 610.33 599.50 606.16 608.74 598.50 609.12 617.18 616.23 621.98 635.09 626.24 623.90 625.25 620.98 
Machineryirercs: nescrsuses .snceacces 645.55 664.79 653.27 659.34 669.93 651.13 660.96 672.40 667.08 682.69 696.38 689.30 691.35 689.70 685.17 
Computer and electronic 
PROGUCES ag. gacs s-dacuecutnee-osscen fasten 642.87 674.68 661.48 668.17 681.27 669.92 685.85 684.22 684.22 693.01 695.91 680.81 695.41 690.34 691.24 | 
Electrical equipment and ' 
APDINANCOS!. fo ssecivecsvenestncesucreney 560.24 582.68 570.40 569.82 587.32 568.11 582.34 588.29 592.04 601.96 616.56 594.50 | 591.95 596.41 592.00 
Transportation equipment........ 877.87 890.32 865.24 874.82 888.70 824.17 870.76 918.46 905.24 925.79 950.04 | 91 5.06 916.77 917.62 902.26 | 
Furniture and related 
PYOGUCIS ae nti taasacnm essere cae 494.01 505.23 488.53 491.11 505.05 504.53 513.78 518.76 508.69 | 523.20 528.43 | 510.23 | 505.17 §10.23 514.56 ] 
Miscellaneous 
MANUFACTUTING....000icecceccseseeness 499.13 §10.69 500.28 502.94 505.89 501.23 505.59 §15.33 515.90 530.38 533.12 | 532.15 533.50 532.90 §19.14 | 
Nondurable goods. 566.84 582.65 574.73 574.33 579.49 575.16 581.61 593.62 588.27 600.88 602.64 594.11 595.20 596.00 596.29 ] 
Food manufacturing.. 496.91 602.61 494.70 498.13 500.29 499.48 506.88 617.29 505.69 55.1 §14.12 504.78 499.36 499.23 496.60 
Beverages and tobacco ] 
PFOGUCIS erase sca -evre eeseeee xe cenenaes 698.39 702.75 701.90 710.94 699.15 692.97 694.03 707.43 707.56 751.19 722.76 728.77 737.27 752.28 784.06 
Textile mills....... 476.52 469.47 472.03 461.27 | 464.08 | 440.50 | 462.47 475.56 469.98 485.62 490.84 485.61 486.41 492.06 483.52 | 
Textile product mills.. 429.01 445.08 429.23 | 432.57 440.82 446.69 | 459.55 467.98 458.21 456.27 | 464.46 447.70 450.30 441.16 430.39 H 
Ap parelinn st -c.ctngnes. 333.66 | 340.22 | 336.78 | 336.90 | 337.13 | 332.02 | 339.30 | 341.95 | 348.84 | 356.36 | 352.80 | 343.82 | 345.84 | 350.40 | 353.44 
Leather and allied products. 412.99 458.26 466.46 | 457.07 452.76 | 449.28 451.63 | 445.43 462.55 465.30 485.52 471.63 464.52 467.20 465.68 
Paper and paper products 705.62 | 719.21 | 712.43 | 707.25 | 712.08 | 713.71 | 710.53 | 726.00 | 727.25 | 743.63 | 751.52 | 738.70 | 731.84 | 733.50 | 744.76 
Printing and related 
support activities.............00..- §73.05 587.42 579.47 573.40 577.98 578.66 585.22 599.85 597.91 603.72 602.17 593.25 597.89 603.32 594.80 
Petroleum and coal 
Production ce treet rere -ccars acts 990.88 | 1,052.97] 1,049.84 | 1,003.80 | 1,043.53 | 1,022.79 | 1,007.94 | 1,045.87 | 1,068.08 | 1,099.20 | 1,061.05 | 1,068.96 | 1,074.94 1,080.11 | 1,064.14 | 
Chemicals 759.53 784.56 773.95 776.32 785.67 771.87 784.92 793.05 785.59 808.99 806.09 | 804.04 816.21 811.57 811.10 | 
Plastics and rubber | 
DLOCUCHS: Aes ence coos ges 549.85 572.23 662.19 570.04 573.68 566.57 §72.23 583.44 578.95 586.50 | 596.16 585.86 588.12 589.97 594.22 
| 
PRIVATE SERVICE- | 
PROVIDING sistas cccvacessasdccssnsethbvese 472.88 | 484.00 | 478.61 479.14 487.23 481.79 485.09 483.00 484.82 493.24 485.25 | 484.56 496.82 486.64 487.92 
Trade, transportation, 
and utilities..... 471.27 | 481.10 475.42 478.72 487.22 484.02 485.45 485.95 483.17 486.63 | 480.82 477.05 488.43 | 482.73 485.38 
Wholesale trade -| 644.38 | 657.12 | 648.38 | 652.81 | 664.89 | 653.34 | 659.30 | 658.10 | 661.96 | 676.06 | 659.99 | 656.74 | 670.56 | 657.25 | 663.90 
OLA ACG. mies crsscnsansedssscermnees 360.81 | 367.28 | 363.83 | 365.60 | 373.66 | 373.35 | 373.35 | 371.69 | 366.83 | 365.94 | 367.97 | 361.80 | 368.42 | 366.02 | 367.23 
Transportation and | 
warehousing ..| 579.75 597.79 583.74 589.48 601.25 603.32 604.21 606.73 603.47 615.00 602.58 597.50 613.46 604.63 611.01 
NOS eye etecs snc vecsswscvancsseavansase 979.09 | 1,016.94] 1,008.59) 1,003.27 | 1,012.29) 1,007.78 | 1,017.21 | 1,026.12 | 1,039.48 | 1,068.45 | 1,028.08 | 1,032.97 | 1,039.42 | 1,037.22 | 1,035.18 
HIFOTITIGCION: fecnccsdevessessasscsevovers 738.17 761.13 749,95 763.12 767.76 762.66 768.40 770.74 769.25 783.10 761.71 763.56 776.72 760.72 766.47 
Financial activities..................4 575.51 | 608.87 | 596.99 | 600.10 | 622.28 | 610.34 | 613.84 | 607.90 | 608.93 | 628.86 | 607.55 | 612.10 | 630.67 | 611.78 | 617.04 
Professional and 
business services...............008 574.66 586.68 584.46 584.82 596.84 580.38 579.70 578.32 580.71 §97.16 582.67 583.97 602.72 587.86 587.18 
Education and | 
health ServiceS.........cccceceeesees 492.74 505.76 496.91 497.87 505.05 504.53 508.03 505.86 506.51 §16.33 §12.28 §14.86 519.97 512.95 $13.91 
Leisure and hospitallity............ 221.26 224,35 220.36 222.87 227.33 | 226.55 228.28 222.13 223.89 226.05 225.29 221.36 230.14 225.81 225.04 | 
Other ServiceS.........sssssssesesees 439.76 | 434.49 | 429.80 | 431.18 | 436.08 | 430.81 | 433.13 | 431.18 | 431.31 | 434.89 | 430.28 | 429.20 | 433.68 | 427.97 | 427.20 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufacturing, 
construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the service- 


providing industries. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
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Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (sic) 
system, NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
Dash indicates data not available. p = preliminary. 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
(In percent] 


Timespan and year Apr. | May | June! July | Aug. | Sept. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


2000... 61.9} 62.9) 63.3) 59.5} 46.9) 61.7) 63.1) 52.5] 51.5) 53.4) 56.8] 53.8 
DOOM rcasrcessceserre7ceptatrece trees ceavees 52.2; 47.8} 50.4) 34.4] 41.4; 39.2! 37.1] 388) 383] 32.4) 36.7] 34.9 
OOD rater ntcrccspassecteuns taxcetactee pisses 40.1) 35.1) 41.0) 41.5} 41.7) 47.8) 44.1) 441) 42.8) 39.0! 38.7) 34.5 
OOS reserce reece snenoe ree bones ctacceeveesaed 41.2} 35.1) 38.1) 41.4) 42.8) 40.1) 40.5) 39.7] 49.3} 46.0) 51.1; 49.1 
DOO A iieseapesnecenosesasaihtrss-scoxcosstsencece 52.3] 56.1] 64.0] 61.7 


Over 3-month span: 
2000... 69.2} 66.2} 67.8] 68.3] 60.1] 58.1/ 56.3) 61.5 56.5] 53.2| 52.9] 56.8 
52.7| 50.4 50.4) 43.5) 38.8] 34.9] 36.2] 37.9] 34.7] 35.3] 30.8] 32.0 
34.0] 37.4| 35.1] 36.2] 36.7} 39.4] 39.9) 40.8) 38.7] 37.1] 34.4] 34.7 
36.5) 32.6] 36.3; 35.1) 40.5 42.6) 37.4) 35.4, 40.1) 45.5) 50.5) 51.1 


54.0) 55.2) 59.9) 64.0 


67.3) 69.1) 75.2) 72.5) 67.4) 67.8) 66.7); 60.8) 59.0) 55.0) 59.7} 54.0 
51.8} 50.0} 51.8) 47.3) 43.5) 41.5) 381) 35.4) 32.2) 933.1) 31.5) 31.1 
29.5} 30.0) 31.1) 31.4) 31.7} $87.1) 37.2) 39:0] 34.7) 36.5) <G5:3| 33:3 
33.6] 31.1] 31.7} 31.7] 33.5] 37.8) 36.2) 36.5) 40.5; 39.4) 42.6) 41.7 
48.9) 54.1) 58.5) 61.5 


70.9} 69.2} 73.2) 71.0) 69.8} 71.0} 70.0) 70.3) 70.3; 65.6} 63.8] 62.1 
59.5} 59.5} 53.4) 49.3) 48.6) 45.0) 43.3) 48.9) 39.9] 37.8) 37.1] 34.9 
33.6] 31.7] 30.2} 30.4] 30.2] 29.1] 32.0] 31.3] 30.0] 29.5] 32.9] 347 
34.5 31.5 32.9] 33.5) 36.2 34.4| 34.7} 33.1 37.6) 37.4) ~ S31 35.4 
$7.8) 143:2) 9 47e3) a Acs 


Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 


48.2} 58.3) 50.0} 50.0) 41.1) 57.1) 60.7} 286) 25.0) 35.1) 39.9) 41.1 
22.6] 22.0} 21.4; 16.1 15.5} 23.2) 13.7) 14.3) 19.0; 17.9} 14.9) 10.1 
21.4) 18.5) 23.8) 35.1) 29.8) 32.7) 40.5} 28.0) 31.0) 11.9} 15.5) 17.9 
26.2} 15.5} 22.6] 13.7) 26.2) 25.0} 28.0} 26.2) 27.4) 28.6) 51.2) 45.8 
42.9} 55.4) 51.8) 55.4 


53.6; 53.6] 56.0} 54.8) 44.0) 44.0! 51.2] 47.6) 32.7) 25.0) 23.2} 38.7 
BS: 7.9 2146 14.3) 13.4 13:7) 14:9 8.9 8.3) 13.1 8.9} 10.1 
9.5} 10.1 11.3] 17.9) 17.3) 19.0] 28.0] 22.0] 23.8) 15.5 6.5 48 
153:7;| ema ool 16.7} 10.1 13.1 14.9| 16.1 16.1 16.1; 24.4) 27.4) 41.7 
48.8; 51.8) 536} 54.2 


44.0} 52.4, 55.4) 57.7) 47.6) 51.8) 56.0; 45.2; 39.3} 34.5} 32.1] 27.4 
22.0} 23.8! 22.0} 20.8) 14.3) 13.7} 14.3) 10.1 10.7 5.4 Tet 4.8 

6.5 8.9 Tell 8.3 7.7) 14.3; 14.9) 10.7) 12.5) 10.1 8.9 8.9 
11.3 9.5 6.0 te 8.9) 13.1 8.9} 13.1 13.1 16:7) 19:0) 19:6 
28.6; 36.9) 44.0) 52.4 


41.7| 39.3) 47.0| 50.0! 46.4) 52.4) 51.8] 49.4] 46.4] 40.5! 35.1] 33.3 
29.8] 32.1/ 20.8] 19.0] 13.1] 12.5] 10.7] 11.9] 11.9] 101] 83] 6.0 

le OP GON I alll SG VO) TO) 4h Fall wy oe 
10.7} 60} 65} 54] 83] gs] 95] 95] 10.7) 11.9] 95] 11.3 


9.5} 19.0} 17.3) 26.2 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data" for 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 

between industries with increasing and decreasing Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 
employment. 
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18. Job openings levels by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2003 2004 2003 [ 2004 : 
P 
Apr. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb; | Mar. | Apr.” | Apr. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
TOtal resce cases geek cecsans eae aercateecne nese 2,807| 2,952} 3,062} 2,868} 2,906] 3,079; 3,091 72h 2a. 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.3 2.3 
Industry 
Total private” BSR PE eek Se ee PEER LE 2,430) 2,593) 2,719] 2,518); 2,534) 2,740) 2,733 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.3 2:5) 2.4 
Construction.... 100 89 110 106 og 113 112 1.5 1.3 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.6 1.6 
Manutactaringin sc ccccnrnanstwssveceeseseecen 183 221 234 233 226 232 259) 1.2 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 439 513 520 430 458 524 518 5 7G 2.0 2.0 1.7 1.8 2.0 2.0 
Professional and business services... 460 499 594 501 491 502| 494 2.8 3.0 3.5| 3.0 2.9 3.0 2.9 
Education and health services........... 569 551 520 549 551 559 566 3.3 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 
Leisure and hospitality................060+64 337 364 399 368 383 370 368 2.7| Pas, 3.2! 2.9 3.0 2.9 2.9 
GOVEMNMENtS cee c teasacemsseusessewaeasescecevsse 371 358 351 350 364 353 357 Ler? 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.6 
| | 
509 526 541 476 500 569 559 2.0 2a 2.1 1.9 2.0 2.2 2.2 
1,071 1,154 1,204 1,132 pat? 1,176 1,201 2.3} 25 2.6) 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.5 
616 655 666 679 680 663 659 2.0 2A 2A 2.2 2.2 2a 2 
608 621 649 586 632 655 672| 2.1 2.1) ra} 2.0 2.2 2.2 2.3 


1 


Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 


adjustment of the various series. 


2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 


services, not shown separately. 
8 Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, 


Delaware, District of Coiumbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 


Midwest: 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington 
Wyoming. 


Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska 


West: Alaska, Arizona, California 


NOTE: The job openings level is the number of job openings on the last business day 0 
the month; the job openings rate is the number of job openings on the last business day 0 
the month as a percent of total employment plus job openings. 


Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia; * = preliminary. 
19. Hires levels by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 
Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2003 2004 2003 | 2004 
Apr. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.” [ Apr. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.” 
c= ~ - + +— 
TiOtal ee oie batoy oe ae 3,911] 4,135] 4,216] 4,106] 4,103] 4,603] 4,358 3.0] 3.2! 3.2| 3.2 3.2 3.5 3.3 
| 
Industry | 
TOtall peated eters crieetiso<ceteeereences 3,610} 3,843} 3,923) 3,800} 3,772 4,256) 4,044) 3.3} 3.5| 3.6} 3.5} 3.5 3.9} 3.7 
CONSTUCHON aavsscstinercrcs ves toevernceniine 357 397 404 358 382 437 409 5.3) 5.9 | 6.0| 5.3} 5.6 6.4 6.0 
DABTRMA CHING, co5063 steevsanccuedecedesvedves 282 345 340 349 355 361 349) 1.9} 2.4 2.4) 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities......, 838 875 913 957 945} 1,009] 1,028) 3.3 3.5] 3.6) 3.8 3.7 4.0 4.0 
Professional and business services. ..., 624 613 650 708 529 713 600) 3.9 3.8| 4.0 4.4 3.3 4.4 3.7 
Education and health services 419 436 427 416 447 444 459 2.5) 2.6| 2.5) 25 27 2.6 af 
Leisure and hospitality.............:seee0e 656 776 753 715 766 810 754 5.4 6.4 6.2 5.9 6.3 6.6 6.1 
Governitentasmrmrcetnce ty oteratian 303] 302} 300] 295] 323] 343] 306 14, 14) 14] 14 1.5 1.6 1.4 
Region® 

NOVINGASE.. caxtesiressrsvsncaycvesestexiavcrdes 646 717 792 722 689 744 772 2.6 2.9 3.2| 2.9 2.8 3.0 3.1 
South.... 1,499} 1,608} 1,517} 1,585; 1,608} 1,781 1,567 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.9 3.4 
Midwest sete deayeigutenaeeeuh Funapicaa Hennes 886 925 897 921 953} 1,040 975 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.4 3.1 
WSS ttre: oiatderdtionmineduainon timate 919 924 992 883 876} 1,029} 1,089 3.2 3.3 3.5 3:1 3.1 3.6 3.8 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 


adjustment of the various series. 

? Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia; Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
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Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


NOTE: The hires level is the number of hires during the entire month; the hires rate 
is the number of hires during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 


® = preliminary. 


20. Total separations levels by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2003 2004 2003 2004 
Apr. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.” | Apr. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.” 
— + ——+ he 
TOtalee cere nes nee 3,975 3,797 4,022 3,968 4,073 4,134 4,029 3.1 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.1 
Industry 
Total private? Soeceneaw aaunnenioren Pes sesese sceewee d 3,740 3,543 3,723 3,716 3,807 3,868 3,785 3:5 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 
Gonsthiction se rcceseesoccpacncacseesserecers 411 372 391 436 400 392 391 6.1 5.5 5.8 6.4 5.9 Loe 57 
Manufacturingic...c.cccsaccetsacsedecas aces. 391 330 343 323 355 377 364 2.7 2.3 2.4 2.3 26 2.6 2.5 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 867 856 968 936 899 978 958 3.4 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.8 3.8 
Professional and business services..... 568 542 575 §72 590 597 589 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.6 37 3.6 
Education and health services........... 387 372 330 389 388 382 385 23 2.2 2.0 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 
Leisure and hospitality...............6...001 699 678 723 709 727 715 671| 5.8 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 
Government Zon 259 269 258 268 284 251 tt is 12 1.2 Te 13 1.2 
643 622 687 712 688 666 720 2.6 20 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.7 2.9 
1,533 1,438 1,518 1,505 1,499 1,612 1,486 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.2 
902 881 901 903 929 938 864 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 2.8 
ie 889 858 898 896 941 1,003 955 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.3 
SS Sa SSS SBN eR = RE SERS SS SSS ng ESE 


" Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment 


of the various series. 


Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 


services, not shown separately. 

° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 


York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; 


21. Quits levels by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraske 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, Californi< 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washingtor 
Wyoming. 


NOTE: The total separations level is the number of total separations during the entir 
month; the total separations rate is the number of total separations during the entir 
month as a percent of total employment. 


° = preliminary. 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2003 2004 2003 2004 
Apr. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.” | Apr. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.” 
iO tale teeceerea se orcear cee eM cataract 2,048 2,104 2,131 2,118 2,178 2,271 2,225 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 lek EKG heya 
Industry 
Total private? earner ct enmaktaeieeneeusedis 1,933 1,999 2,010 2,002 2,051 2,144 2,096 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.9 2.0 1.9 
GONSMUICUONM: cexchcnnoees <p uepensscsacsveseoad 106 158 171 148 133 154 163 1.6 2.3 2.5 22 2.0 2:3 2.4 
Manufacturing 151 166 178 165 169 176 188 1.0 1.2 1.2 oe a LA 4 1.3 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 491 491 534 530 493 530 530 1.9 1.9 2 Pay 1.9 2.1 2.1 
Professional and business services....| 280 261 256 261 302 309 307 1.8 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.9 1.9 1.9 
i] 
Education and health services........... 230 225 212 237 234 252 248 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.4 Tes) ils) 
Leisure and hospitality..............02.:..04 436 463 462 428 447 465 420 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.5 3.7 3.8 3.4 
GOVEFRIMON irene ceeee vaste cs scen esse ouscstvcenen uals} 100 119 116 126 129 127 3) 5 6 5 6 6 6 
297 301 315 288 319 314 381 12 1.2 Vos 1.2 1.3 1.3 15 
817 869 894 852 867 957 872 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 2.1 1.9 
456 466 465 §13 455 474 467 1.5 1.5 1.5 ive io io 1.5 
472 464 436 475 520 565 517 Leys 1.6 1.5 vA 1.8 2.0 1.8 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment 
of the various series. 

2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 


Midwest: 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. 


Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 


NOTE: The quits level is the number of quits during the entire month; the quits rate 
is the number of quits during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 


® = preliminary. 
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22. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, third quarter 2003. 


Establishments, 
County by NAICS supersector bide id September Percent change, 
h d 2003 September 
(thousands): (thousands) 2002-032 


United| States eccoir ce eter reese emer canteen ere snaaeiaeerets 128,546.3 
Private industry .. 107,849.8 
Natural resources and TERN caesar chev acuenras 1,764.8 
Construction Sagned 6,925.2 
Manufacturing . 14,401.2 
Trade, transportation, and Utilities . 25,023.5 
INfOrmatlOn! Niescisecssscseenete 3,137.8 
Financial activities .... 7,865.6 
Professional and business s 16,008.4 
Education and health services ... 15,777.6 
Leisure and hospitality ........ 12,436.1 
Other services .... 4,264.2 


Government .... 20,696.5 


HOS ANNES OPA ae cock eae sara era tenn wea vraes ensik cnsancs aaa esas cme see 4,007.2 


Private industry ............ 3,445.6 
Natural resources and mining H 12.2 
Construction ............. i 135.2 
Manufacturing ....... 4 489.9 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 769.8 
Information 190.6 
Financial activities .... 205.7 
Professional and business services .. 568.7 
Education and health services ... 449.5 
Leisure and hospitality ........ 373.2 
Other services .......... 220.1 

(GOWOMMIMIGINEs scancdetevoaes eavtudevicst, teee: conte avec seeetctorens esavacesesys cecance A 561.6 


COON a Ne aresecar sateen eattatnacs dc tecasvensicce nooner asec scene ansy doscanasseedanann ime canes 2,529.5 


Private industry... 2,209.1 
Natural resources and mining 1:5 
COnSHUIGUHON Masten-cncreen esses 102.8 
Manufacturing ... 266.1 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 479.7 
Information ..... ee 65.3 
Financial activit 220.1 
Professional and business services .. 404.2 
Education and health services ... 347.3 
Leisure and hospitality ........ - 222.5 
HON SQIWICOS: Fas oteiinaa yp diah av censreanstinstvaraiaynady onxcusnas tea tiinissacessasay 5 95.2 

OCR. ec hen ina htt eee rpaceree . 320.4 


NW. Org NV rasissicods eccecsaednncuivetcdens crac esthteatcvcuerntenieteceetnaeadies 2,184.9 
Private industry .. 1,747.2 
Natural resources and mining 1 
Construction . 31.5 
Manufacturing | a 47.1 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 234.2 
Information 128.8 
Financial activities .... 348.8 
Professional and business services .. 426.3 
Education and health services ... . 263.8 
Leisure and hospitality ........ ‘ Xt 177.5 
Other services ....... ; 80.2 
GROVEKTAITAG ING ek Sect casas cas ceun exer oh suns Subadceeear ee tencantne-bcathebaaaastercenecs , 437.7 
Harris, TX 1,823.7 
Private industry 0... 1,584.2 


Natural resources and mining ; E 61.2 
CONSIUCUON arerncexcrxeeyexdssuees is 140.6 
NAGAI SACHIN erases ssarvacetvsissesvsupsnspsasturisnssvapsasuarbascrnstantesessye : 165.2 
Trade, transportation, ANG UtilitiOS ........:cccceeeeeneeeneeseeees ‘ 389.5 
HVFORTANON: cecrasrsiccarreacerixeecnaves ‘ : 34.0 
Financial activities ............. 112.1 
Professional and business services .. . 277.3 
Education and health Servic@S ..........:.ccceccscccseseceesareeeseneease A 187.1 
ISSUE : CME TIGSTHLEL LY) x conns civaasvivassapsscteteteyahuntencecderciiainan tier : 156.6 
Other services 
Government 


PAG ICMMOME PR, | snnndrnscii ta tatedca ceusivavcedharripsbexshsusarasantaneaiie sustitep state 

FIRM ORGR NRORAGKEY sctecenrsteun, crttharaarttiteirdlTunsevioa? 
Natural resources and mining 
GOAGTUCHON saicsiiesssccdicscsestes 


Financial activities .... 

Professional and business services .. 

Education and health services ... 

Leisure and hospitality .........ccceeceeeeees 
Other services 

Government 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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third quarter 
2002-032 


22. Continued—Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, third quarter 2003. 


Employment 


Average weekly wage! 


Establishments, 
County by NAICS supersector peas met September Percent change, Percent change, 
(thousands) 2003 September third quarter 
(thousands) 2002-032 2002-032 
TANTS BUX te cece cas case ameter Seo eee arses adniuib Ses tas epoca waissaeaneccees 2.4 
Private industry 2.7 
Natural resources and mining (4) 
Construction) <:-:.crcesmveee. 22 
Mam AG EIN peenccteasere crs crn ccs cpscsats cose toot Pacer as aes 2.0 
Trade, transportation, And Utilities ........ceccesesessscscscseseseeeeeee 4.2 
Information 9 
Financial activities 6.5 
Professional and business services . 1.4 
Education and health services ............. 28 
Leisure and hospitality ..........ceeee 3.6 
Other services ........ -2.6 
Governments: cesses. ceeusceetiesccsctessecucucesseavocessarueuatnucacseusueoe-eeane (4) 
Orange, CA ...... 5.3 
Private industry a 5:2 
Natural resources and mining 15.8 
(Oro}ntextqUlor Col gl eer sraras reerer cece he eC a ESE 4.6 
Manittactuining rerucancssi acter cccncsrssasfrv-v-enrs-csuvetesnsosrranarrareseene 8.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 3.3 
LrAFORMALOM. <c-5- cuss scanceativectscxesseve 2.6 
Financial activitieS 2.0.0... cece 11.4 
Professional and business services . 4 
Education and health services ...... tc 
Leisure and hospitality ........ §.3 
Other services ........... 1.9 
GOVEMAMONts svc ecscetapipecasserssessves 7.5 
SAMIDIEQGOH GA eesspccssessssactaaassacavecesscsscssstspeacesuaandatesesatutuvsascotestees 4.2 
Privateindustry, <.cicreseucatescs sn 2 4.2 
Natural resources ANd MINING ........sseeesecseeseeseeseseseneraceneenes 1.1 
COmStUCH OM ines eceececteee aoees So secesntervseess seranehodiveesdavcaevecpetraie 1.6 
Manufacturing .... 5.3 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 2.9 
IARONMMEIOM eversvacakevesadiseseev ences: 29.5 
Financial activities .. 6.4 
Professional and business services . 1.5 
Education and health services ...... 3.5 
Leisure and hospitality ........ = 3.9 
DMEM SCIVICES sive rere vasa on cane hees ent Seniouanateotocerecespesavsecee 2 
(GOVERIMIG ith ashy au eis Pics scctee 20-5 ane Coates ac bocce Ma ttonpsececnanceneoseree 41 
SEG VAY WweccceP oy aeceen eect ckassok ca. ESE ect oboe dc CEE OUT HUN PLECECO ID Becty 5.4 
PriIVAtC MOUS, sccscecrecanncrereeend 5.5 
Natural resources and mining 25.2 
CONSTUCUON adi enctcnncnckececonn -.3 
Manufacturing .... aes -4,4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 4.3 
Information ...... se 16.8 
Financial activitie: 10.4 
Professional and business services . 6.7) 
Education and health services ... 4.0 
EGISWROTANG¢MOSPItalit perme -cbescavannsueedccunssscnecceyacanneaavcaxauerw=ste 2.1 
OME SCIVICES coer ees an see tetmeattnt anus carusancapeOcradiivan «Sur sbcannsdeaubbevss 11 
GOVEFINTIO IN ec rcavcatseeee cox tates ieeescee sete uabuacaaceaucecdnvacevecneensbrcucassate 4.4 
Melty Dade wR eemeeaete rst vctecbita rats cnesccsnccesnccssncvceaaecssecerestrcressne= > (4) 
Private industry .........:0 3.6 
Natural resources and mining 2.6 
GORSWUCTION :ccscesesnsscasiveszaacs 2.4 
Manufacturing .........:: <3 29 
Trade, transportation, ANd UtilitieS «2.2... eeseceeeteeseseneeeeeenes 29 
Hatton dag ten Glatss-ceen teen epee crt: oRE ERE LUM CLUE POs COLE POLE CEN DES Afar 
Financial activities .........cseeee 8.6 
Professional and business services .. e 1.2 
Education and health SCrviC€S ......ccccscssscsersseesteessseseseresees 6.2 
WGISUTE FANG NOSPITAIILY ree wnvercatesctendtccoxecencvesercqreneerestecencteenee 5.4 
Other services ........ ra 2.4 
GOWOMRIIG HA ia cene sce ce cscs sane ecintecste ence ceshavscseradervadencerqeacverstesnes (4) 
1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. Virgin Islands. 
2 Percent changes were computed from quarterly employment and pay data 4 Data do not meet BLS or State agency disclosure standards. 


adjusted for noneconomic county reclassifications. See Notes on Current Labor 


Statistics. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment 


Insurance (UI) and 


Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. Data are 


3 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico or the preliminary. 
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22. Continued—Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, third quarter 2003. 


Employment 


Average weekly wage! 


Establishments, 
SRG GaarOr September Percent change, Percent change, 
County by NAICS supersector 2003 A ei Seabee, third quarter 
(thousands) (thousands) 2002-032 2002-032 

Harris, TX 2.4 
Private industry ............ “fh 281. : oe 
Natural resources and mining ave 4 i (*) 
GOMSHUICTION Necrascse-rcrersenevernchrornennespsraseses oy : ; : ae 
MSnUlaCtunng i ccacnrs:cstietnvecssarstsessvanacarses ao i i : 2.0 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 4.2 
Information 9 
Financial activities .... 6.5 
Professional and business services . tes 1.4 
Education and health services ..... a 5 i A 2.8 
Leisure and hospitality .......... ee : . : 3.6 
Other services .......... he ae 
GOV OTTUT ION isc ecsisevtnnconenteoey sea ccectinvavesaecavennemaueteyecslansatusucedaraay 3 f E es) 
OVEHOSS GAG eres tecescassancurtsosndoseteacerencousavsareeiuen-yinoneusenreractieeaca barat 4 ‘ 5.3 
Private industry eee an 5.2 
Natural resources and mining a 4 s 15.8 
Construction ............ ; i 4.6 
Manufacturing ... 8.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 3.3 
Information 2.6 
Financial activities .... 11.4 
Professional and business services . ss 4 
Education and health services ..... ee H i 2 11 
Leisure and hospitality ....... nf a e - 5.3 
Other services .......... on i B 1.9 
Government ... 7.5 
Sani DIGQo GAT ver coteatenn stot aeeccac eh vonesnpvosvasvsdeceescctacrsacteasrasaens 256. : 4.2 
Private industry ........... 4.2 
Natural resources and mining het 
Construction ... 1.6 
Manufacturing ... ern 5.3 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 2.9 
Information 29.5 
Financial activities .... 6.4 
Professional and business services : 1.5 
Education and health services ..... a d ‘ B 3.5 
Leisure and hospitality ....... es f i B 3.9 
Other services .......... nae 5 . 2 
GOVOGENTION Base -ceasssanrcesursteeoneaaes vax cioseassicccereicec areas Gavcesre. ices x E ; 4.1 
TRIM NV Ace rcaenecara cess syunacan teveevaenaassssauster, vavansueresae cus srarendcuetexcane S 5.4 
Private indUStry .......eeceee a 2 : 5.5 
Natural resources and mining ... 25.2 
CONSHFUCTION .....sccseeeeeseeeee ag 
Manufacturing ... -4.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities om 4.3 
INfOrMALION s..escccreussonsensees . é : 16.8 
Financial activities ........... se 10.4 
Professional and business services . 5.7 


Education and health services ..... sa : : 3 4.0 
Leisure and hospitality ....... 


Other services ...... > Tat 
GOV FTHFIG NIE: siatseccuaveapsrzedetetens vnvcaunaoraibrsveateoearevtesccaiteteeevetvateers 4.4 
Mleiersl-D des; Feb aera rapacratectss catevassy toss cvsasanosene stuorexeaeecas rabarcimsceereats (4) 
Private industry 3.6 
Natural resources and mining ... 2.6 
COMBELICHON | iycccevcccrsesdeesess 24 
Manufacturing ... ain 2.9 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .... 2.9 
Information ..... Weg 
Financial activities .... 8.6 
Professional and business services . Te2 
Education and health services ..... 6.2 
Leisure and hospitality . 5.4 
Other services ....... 2.4 
GOVT CITE IIE sana fe ceccddustsitetbaatnariyseuctsvany respira treetiive Cofibeynisel iets (4) 
1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. Virgin Islands. 


2 Percent changes were computed from quarterly employment and pay data 


adjusted for noneconomic county reclassifications. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. 


4 Data do not meet BLS or State agency disclosure standards. 


NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 


Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. Data are 
3 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico or the preliminary. as es , 
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23. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: by State, third quarter 2003. 


Employment 


Establishments, 
third quarter 


State 2003 September Percent change, 
2003 September 
(thousands) (thousands) 2002-03 


Be easeaches cxevvessteter otters 128,546.3 0.4 
AlaDAMIA esccxcsviceccscteastcnonscvetssscteaseasees 1,825.3 -.6 
AlaSKal cc.ccssccecescssseve ee 308.4 1.5 
ANZON Ar = teccecsser cress as 2,269.0 1.3 
Arkansas . 1,130.5 -.3 
California . ro 14,923.9 -.3 
Colorado erage tine eee 2,124.4 -1.6 
Connecticut see cet cccscscesterenecns 1,627.4 -1.4 
Delaware ........... im 406.1 -.3 
District of Columbia .. ra 650.1 -.4 
Flori datececesccuseeccasstetets ocascakescncwsessesseste 7,234.3 1.5 
Georgiaeac a ceccattiercas acne teense 3,811.1 
Hawaii .. 567.3 
Idaho .... 590.4 
Illinois ... 5,738.7 
Indiana .... 2,848.1 
lowa ..... 1,414.4 
Kansas .... 1,287.9 
Kentucky ic-csscncvavuscccuenssecectueeaueuees AS T2Uet 
ouisignaceseccc.teterss-cescscexsccvsnstronse cess 1,853.4 
Maine Feescccsc.-co-cctest -etcxsascvssescssvercavvartns 603.7 
Maryland. sreconpeccsscecesteunsaccrseactee 2,448.6 
Massachusetts .. 3,163.9 
Michigan ...... < 4,349.2 
Minnesota 2,597.8 
Mississippi 1,102.5 
Missouri ... 2,633.8 
Montana .. 401.9 
Nebraska . * 876.8 
Nevada ........... FS 1,096.9 
New Hampshire .........ceceseeeneseeeeee 612.1 
INCWAUCTSCY ccrctssssceovonttrscsetenensrsrscacaues 3,883.2 
New Mexico 754.6 
New York ....... 8,224.3 
North Carolina ... 3,743.5 
North Dakota .. 320.6 
QNIO’ Aisercsexss 5,310.6 
Oklahoma 1,410.9 
Oregon .... 1,588.5 
Pennsylvania .. “4 5,495.6 
FanOcde SIAN er ce cccscavesiessosassvvetynnscarns 481.9 
Soul Carolia ccoetsecckatevsscecasens 1,773.4 
SOUtH:DAakOtaircr cc. ccattenccencsericercsen : 368.1 
Tennessee . 2,617.6 
Texas ... 9,222.7 
Utah ..... 1,048.6 
Vermont .. 297.8 
Virginia .... 3,429.9 
Washington 2,705.8 
West Virginia .. as : 683.3 
WISGCOUSIN ss.ctetescvcssascxnvessecsevesneeoescveses 2,710.0 
WIV OMG) secseescecscvesesconsneeceesseasunenescact 249.9 
PUGrtONR COnssesneccccte-cancvesscanssc anesvordand 971.0 


MirQlnlSlans Gecsnteccevessrersceqentsesescene 41.2 


Average weekly wage! 


Percent change, 
third quarter 


2002-03 


1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (UI) 

and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 

2 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico programs. Data are preliminary. 
or the Virgin Islands. 
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24. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by ownership 


ae 1 
Average steted Total annual wages | Average annual wage peste dd 
¥ear establishments employment (in thousands) per employee wage 
- Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,679,934 109,422,571 $2,884,472,282 $26,361 $507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 j 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
8,101,872 128,233,919 4,714,374,741 36,764 707 
UI covered 
6,632,221 106,351,431 $2,771,023,411 $26,055 $501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684, 128 26,633 $12 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966 ,824 35,077 675 | 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,511 ,280 35,943 691 
8,051,117 125,475,293 4,570,787,218 36,428 701 


Private industry covered 


6,454,381 91,202,971 $2,365,301 ,493 $499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 F 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626, 769 680 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 695 
7,839,903 107,577,281 3,930,767,025 703 


State government covered 


4,088,075 $117,095,062 $28,643 $551 
4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 
4,485,071 175,866,492 39,212 754 


Local government covered 


118,626 11,059,500 $288,594,697 $26,095 $502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
146,767 13,412,941 464,153,701 34,605 665 


Federal Government covered (UCFE) 


47,714 3,071,140 $113,448,871 $36,940 $710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
50,993 2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 
50,755 2,758,627 143,587,523 52,050 1,001 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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25. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, establishment size and employment, private ownership, by 


supersector, first quarter 2003 


Industry, establishments, and 


employment Total 

Total all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter .........c.00 7,933,974 

Employment, March .......ccsscssesesceseseerees 105,583,548 
Natural resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter .............00 124,527 

EmploymentuMarchiosr.cc-ccosessctsccnscsreccelen 1,526,176 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter ............00 795,029 

Employment) March ecsyesee-c-s-ssceorecornces 6,285,841 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter ........... 381,159 

Employment)|M@rch iic..-sccsasssasceocesnteessone 14,606,928 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter oo... 1,851,662 

Employment;|March) <..-.:...-.:ccss0secse-seteosse 24,683,356 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter «0... 147,062 

Employment, March) <i..5.2-.cscssesesssscssncveys 3,208,667 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter oo... eee 753,064 

Employment, March ........:sscecceseeseseesseees 7,753,717 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter Ks 1,307,697 

Employment; March) vicc.c.-sc-ccsteecesacsenteece 15,648,435 
Education and health services 

Establishments, first quarter .. ; 720,207 

Employment, March .......:ccsccsegeesseseeseeees 15,680,834 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establishments, first quarter .......ccsc 657,359 

Employment: M@mCh) f:ccc:--.-n..necosceacvonseans 11,731,379 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter... 1,057,236 

Employment, March ........:ccccsseessseseseeens 4,243,633 


Fewer than 
5 workers! 


4,768,812 
7,095,128 


72,088 
110,155 


523,747 
746,296 


148,469 
252,443 


992,180 
1,646,304 


84,906 
112,409 


480,485 
788,607 


887,875 
1,230,208 


338,139 
629,968 


260,149 
411,192 


851,231 
1,037,360 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2003. 


2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 


5 to9 
workers 


1,331,834 


8,810,097 


23,248 
153,629 


129,201 
846,521 


65,027 
436,028 


378,157 
2,514,548 


20,744 
138,076 


135,759 
892,451 


180,458 
184,745 


— 


164,622 
092,329 


= 


110,499 
744,144 


116,940 
761,518 


10 to 19 
workers 


872,241 
11,763,253 


14,773 
198,895 


76,215 
1,021,722 


57,354 
788,581 


239,637 
3,204,840 


16,130 
220,618 


76,733 
1,017,662 


111,532 
1,501,470 


103,683 
1,392,099 


118,140 
1,653,470 


56,238 
740,752 


Size of establishments 


20 to 49 
workers 


597,662 
18,025,655 


9,226 
275,811 


46,096 
1,371,071 


54,261 
1,685,563 


149,960 
4,527,709 


13,539 
416,670 


39,003 
1,162,498 


73,599 
2,232,506 


65,173 
1,955,861 


122,168 
3,683,448 


24,235 
703,957 


50 to 99 
workers 


203,030 
13,970,194 


2,893 
198,122 


12,837 
872,274 


25,927 
1,815,385 


51,507 
3,564,316 


5,920 
410,513 


11,743 
801,140 


28,471 
1,969,466 


24,086 
1,679,708 


34,166 
2,285,550 


5,451 
371,774 


100 to 249 
workers 


115,598 


17,299,058 


1,593 
241,559 


5,604 
823,846 


19,813 
3,043,444 


31,351 
4,661,898 


3,773 
576,674 


6,195 
934,618 


17,856 
2,707,203 


17,122 
2,558,300 


9,718 
1,372,780 


2,561 
376,832 


250 to 499 
workers 


28,856 
9,864,934 


501 
171,063 


1,006 
338,107 


6,506 
2,245,183 


6,681 
2,277,121 


1,223 
418,113 


1,794 
620,183 


5,153 
1,762,251 


3,929 
1,337,188 


1,609 
545,304 


454 
150,421 


500 to 999 
workers 


10,454 
7,090,739 


161 
108,563 


262 
172,944 


2,565 
1,732,368 


1,619 
1,070,141 


$75 
399,366 


883 
601,549 


1,919 
1,307,870 


1,761 
1,220,921 


599 
404,831 


109 
71,453 


1,000 or 
more 
workers 


5,487 
11,664,490 


44 
68,379 


61 
93,060 


1,237 
2,607,933 


570 
1,216,479 


252 
516,228 


469 
935,009 


834 
1,752,716 


1,692 
3,814,460 


311 
630,660 


17 
29,566 


NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Data are only produced for 


first quarter. Data are preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


Monthly Labor Review 


26. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by 
metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Metropolitan area’ 


Metropolitan! areas: ai: css.cnccenscensscsesacsasersstescscvansbecsuasectsen ste $37,908 $38,423 
DINOS TX case sesccvavecsassuvvevvescanrwasasdseus cncneverstexenavaweastenarsatereneae 25,141 25,517 
Akron, OH ...... a 32,930 34,037 
Albany, |GAv rupert tscecs.cckeed 28,877 29,913 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, NY .. 35,355 35,994 
Albuquerque, NM ..........00 31,667 32,475 
Alexandria, LA 26,296 27,300 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, PA 33,569 34,789 
Altoona, PA 26,869 27,360 
Amarillo, TX ... am 27,422 28,274 
AN CROTAGS AK ira eeccsysveecveserceneceterneanmet diaasatntaus sor eseninynneactcee-anr 37,998 39,112 

39,220 


REVEL RETIN BAD Cok ceo an sins eciecsudvenonamavenesvan saanatsereerdaouaac eee 37,582 


ADDISTON AL. (cccs con ccieaesnccdndavann 26,486 27,547 
Appleton-Oshkosh-Neenah, WI . 32,652 
Asheville, NC . 28,511 
Athens, GA 28,966 
Atlanta, GA ......... 40,559 
Atlantic-Cape May, Nd . 31,268 
Auburn-Opelika, AL ..... 25,753 
Augusta-Aiken, GA-SC ... oe 30,626 
PAISEN-San MICOS, TX. ciascsctatareessvensancadecapts suscvecevsvuvsstecehereess 40,831 


Bakersfield) CA ssiciccceecccsneyonscvancsvestosevcacdtonexsssecavsveseventvadereeens 30,106 
Baltimore, MD ... 37,495 
Bangor, ME .............:0++ 27,850 
Barnstable-Yarmouth, MA .. 31,025 
Baton Rouge, LA ....... eee 30,321 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, TX .. 31,798 
Bellingham, WA .........0 27,724 
Benton Harbor, MI ... 31,140 
Bergen-Passaic, NJ . 44,701 


Billings; Mivdsin sons see ets ee oe Oe em FBS 


Biloxi-Gulfport-Pascagoula, MS . 28,351 
Binghamton, NY ... 31,187 
Birmingham, AL 34,519 
Bismarck, ND .... 27,116 
Bloomington, IN ........... 28,013 
Bloomington-Normal, IL .. 35,111 
Boise Citys ID) Soicckessncoptxvcecsduccesseeasts sesscauxcepnasasenssuaats 31,624 
Boston-Worcester-Lawrence-Lowell-Brockton, MA-NH 45,766 
Boulder-EOngmont; COM iis.. ccrsssssexgerusvnvsrercccosscesstonns ite 44,310 
BAZONES TEX Se araccavas ve cetsce sacar ncn h ay dco thane eu uiks v00s pc aeee ERIS EEee 35,655 
BYGMENEOMS WA en cscrtcacsnsachcacvensvesesomrcaratssaa-sitssoxsecnsoaseaenmtesenes 31,525 
Brownsville-Harlingen-San Benito, TX 22,142 
Bryan-College Station, TX wc. 25,755 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY ... 32,054 
Burlington, VT .....eeeeees 34,363 
Canton-Massillon, OH . 29,020 
Casper, WY ... 28,264 
Cedar Rapids, IA . 34,649 
Champaign-Urbana, rs 30,488 
Charleston-North Charleston, SC ..........sscsssssssscessesneseseneesenes 28,887 
Charleston, Wi iat sscatcssscaarscasestsxegtuenisiausyeaecadartacaasssaecarscatiensy 


Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, NC-SC .. 
Charlottesville, VA... 
Chattanooga, TN-GA 
Cheyenne, WY ..... 
(CHIGAGO PILE dermnrvces 
Chico-Paradise, CA . 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN ...... 
Clarksville-Hopkinsville, TN-KY . 
Cleveland-Lorain-Elyria, OH .....cccssssssessssessesessssssescnesessseaeneas 


Colorado Springs, CO . 
Columbia, MO ... 
Columbia, SC ... 
Columbus, GA-AL . 
Columbus, OH ...... 
Corpus Christi, TX 
Corvallis, OR ......60. 

Cumberland, MD-WV .. 
Dallas) 1X: cavessnccent 
LYELL, WA’ civvsvsncesnnnsnasncatgntbann titan eokiecteresc chemin ne eenetanae 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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change, 
2001-02 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Davenport-Moline-Rock Island, IA-IL ...........0:0000 | $31,275 $32,118 
Dayton-Springfield, OH 33,619 

Daytona Beach, FL .. ade 25,953 

Decatur, AL ....... on 30,891 = 
Decatur, IL .. 33,354 

Denver, CO........ 42,351 

Des Moines, IA . es 34,303 

Detroit, MI ...... ay 42,704 

Dothan, AL . Re 28,026 

DOVOrwO Esarceeteeces tata treet cua wcactutusheeveuves usateseesievaviadareiooueds 27,754 


SASANAONMOHBM NPA) 1 AwONMNDY 


Dubuque; WA .cciyiccsteccsee scvscsscsvaceseuscdeasasvetueie dh uvinicectescvetststssberaser 28,402 
Duluth-Superior, MN-WI . 29,415 
Dutchess County, NY . 38,748 = 
Eau Claire, WI ..... 27,680 
EliPasonpxcestesre 25,847 
Elkhart-Goshen, IN .. ee 30,797 
Elmira, NY ........ on 28,669 
Enid, OK .... 24,836 
Erie#PAy ne ux 29,293 
Eugene-=Springnelds@ Ritssccscccesreresncestacnchascetnersesavtssuessnyectese 28,983 


Evansville-Henderson, IN-KY ........c:ccscescccsecssseeseesssseeseeseeees 31,042 3. 
Fargo-Moorhead, ND-MN ..... 27,899 4. 
Fayetteville, NG) ae..eectessececeser aes 26,981 4: 
Fayetteville-Springdale-Rogers, AR 29,940 3. 
Flagstaff, AZ-UT =e 25,890 3. 
Flint; Ml) s.2003...3.4 35,995 iB 
Florence, AL .. 25,639 3. 
Florence, SC ........... 28,800 723 
Fort Collins-Loveland, CO . ne 33,248 2 
Fort Bauderdiate Flos siieirsenacecc-scscccataitescrsancssenetsrventvatsvenvvinwavies 33,966 u 


FortiMyers-Capei Coralie ..ccecescens-cnvntes tnnvscshteectctuacvercecevseans 29,432 
Fort Pierce-Port St. Lucie, FL ie 27,742 
Fort Smith, AR-OK ............ ae 26,755 


Fort Walton Beach, FL 26,151 
Fort Wayne, IN... 31,400 
Fort Worth-Arlington, TX 36,379 


FYOSRONCA Sitisiiccscsess x 27,647 


NNSA OO 


Gadsden, AL .. 25,760 
Gainesville, FL ............ ey 26,917 
GalVeston=lexasi City) TX cccnescsesescsetesreroxcovatvnscestsosstieecederseces 31,067 
GIS BIIN auseceres ececuseect truest cestcceve:wcepunvashspreneraccessthontuemeyecntressube 31,948 
Glens Falls, NY . ace 27,885 
Goldsboro, NC ..... 25,398 
Grand Forks, ND-MN .. 24,959 
Grand Junction, CO 27,426 
Grand Rapids-Muskegon-Holland, MI 33,431 
Great Falls, MT 24,211 
Greeley, CO...... 30,066 
Green Bay, WI ......::ec000 32,631 


Greensboro—Winston-Sale! 31,730 


AO SINS ONION UN OOOO Wr Oi f ¢ Se ee Ores ae G Omit 
AMHRMONOHY BBHONWODAN CBOMROWON®DOH NNODDAYY=0 DODNEBNMO=O ODNNNWOOKRSOoD BERNHOUBNO=N 


GreOMVille| NG cisterccce.seexcceenversceecsucentecruaseesteupsuevarsacissp ceacapseoeas 28,289 
Greenville-Spartanburg-Anderson, SC .. is 30,940 
Hagerstown, MD ........cceeeeeeee 29,020 
Hamilton-Middletown, OH .. 32,325 
Harrisburg-Lebanon-Carlisle, PA . 33,408 
HartiOrdiGT cenccsosasesssce 43,880 
Hattiesburg, MS .........cce 25,145 
Hickory-Morganton-Lenoir, NC 27,305 
Honolulu, HI ... ae 32,531 
FHOUFTVARILEA coset coat tncs strats omusp svuevnesvevsers wap ssusceerteacesenceecebat rseere 30,343 


FHOUISTONIMIIEX Petrone ere ceaeetenc cock soa cecaveteneecusos csosevoursoqpastppcaveassonini 42,784 42,712 - 
Huntington-Ashland, WV-KY-OH . a8 27,478 28,321 3: 
Huntsvitle Ac aveccepsc-cess-s on 38,571 5 
Indianapolis, IN . ye 36,608 i 
lowa City, IA ..... a8 rl 32,567 2: 
Jackson, MI ee 33,251 7a 
Jackson, MS .. 30,537 2 
Jackson, TN...... 30,443 3: 
Jacksonville, FL ... on 33,722 4, 
SACKSOMVING SING Firat cestiaxscersesssesevbucectcstprssenondetiauesctnibaetcancevess F 22,269 4. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area! 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


UAMESTOW I; NY; cae Revretertevaesatvoscdettexcccumnescariccesesisamnsnnconta $25,913 2.0 
Janesville-Beloit, WI . a 31,482 4.3 
wWersey) City; INU! vc. ccetewcncnesorteaseanetads 47,638 4.0 
Johnson City-Kingsport-Bristol, TN-VA 7) 28,543 1.9 
JONNSLOWNS PAY rcevevessestoccesecnseueesaneere ig 25,569 2.3 
Jonesboro, AR = 25,337 3.3 
Joplin, MO ...... 26,011 2.2 
Kalamazoo-Ba 32,905 4.0 
Kankakee, IL oo... seeeeeeeee 29,104 3.1 
Kansas City; IMO-KS tic canvass cserncasteebactecsscunsymeccacdndscenstevececaeses 35,794 2.6 
Kenosha, W/1 ...... sfauagtasu voter vckvseyunswtt tetesWcceyds en snudaspissvavousaacantanan 31,562 2.9 
Killeen-Temple, TX 26,193 4.2 
Knoxville, TN ..... 30,422 3.0 
Kokomo, IN ........ 39,599 3.0 
La Crosse, WI-MN . 27,774 3.4 
Lafayette, LA ..... 29,693 1.4 
Lafayette, IN ...... 31,484 oh 
Lake Charles, LA .........00 29,782 1.9 
Lakeland-Winter Haven, FL . is 28,890 241 
UeanGaster;PA avccssscpeecctvscy es cacsyacenseptedsdnenccxesvduesseccrsizconsshcccntees 31,493 2.2 
Lansing-EastiLansingy Ml cccccursrxtacsmsrdincetveressasecurnracessasnertvees 34,724 3.1 
Laredo, TX ...... 24,128 25 
Las Cruces, NM. 24,310 3.9 
Las Vegas, NV-AZ . 32,239 3.2 
Lawrence, KS .... 25,923 27 
Lawton, OK ........... 24,812 a 
Lewiston-Auburn, M Bee 27,092 5.0 
Lexington, KY ........ saa 31,593 3.7 
Lima, OH ....... es 29,644 2.5 
LINGOMNEINE. «descsuss cevervevansartccs-uuencvsnyanedy ctusscantstvaasanteasacesversnetear 29,352 4.3 
Little Rock-North Little ROCk, AR ......ccccsseccseseseeseeentseerereneeees 30,858 25 
Longview-Marshall, TX ......0:::0+ es 28,029 R) 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA oa 40,891 2.0 
Louisville, KY-IN voces =, 33,058 2.6 
Lubbock, TX ...... sus 26,577 3.9 
Lynchburg, VA wy 28,859 2.0 
Macon, GA ..... 30,595 4.2 
Madison, WI ... 3.9 
Mansfield, OH 45 
McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX .. 3.9 
MedfordrAshland)iOR  s3ics.cccamrsesacsansonines thaveouitiensenxomnnnaeeans 3.2 
Melbourne-Titusville-Palm Bay, FL 3. 

Memphis, TN-AR-MS. .........0000+ 33 

Merced, CA........... 5, 

Mi@MUG EL os catskeecsiaitressscavevvovssvenned 3. 

Middlesex-Somerset-Hunterdon, NJ F 

Milwaukee-Waukesha, WI ..........0+ ER 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI . a 

Missoula, MT .....cccceeeeees ies 4 

MODIS BALE cvs snnuuncarcaretens vanancensanesUadeeadunnesrane Uikanhneakaaskaeceansazeced 2 

MOdGSt6, (CA > ctecssectipsercecis ss onbaanasecntanrannnn saarthaposasas eatiomueaneans 4, 


Monmouth-Ocean, NJ . 
Monroe, LA ..... cess 

Montgomery, AL 
Muncie, IN ..... 


Nasealls SUILGIRS NI atari. cnet casts detianaer ian’ strteacestiahctincre neh 
New Haven-Bridgeport-Stamford-Waterbury-Danbury, CT .... 


SONNY EO 


NeW: LONGON-NOMWIGN (Gil aisssscreaerntafacesssasssencisannessun tenses 
New Orleans, LA vc. 
New York, NY .... 
Newark, NJ ........ 
NOWDUEON  NYGRAY Gansireccersucaret crane Gitvssssey 

Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, VA-NC .. 
OakiGhd) | GA: vravectiirscanxeuntasonvenitye 
Ocala, FL .... 
Odessa-Midland, TX . a 
ORG CRY OK ecavtnnnessavet grenetintemenscenentecnasinserenitrs 


Sy PMO, meet de 
PUBUYNHEANDR COS=VNONODO H=4HOh-Ob 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Olympia WA 25.2352. xc sssssastvveyccsstiretecttseoacawcncpesetnectstosnsne 
Omaha, NE-IA ..... 

Orange County, CA . 
Orlando, FL.......... 
Owensboro, KY 
Panama City, FL... 

Parkersburg-Marietta, WV-OH 
PensacolayiF li cvrcssss-ssessssusers 
Peoria-Pekin, IL ... Fe 
Philadelphia sPAcNas st cccecssescceescssurser-a-¥ecannvesey-sdaneeesaiiesestees 


NN, AHWWWNYwWwW 


Phoenix-Mesa, AZ 
Pine Bluff, AR ...... 
Pittsburgh, PA ... 
Pittsfield, MA ..... 
Pocatello, ID .. 
Portland; MES cicicistncecsscahas 
Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA ...... 

Providence-Warwick-Pawtucket, RI 
Provo-Orem Aull asic anciscceeccccntees 
PUCDIONCO Fofivscssccecxceccdtstees keastncavecesssoncese 


PUBriGea | GOn age Ae crea cause cape sees va bnaok- scatehion open ceccupsessesannusteoue 
Racine, Wire rrccscccccctersescxtuanece< 
Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill, NC . 
RapidiCityASDiene..- srr 

Reading, PA ..... 
Redding, CA . 
Reno, NV 
Richland-Kennewick-Pasco, WA . 
Richmond-Petersburg, VA ....... vd 
Riverside-San Bernardino, CA ..... ate sMiarhcodtecvopatere aunties 


FIG ANON WIN ceca haart aatinapue veaanansncnsnncseCatvapnysrusevaneehbanes 
Rochester, MN .. 
Rochester, NY .. 
Rockford, IL ......... 
Rocky Mount, NC 
Sacramento, CA ....... cee 

Saginaw-Bay City-Midland, MI 
StiCloud: MN Reaescce.. asses. 
St. Joseph, MO . or 
StL Ouis MOA ices. serene eeaansatsae ebaptaascsiasnas caupicrens.scaarsees 


MVOBNHOMAWHRO HDARMOAMO+D® DNMOOCKRONAD VYOMNDBDWOROOD 


Salma} OB ease wcacteesscvstvsasstvesdisescassvsnnchsvassevssdssrenspeasaapbssseaasiac 28,336 
Salinas; GA esee. tec -se.cees se 

Salt Lake City-Ogden, UT .. it 
San Angelo, TX .......... Ef 26,147 


San Antonio, TX .. 30,650 
San Diego, CA ..... 38,418 
San Francisco, CA 59,654 - 
San Jose, CA 65,931 - 
San Luis Obispo-Atascadero-Paso Robles, CA . AD 29,092 
Santa Barbara-Santa Maria-Lompoc, CA ........ccessseeceseeseseeees 33,626 
SantaiCruz-Watsonvill; | CA wiorceccacevsexerersnccnesyecucvstvnwrapeacenacvons 35,022 
Sanita’ Fe, NMI sicncccsneceress nr 30,671 
Santa Rosa, CA .........0 si 36,145 
Sarasota-Bradenton, FL 27,958 
SAVANNA GA seeders cess acarcacsntvncnereres 30,176 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, PA .. 28,642 


Seattle-Bellevue-Everett, WA ......... | 45,299 


SA RAH=NMEATNY VKGANN, VY® NVA & NASR ONNAOYW ONY NY. wnrwNMHOrAH 


OHARAMAMNOW OCONMAOBRAMNONO HABA wWwHNOwWS 


Sharon, PA .... 26,707 

Sheboygan, WI ........ 30,840 

Sherman-Denison, T. 30,397 - 
Shreveport-Bossier City, LA ......:ccceccscesseseessserserenseeareseseeeensess 27,856 28,769 3 
Sioux City, [A-NE os a 26,755 27,543 2. 
Sioux Falls, SD .... 28,962 29,975 3. 
South Bend, IN . 30,769 31,821 3. 
Spokane, WA.... 29,310 30,037 2: 
Springfield, IL .... 36,061 37,336 3. 
Springfield, MO . 27,338 27,987 2: 
Springfield, MA .... 32,801 33,972 3. 
State College, PA .......-... = 29,939 30,910 3: 
Steubenville-Weirton, OH-WV .....cccscccesesesseseseerssseeenssenseeenenees 28,483 29,129 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area! 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


StacktoneLodl GA: accu vonsceconeaace sosstreestiinaavasvonnt react a eininese $30,818 
Sumter, SC ........ Bs 24,450 
Syracuse, NY . 32,254 
Tacoma, WA ..... 31,261 
Wahahassee, Fl wan seiscsavectsccaccsvwerrasss 29,708 
Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL 31,678 


Terre Haute, IN .......cceceeeeeeeee a, 27,334 
Texarkana, TX-Texarka zi 26,492 
TROlGGO; OP i ssucecestss cr: se 32,299 
TOPS As KS pee sceecctecctcvocccecupeet reer scnscnseteaatvhévensacansevectersveaninconsd 30,513 


TERM NG iecac esas ces ewcduevipenutnchvspsteeeddeseussseendees: sratachoiaievennd 
Tucson, AZ . in 
Tulsa, OK ....... 
Tuscaloosa, AL . 


Utica-Rome, NY .......+ 
Vallejo-Fairfield-Napa, CA . 
Ventura, CA 
Victoria, TX .... 
Vineland-Millville-Bridgeton, N. 


HAANANAON SOLANARANDG 


NOWODODOD NHOMN=NORO NHRAMONDWN HYNW-WODDAMR=-NKR OBMOMOOONWN 


Visalia-Tulare-Porterville, CA ......cccssesessecseesseseesssscesseeseresseese 
WACOs TX oe ckavecssvsesstvsscerscccese 
Washington, DC-MD-VA-WV . 
Waterloo-Cedar Falls, IA ... 
Walsall SV ites cahere cate 
West Palm Beach-Boca Raton, FL .. 
Wheeling, WV-OH 
Wichita, KS ....... 
Wichita Falls, TX Re 
Wil QRS PONE eA ieomssescecececonenien esse tcccacesneccetettccyseecestvasten -enceteee 


WA H-WN=HNHO Ww 


Wilmington-Newark, DE-MD ...........cccsssecsescesecesseeeesessennsereeneee 
Wilmington, NC ..... 
Yakima, WA ... 
Yolo, CA ..... 
NOI IPA Wisercacccterss 

Youngstown-Warren, OH 
Yuba City, CA 
VORA AZ. coos nnexctascvsssaneccucateentnennsncacedavaeyes¥akeevnaumnkericunatuimeeeuauan 


AGUAGINGS PAR: crtee-scsapscncucasesscaceuesusoasctesncaseracenttevecrasecsanccssvavenae 
Arecibo, PR ... % 
Caguas, PR ... 
Mayaguez, PR 
PONG) PRiicccscsnassssseereos = 
SaniJuan-Bayamon; | PR gccccssecavessaccceueDasvvessuncessuessavacenracnotses 


PANGTOD PRWNM, WIN 


‘ Includes data for Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA) and Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(PMSA) as defined by OMB Bulletin No. 99-04. In the New England areas, the New England County 
Metropolitan Area (NECMA) definitions were used. 


_® Each year’s total is based on the MSA definition for the specific year. Annual changes include 
differences resulting from changes in MSA definitions. 


3 Totals do not include the six MSAs within Puerto Rico. 


NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. 


June 2004 


27. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
{Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status 1993 1994' 1995 1996 1997' 1998' 1999' 2000' 2001 2002 2003 


Civilian noninstitutional population 
Civilian labor force 


besreccecee 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 221,168 
Nake naeesuencaranteessccereceiss 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 | 143,734 144,863 146,510 


Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 66.2 
Employedinirsrcrcattssssssctscssestess.seaclh me 1 20;259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 137,736 
Employment-population ratio... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 62.3 
Unemployed.........ccceeseeeeee ee 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 8,774 
Unemployment rate. 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 6.0 


Not in the labor force...........ccceseeseesees 65,638 65,758 66,280 


66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 


69,994 | 71,359 


72,707 


74,658 


’ Not strictly comparable with prior years. 


28. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Sell dhe = Ls 

Total private employMenNt............ccceeeeeeerees 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 110,707 108,828 108,356 
Total nonfarm employment...................0 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,341 129,931 
Goods-producing.......... = 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,557 21,817 
Natural resources and mining. & 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 583 571 
Constructloni uss tet csssteceoscizstcsvscvezecenant 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,716 6,722 
ManufacturitiGiirecsscccccecsecasscansccoenvveeace 16,744 17,021 17,241 Ws 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,259 14,525 


Private service-providing 
Trade, transportation, and utilities. 


69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 86,346 86,834 86,271 86,538 
22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 26,225 25,983 25,497 25,275 


Wholesale trade............eceseeseeeeeee ee 5,093.2 5,247.3 5,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 5,795.2 5,892.5 5,933.2 5,772.7 5,652.3 5,605.6 
Retail adeicicicsccclescercteesctecgeteett Seecev cd 13,020.5|  13,490.8 13,896.7) 14,1425} 14,388.9 14,609.3; 14,970.1 15,279.8 15,238.6} 15,025.1 14,911.5 
Transportation and warehousing......../ 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,223.6 4,176.7 
UNOS iran. eee ececreccses coast eeaceeaseseeeceere 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5 601.3 599.4 596.2 580.8 
Information.. : 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,395 3,198 
Financial activities................ sees 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,847 7,974 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 15,976 15,997 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,199 16,577 
Leisure and hospitality.................:008 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,986 12,125 
Other SOVVICES: ccc ccnascsencssceansessuseasas 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 5,258 5,372 5,393 
GOVOINMENE: acccscccssoestenassene csr seeesceeorseey 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,513 21,575 


Note: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


29. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 | 2001 2002 2003 
| a i} 
Private sector: - 
Average Weekly NOurs..........0.scsesessecseeesesestseenereeeees 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 33.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........:c0cceseeeee 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 15.35 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:sese+e4 378.40| 390.73 399.53) 412.74, 431.25} 448.04) 462.49) 480.41 493.20 506.07} 517.36 
pipe society Bet Bea obeeenerstaes 40.6 414 40.8 40.8 41.1 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 39.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 16.80 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).......2...::0e+-+4 498.82| 519.58] 528.62} 546.48] 568.43} 580.99} 599.99} 621.86) 630.04) 651.61 669.23 
Natural resources and mining 
Average weekly NOUIS........:sscsesescesesessseeeteeseseneees 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 43.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............s+++e4 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.19 17.58 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............++-++4 634.77| 653.14] 670.32! 695.07| 720.11) 727.28) 721.74; 734.92! 757.92) 741.97) 766.83 
Construction: 
Average weekly hOurs..........::0+0 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7) 38.4 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23} 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.52 18.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).......c:eee 539.81; 558.53; 571.57| 588.48] 609.48} 629.75) 655.11; 685.78) 695.89) 711.82) 727.11 
Manufacturing: | 
Average Weekly NOUIS..........sssssscesssesseeresseseereesere 411 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 40.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.70 12.04 12.34 12.75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 15.74 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:00000+ 480.80| 502.12) 509.26} 526.55} 548.22| 557.12| 573.17) 590.65; 595.19! 618.75) 636.07 
Private service-providing: 
Average weekly NOUIS............s:sesesceeseessesseetseeseees 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7, 32.7| 32.5 32.5 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 10.60 10.87 11.19 11:87 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60} 14.16 14.56 14.96 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 345.03} 354.97) 364.14] 376.72] 394.77| 412.78) 427.30) 445.00! 460.32) 472.88) 484.00 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: | | 
Average Weekly NOUIS..........scecsessssectsesessssenseees 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 33.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. ee! 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 14.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:c:s00000 | 359.33} 370.38} 378.79} 390.64) 407.57) 423.30) 434.31 449.88; 459.53) 471.27| 481.10 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOULS........:cscscssesseseseeecseseesees 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4) 38.0 37.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............0+4 A207 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.98 17.36 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............+.- 484.46; 501.17} 515.14) 533.29) 559.39) 582.21 602.77; 631.40} 643.45) 644.38) 657.12 
Retail trade: | 
Average weekly NOurs..............::0+++ 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 30.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. a 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 11.90 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............--. 484.46} 501.17) 515.14) 533.29) 559.39) 582.21) 602.77| 631.40) 643.45) 644.38) 657.12 
Transportation and warehousing: | 
Average Weekly NOUIS..........scsssesssesescsssseersenees 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4, 36.7 36.8 36.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:+.++++4 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12) 14.55 15.05} 15.33 15.76 16.25 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............-+-| 494.36] 507.27| 513.37| 525.60} 542.55| 546.86) 547.97, 562.31) 562.70| 579.75| 597.79 
Utilities: 
Average weekly Nours...........2000+ 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 41.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). ci 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.96 24.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........+0++/ 756.35} 789.98] 811.52} 830.74) 865.26] 902.94) 924.59! 955.66 977.18) 979.09! 1,016.94 
Information: 
Average Weekly HOUrS.........cccseessesseseeeeereseeeseres 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 36.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.20 21.01 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 535.25} 551.28) 564.98} 592.68} 622.40; 646.52} 675.32} 700.89) 731.11 738.17); 761.13 
Financial activities: 
Average weekly hours. 35.5 $5.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 35.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. abe 11.36 11.82 12.28 12.71 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 17.13 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 403.02 419.20 436.12 451.49 472.37 500.95 Site §37.37 558.02 §75.51 608.87 
Professional and business services: 
Average WeEKIY NOUIS.......ccsescseeeserssesesearneersenees 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. eal 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 17.20 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........00004 406.20) 414.16) 426.44) 442.81; 465.51| 490.00} 510.99; 535.07; 557.84 574.66) 586.68 
Education and health services: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........cscsssssssesecseerrsstereerees 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 32.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. aa 11.21 11.50 11.80 ae 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.21 15.64 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........cc00e4 359.08} 368.14) 377.73} 388.27) 404.65| 418.82| 431.35| 449.29! 473.39] 492.74] 505.76 
Leisure and hospitality: 
Average Weekly NOUurS........csccsseessesssssesesenessees 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 25.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.58 8.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) ............600J 163.45; 168.00! 171.43) 176.48) 185.81 195.82) 202.87; 211.79} 215.19) 221.26] 224.25 
Other services: 
Average Weekly NOULS.......csccsssesesecesescssseees 32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 31.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 9.90 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 1273) 13.27 13.72 13.84 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) $22.69] 332.44; 342.36) 352.62} 368.63; 384.25) 398.77| 413.41] 428.64) 439.76] 434.49 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 


(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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30. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
Series Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. > delaed hiatpataelg 
ended ended 
Mar. 2004 
Civilian workers” 158.4] 159.9} 161.3} 162.2} 164.5} 165.8} 167.6} 168.4) 170.7 1.4 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WIHIG-CONA WONKGLS. scccscscansecnnreseacasatosncacncthesccstacteccteneessseee 160.5} 162.1 163.5} 164.3) 166.7) 167.9] 169.9} 170.7| 172.7 1.2 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical..........c:cccsscceessseesecees 158.5 159.3 161.4 162.4 164.1 165.0 167.0 168.0 170.2 1.3 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 163.7 165.6 166.3 166.7 171.1 172.0 174.0 174.9 175.8 AS 2.7 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 162.0 163.3 164.9 166.1 168.3 170.0 171.7 172.5 175.3 1.6 4.2 

Blue-collar WOrkeIS. .......:-eesceceeeeeeeeeeees 153.7) 155.1 156.4 157.5} 159.8) 161.4) 162.9) 163.7) 166.9 2.0 4.4 

WELVICS OCCUDAUTONS i cicssccascctiecccnctayaysteccttcensscxersceencgteverstel 158.4 159.4 161.3 162.2 164.1 165.0 166.8 167.9 169.7 Tl 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS=prOdlicinGicnccsecuncecwascecrestese stssscesercegereerceneetaeeg vet 156.3} 157.7} 158.7} 169.2} 163.1 164.6] 165.8} 166.8) 170.4 2.3 4.5 
IAI ACUUNMNG so cose uaacysesccecoskveseersencersuactersswenonuntemcasecneerveise 156.6 158.1 159.1 160.5 164.0 165.4 166.5 167.1 171.7 2.8 4.7 

SONVICS-TOCUCI NG sacereresececresviesctfontseerterescercrescivedieeacteszeeere 159.1 160.7, 162.2} 162.8} 165.0] 166.2) 168.2) 169.1 170.8 1.0 3.5 
ServiCes........e000 160.2! 161.1 163.2} 163.9} 165.3} 166.3) 168.5) 169.5) 171.2 1.0 3.6 

Health services... 160.5} 161.8) 163.1 164.5| 166.4) 167.6) 169.3) 170.7) 173.0 1.3 4.0 
Hospitals.............. .| 162.3; 163.8} 165.7} 167.6] 169.9) 170.8) 173.1 174.8) 176.8 14 44 
EGUCATONEIISCIVICOS c--sccceestec-csersrsssconssreovecusserescescsanes¥e7 157.1 157.4] 161.6 162.8 163.6 164.2 166.9 167.6 168.5 5 3.0 
PUONC adenIniSh ANON) nics Sin cp cte ass Sa ania hy 196.5] 157.5] 160.2) 161.7/ 163.4) 164.3) 167.3| 168.1] 170.1 1.2 4.4 
NONManOlaCnarenGiscsccseccraccseccecesecussecerttecatceccntvcccecercercincse 158.7} 160.2 161.7; 162.4 164.5] 165.8 167.8; 168.6 170.4 ea 3.6 
Private industry WOrKEYS................cccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeees 158.9} 160.7} 161.6] 162.3) 165.0} 166.4) 168.1) 168.8) 171.4 1.5 3.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS........:cceeeeccessceeeteseteeeseereees 159.0| 160.5) 161.6 162.4 165.1 166.6 168.1 169.0 171.6 1.5 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White=Collar WOrKOrSiivcsecscrcsusssccossssvatecovssvecsescadnopasevsssocescens 161.9} 163.8} 164.6} 165.2) 168.1 169.4} 171.2} 172.0) 174.2 1.3 3.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS.........cssccesecsscetserseeteeeerenees 162.8 164.3 165.3; 165.9) 169.1 170.4) 172.1 173.0] 175.3 1.3 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 161.5] 162.5} 163.6 164.4 166.5| 167.7 169.4 170.5| 173.4 ile7A 41 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 164.4 166.6 167.0 167.2 172.1 173.1 175.0 175.9 176.8 A) 2.7 
SalesioccupatiOnsimearasersrrctererctyermrecnmeecerre erersae| O 1O/s7 is O16) 101,61) 6100.0 e1Od:0| 160.1 167.2} 167.1 169.2 1.3 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 162.8} 164.2} 165.6] 166.7; 169.0} 170.9) 172.3) 173.2} 176.1 1.7 4.2 
BIMO-CON AP WOPKOIS viccscrccrocevasstsescesssspscaassparevennsrsseeecsaevesox 153.6) 155.1 156.3) 157.3} 159.7} 161.4) 162.8) 163.6) 166.9 2.0 4.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 153.7 155.7 156.9 157.8 160.0 162.0 163.1 164.2 167.1 1.8 4.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 153.6 154.7 155.4 156.7 159.9 161.1 162.6 163.2 168.7 3.4 5.5 
Transportation and material moving occupations... 148.7) 149.6 151.0 151.8 153.2 155.1 156.7 156.9 158.5 1.0 3.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....,. 158.7 159.9 161.4| 162.9 164.9 166.8 168.6 169.5 Aish 1.3 44 
Service OCCUPATIONS. ..........ceseeeceseeeteeeees 156.4) 157.4) 159.0} 159.8} 161.7} 162.6] 163.8) 164.3) 166.9 1.2 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations? See ES 157.1 158.7 159.7 160.5) 162.6 164.1 165.7 166.6 169.3 1.6 41 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GGODS- PrOGUGING.nseccsercesesnenscecseeeseczescscedstvarnrorsrneenvescstedes 156.2! 157.6} 158.6) 160.1 163.0} 164.5} 165.7) 166.5) 170.3 2.3 4.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........seseeseeceereeeeeeeeeened 155.5] 156.9 157.9 159.2 162.4; 163.8 165.0 165.9 169.8 2.4 4.6 
White-collar occupations......... 160.1 161.9) 162.9) 164.3) 167.8) 169.2} 170.1 170.5} 173.5 1.8 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations... 158.4; 160.2) 161.1 162.3} 166.3] 167.5) 168.5) 169.2) 172.2 1.8 3.5 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS..........:csscscereerseeseseseesseeseseeneeneed 153.6] 154.8) 155.9) 157.3) 159.9} 161.5} 162.9) 163.9) 168.1 2.6 641 
CONS UCH OM ceeenecencnececsercceuccsersxtaccseccuscurvebasuuauceversnencereent 154.1 155.2] 156.3) 157.9) 159.1 161.1 162.3] 163.3) 164.6 8 3.5 
Ma@nufacturiing..........cscscsecccecsssssessccncecensssesscsssecsesscstesesees 156.6 158.1 159.1 160.5 164.0 165.4 166.5 167.1 WAT 2.8 47 
White-collar occupations 159.1 161.1 162.2| 163.3} 167.1 168.7} 169.5) 169.6} 173.2 2.1 3.7 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS..........sseeerereeeeteeseeeesees 156.7| 158.6} 159.6] 160.7) 165.1 166.4; 167.4) 167.8} 171.3 2.1 3.8 
Blue-collar OCCUPALIONS............ssccsesseseseeseeeessacesserseeened 154.6] 155.8} 156.7) 158.3) 161.6) 162.8) 164.1 165.1 170.4 3.2 5.4 
DAD OSes ster acecs cece cavervaceescones 156.9} 158.3| 158.9 160.6; 164.4) 165.5} 166.6; 167.3) 172.4 3.0 4.9 
Nondurables 156.0} 157.5} 159.2} 160.3} 163.1 164.9] 166.0) 166.6) 170.4 2.3 4.5 
SGrVICE-OFOCUCING:<:ocscenessveseoossasscctenvorecerensassecvnsardsnsseeonsese 159.9} 161.8} 162.7) 163.1 165.6] 167.0} 168.8} 169.7} 171.6 1.1 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations............. 160.9} 162.4) 163.5] 164.0] 166.6) 168.0; 169.7; 170.6} 172.5 Ast 3.5 
White-collar occupations. ..........:ecsee 162.1 164.0| 164.7; 165.1 167.9} 169.2; 171.2) 172.0) 174.1 We che / 
Excluding sales occupations... 164.1 165.6] 166.5} 167.0) 169.9) 171.3) 173.1 174.2) 176.2 al 3.7 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS. ......--2----.-scssssssscccssessonessessnceseases 153.2} 155.2} 156.6] 156.9} 158.7; 160.8} 162.2} 162.6} 164.1 9 3.4 
SErViCS OCCUPA ONS ccieseareascsssesenaecevencenerecnesorarvarersasnren 155.9] 157.0} 158.5} 159.3] 161.1 162.0) 163.2) 164.3) 166.1 1.1 3:1 
Transportation and public utilities............. 157.3| 158.9] 160.8] 161.7| 163.2) 165.4) 166.5) 167.0) 169.8 ler 4.0 
TT FANSPOMAUON - swaccnececovecenteaverncscdearteness 152.5} 153.9} 155.4) 156.1 157.8} 158.9} 159.4] 159.6} 162.0 1.5 PAE 
Public utilities...... 163.9) 165.5) 168.2) 169.2) 170.5) 174.2) 176.4); 177.0) 180.4 1.9 5.8 
Communications.. es 166.0) 166.1 169.0) 170.1 171.3] 175.5} 178.4} 179.0} 182.2 1.8 6.4 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErViCES.........eeceseseeeees 161.3] 164.8) 167.2) 168.1 169.5} 172.6} 173.8) 174.6) 178.2 2.1 Sal 
Wholesale and retail trade............... 156.5 159.5 159.6 159.7 161.3 162.5} 164.3 165.0 166.3 8 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations date 157.5} 160.0] 160.3} 160.4 161.8; 162.7} 165.0} 165.9) 167.4 9 3.5 
Wholesale trade... 161.9| 166.3} 165.9! 166.7} 169.5} 171.3) 172.0} 172.0) 173.8 1.0 2.5 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS.......secceereesererseeeseseeeeey 162.3} 164.4) 166.1 167.2} 168.4) 169.9) 171.2) 171.3) 173.7 1.4 3.1 
RR6taII AMC. ...cccssscessccsensonsssvesvessosssssnccussvecesecaesacssvrsseered 153.5} 155.6) 156.0) 155.8] 156.6] 157.4) 159.9} 161.0) 162.1 auf 3.5 
General merchandise stores... »| 152.4 154.2 156.1 155.1 156.4 159.2 161.2 165.6 165.8 = 6.0 
FOOG SIO OS reiceversoccssvorvescsattvodusesssvsecestndasucosssoaseaseceseed 152.9] 154.5 156.3] 156.3) 157.5) 158.6 159.3] 160.3} 162.1 Vet 2.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
T Tr — ——— a 
s 5 M r Sent"! Ma 3 months 12 months 
i A g ec. jar. une » ec. a 
Series Mar. | June ept ep iculed pan 
L =. 
Mar. 2004 
+ -——_—_ + - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.........ceseesereeseeey 165.2} 167.3] 168.0 168.5} 176.7} 178.3) 180.2} 180.9; 182.5 0.9 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .......ccceseetteeteeteeeeeeeees 169.8} 171.3 172.1 173.1 182.0 184.0) 1,853.0 186.1 186.6| Be ' 25 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 182.1 184.2 184.6 185.3) 204.3) 206.3) 207.6 209.0 207.2 -.9 1.4 
IFISUEANCO rere rtetevaxctaasctessacancauvvcrsdenvernesassctecersussecrasnternd 164.0) 166.1 167.1 167.9} 172.1 173.9) 175.1 176.2| 177.8} 3 3.3 
Services «| 162.6] 163.7] 164.9} 165.4) 167.1 168.4) 170.4) 171.4) 173.5 1.2 3.8 
BUSINGSS'SGIVIGOS sec cscccsevesvacssssanprcreotserepevtcecerasecssveteeye 166.3 166.6 167.2 167.5 168.5 169.2 171.9 172.6 174.8) 1.3) 3.7 
Health SGIViCGS itecrccccercstcssestnsecdovrousinacnersnaaosineacavssavass 160.6] 162.0] 163.2} 164.4 166.5} 167.9} 169.4) 170.8) 173.3) 1.5 41 
Hospitals 162.8) 164.5) 166.2) 168.1 170.8} 171.9} 173.9) 175.9) 178.1) 1.3 43 
Educational S@rvicesy. cccccnsrsssvq-cs<caxerserercorscnqnaesectcerersavet 168.5) 169.0) 173.5} 175.2; 176.3) 177.1 180.2} 181.3) 183.1) 1.0) 3.9 
Colleges And UNiversitieS..........cccscesseeeseesesseeeeesees 168.1 168.4 172.0 173.7 174.5 175.4 178.4 179.4 181.2 1.0 3.8 
| | | 
Nonmanufacturing...... 189:3)' — 161.1 162.0 162.5; 164.9 166.4) 168.1; 169.0) 170.9 1.1 3.6 
White-collar workers . 162.2 164.1 164.8 165.3 168.0 169.3 171.2) 172.1 174.1 1.2 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........::ceseesceesseenseeennee 164.2 165.7 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4} 173.2) 174.2 176.2 1.1 3.6 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........eesesesseeeeteeseesenessersnerenes 152.2) 154.0) 155.4) 155:9) 187.6] 169.7] 161.1 161.7) 163.4) 1.1 =F J 
SErviCE OCCUPATIONS. ....-...0ssecseressesssescenesesncsesssesscerenses 155.9] 156.9) 158.4) 159.2! 161.1} 162.0} 163.2) 162.4) 166.0) 1.1 3.0 
State and local government WOrKELS...........ssesesseseeeceesees 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5} 162.6 163.2| 165.9, 166.8 168.0 i 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
White-Collar WOrKerSinussccsces-scouconsvoncssuseccaivenctassnnsasocestasscanan 155.2| 155.7| 159.3} 160.7; 161.7; 162.2 164.9) 165.7) 166.8 4 32 
Professional specialty and technical..... = 153.6 154.1 158.1 159.4 160.2 160.8 163.4 164.1) 165.1 6 3.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.................. 159.5] 159.6] 162.3) 163.8) 165.3) 165.7) 168.0) 169.1, 170.1 ms) 23 
Administrative support, including clerical.................... 156.9 158.0 161.0 162.4 163.8 164.4 167.9) 168.5, 170.4 11 4.0 
Blue-Collar Workers. c.....ccosvesesssavesravecsnevarvectesbververvovserseversont 154.0; 154.7) 158.4) 159.8} 161.3} 161.7) 163.6) 165.2, 166.7 3 3.3 
Workers, by industry division: 
SEIVICES we ccivscvsectcnsseserences 155.5} 155.9} 159.7; 160.9] 161.8) 162.3] 1649) 165.7) 166.5 5 23 
Services excluding schools 157.9 158.7 161.0 162.8 164.0 164.2 166.8 168.2 169.4 PF 3.3 
Health services............ 160.4] 161.4) 163.5) 165.5) 166.4) 166.7) 169.5) 171.0) 1722 7 3.5 
Hospitals............. 160.7/ 161.8) 164.1 166.2; 167.0) 167.3) 170.3) 171.4) 172.4 6 3.2 
Educational services. 154.8) 155.1 159.2; 160.3) 161.1) 161.7) 164.3| 165.0; 165.7 4 29 
SchoolSivcccccisceres 155.1 155.4/ 159.6] 160.7; 161.4) 162.0| 164.7; 165.3; 166.0 4 29 
Elementary and secondary... is 153.4 153.6 157.7 158.8 159.4 160.0 163.0! 163.7 164.4 4 3.1 
Colleges and UNIVETSITICS...........cseseesesneeseenereeneeenees 160.0} 160.4) 164.7) 165.8) 167.0) 167.5) 169.2) 170.0) 170.7 4 22 
Public administration’ c.etc.tis ccd ctamcinaceuiee ced 156.5| 157.9] - 160.2; 161.7} 163.4) 164.3) 167.3) 1681) 170.1 1.2 41 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, Salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ® Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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31. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 2004 
——— 
Civilian workorsfsc20 ets a ee 154.8; 156.1 157.2} 157.8) 159.3} 160.3] 161.8) 162.3) 163.3 0.6 2.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WVRHG-CONAT WOIKONS: sncvoncavscetsesanryssossescuaghcctavadssastnnnaseseversl 157.0} 158.4) 159.6) 160.1 161.9| 162.9} 164.5) 165.1 166.1 6 2.6 
Professional specialty and teChnical.........c:cscesesesseereeese 155.6 156.2 158.0 158.6 159.3] 160.1 161.8 162.5 163.8 8 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. Fs 160.7; 162.6 163.5} 163.8 167.9 169.0 170.5) 171.2 171.4 si] 2.1 
Administrative support, including Clerical...........sseseseeres 157.3 158.4 159.6 160.6 161.8 163.1 164.3 164.9 166.3 8 2.8 

ERIO-CONAL WOSKENS. «ceca ssazevacds evans sptcsdoaraccscsncsaeespucenpeperted 149.7; 151.0} 151.9] 152.6) 153.8) 154.8) 155.8) 156.3) 157.3 6 2.3 

SSOLVICE OCCUDALIONS win craveiictccccccccanissoscanecsorseraaanvatosousapnesets 154.2 155.1 *56.2| 156.9} 158.0 158.7; 159.8) 160.6 161.2 4 2.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

ROOST OGICHIG vaca svencecssancessassanndene syandeuatenteacsurnstrnctareCanee 151.8) 153.1 153.9} 155.1 156.3} 157.5) 158.3) 160.6) 159.9 8 2.3 
Manufacturing..... 153.1 154.5| 155.4; 156.5) 158.0) 159.0) 159.7} 160.1 161.3 ath 24 

Service-producing.. 155.9} 157.2} 156.4) 158.8) 160.5) 161.4) 163.0) 163.6) 164.6 6 2.6 
Services........ 158.1 158.8] 160.7) 161.1 161.9} 162.8} 164.7} 165.4; 166.5 af 2.8 

Health services.. 157.3) 158.5) 159.6} 160.9] 162.0) 163.2) 164.7) 165.9) 167.7 ie! 3.5 
Hospitals............. 157.2| 158.6) 160.3) 162.2) 163.5} 164.4| 166.3} 167.7} 169.0 8 3.4 
Educational services.... 155.3] 155.6] 159.3] 160.1 160.4) 160.7} 162.7) 163.2) 163.6 2 2.0 
Public administration?......c.cccsssssssecessessessecsessesssssesssen 152.5} 153.4) 154.8} 155.8) 157.2) 158.0) 159.4) 160.0} 161.1 uf 2.5 
NOMMANUSACTISING! ..-nctecessvscoteveseutuevsanscredescuzereresavendacerrsess= 155.0} 156.4; 157.5} 158.0) 159.6) 160.5) 162.1 162.7] 163.7 6 2.6 
Private industry Worke’rs................:ccserscesserseeerseeseee] 154.7] 156.3} 157.0} 157.5; 159.3) 160.4) 161.7) 162.3) 163.4 wf 2.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ........ceseeccesssesssesetesesseeseees 154.9 156.1 157.0 157.9 159.4 160.5 161.7 162.4 163.5 As 2.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WIRHG-CONAN: WORKONS sss se cede ote acaetonennnsctececeeeateonsearaess 157.7| 159.4] 160.0} 160.4) 162.6} 163.8; 165.3) 165.9) 167.1 Th 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations = 158.6 160.0 169.8 160.8 163.6 164.8 166.2 167.0 168.1 Hf 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........) 156.7 157.4 158.2 158.5} 159.5 160.5} 162.1 163.0 164.7 1.0 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 161.3} 163.6 164.3 164.5} 169.1 170.3) 171.8 172:5|9 17227 “A 2: 
SEES OCCUDAUON Sara cudanessystaiiuroccrsnencarvestssssccotanwascerars 153.6] 157.0] 156.9) 156.8) 158.1 159.3) 161.6) 161.1 162.6 9 2.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 158.2 159.2 160.3) 161.3) 162.6 164.0 165.1 165.7 167.2 9 2.8 
BURIG-COMAF WOFKONS -ccesycoccenncscsnevuvesenvestnepatsnvasconvenveveecensvs 149.6} 150.9} 151.7} 152.4) 153.6) 154.6) 155.6) 156.1 157.2 nth 2.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 149.2 151.0] 151.8) 152.3) 153.4) 154.7 155.5} 156.2 157.1 6 2.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 150.5] 151.6] 152.0) 153.2) 154.7} 155.3] 156.8] 156.9) 158.6 1.1 2.5 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 144.8) 145.2 146.3 146.9| 147.8) 149.0 149.8 149.8} 150.4 4 1.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 154.2 155.1 156.0 157.2 158.4 159.0 159.9 160.6 161.8 as 2.1 
ESEEMICS CIC CUNIAIION TS ede iacre ic eaters avonesanveraerersixeetrescccersences ce 152.0] 152.8; 153.9) 154.4) 155.5) 156.1 157.1 157.8} 158.4 4 1.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® Belson eres 152.7 154.0 154.7) 155.2) 156.4 157.4 158.8} 159.4 160.7 8 27 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOAS-PHOMICING sn cczesceatetayacecuesy vase stapsenevacamvacbasapcwaitenacts 151.7) 153.1 153.9| 155.0} 156.3) 157.4) 158.3) 158.7) 159.9 8 2.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 150.9} 152.2) 153.0} 154.0} 155.4) 156.5) 157.4) 158.0) 159.2 8 2.4 
White-collar occupations............ 155.0} 156.6) 157.9) 158.6) 160.0) 161.4) 161.9) 162.1 163.2 ch 2.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 152.9} 154.5} 155.4] 156.3) 158.0) 159.2) 159.9} 160.4) 161.5 As 2.2 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS..........sceeeessteeteeeeeeteeees 149.6 150.7 151.5) 152.6) 153.8 154.8} 155.9 156.4 157.7 8 2.5 
CORSE CHORE des suet recenorececcsanseeecesantnenenenccadandteno 147.0) 148.2) 149.0] 150.2} 150.6} 152.4; 153.6) 154.0) 155.1 A 3.0 
Manufacturing..........+20++ lie 15331 154.4} 155.4} 156.5} 158.0} 159.0) 159.7) 160.1 161.3 Af 241 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. .........cscesssssereeseesesseeneseeneeesenee 154.9| 156.6) 157.7) 158.6) 160.1 161.6] 162.0) 162.1 163.3 ah 2.0 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS.......ccescssseeeeereeereeerseneeed 152.3] 153.9] 155.0] 155.9} 157.7} 158.9] 159.5) 160.0) 161.2 8 2.2 
Blue-collar occupations 151.7} 152.8} 153.5} 154.7) 156.3) 156.9} 157.9) 158.5} 159.8 8 2.2 
UC Sartre ese coer as Palacs sore niesoras nas coe Po aencec anaes 153.9] 155.3] 156.0] 157.3} 158.8} 159.7} 160.6] 160.9) 161.9 6 2.0 
POI UNS oo oscars as ae cco cans cccen eodavsscncesssenssrnneiscacsvevasie 4 151.9) 1531 154.4) 155.2; 156.6] 157.8) 158.3) 158.7) 160.4 11 2.4 
SQrvice-PrOGUiCiAGsaicscscevescsovsesssctseacsscedssvadsceusunverstuvwesseteced 156.1 157.7| 158.4] 158.6} 160.6; 161.7) 163.3) 163.9) 165.0 a7 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations... ..{ 157.2) 158.5} 159.3} 159.6] 161.7) 162.8) 164.2} 165.0} 166.0 6 ERY 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS...........-+2csceresesseseseesssenenssneseeee 158.2} 159.9} 160.5} 160.7; 163.0) 164.1 166.0} 166.6} 167.8 AU 2.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........s.sesseseserseeneeeeenneeey 160.4) 161.6) 162.5] 162.8; 165.3) 166.5) 168.2} 169.0} 170.2 ne 3.0 
Biue-collar occupations........... 149.4) 151.1 151.8] 152.0} 153.2} 154.3) 155.1 155.4; 156.2 SS) 2.0 
Service occupationsS........-..-+++. 151.6} 152.4) 153.5} 154.1 155.1 155.6] 156.6} 157.4) 158.0 4 1.9 
Transportation and public utilities. 150.5] 152.1 153.4) 154.1 154.8, 155.6} 156.0} 156.5) 157.6 A 1.8 
TEREBISOUIAD ON oe cecaepr cade naxnessspnsiexae 147.4| 148.6) 149.6) 150.1 150.5] 150.6) 150.4) 150.8) 151.7 6 8 
PEIN: ESI aos doer nen onsern cnr nnicasase 154.3; 156.4) 158.2) 159.3) 160.4) 162.1 163.4) 164.1 165.3 VG 3.1 
COMMUNICATIONS. .......02csceceeeesenee 155.3] 157.1 159.6} 160.7} 161.9| 163.4) 165.4) 165.9) 167.0 of 8:2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.............. 153.0| 155.5} 156.5| 157.4 158.6 160.4] 161.0] 161.8) 163.3 9 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade.........cscsesseeeeeeeseeeee .| 153.0} 155.7} 155.5} 155.5} 156.7] 157.5} 159.2} 159.5) 160.3 40) 2.3 
Excluding sales occupations... rae - - - - = = = Sy S| a x 
Wasa Ide. osc nessseseenstsnnssncsntsesnnestdsssanevsxiseses 157.2} 161.3) 160.4) 161.0} 163.4) 164.7) 164.8) 165.3) 166.2 ~» ules 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS.......ssessssesseerserseesrseseseed 159.4 161.2 162.6 163.7 163.9 165.2 165.7 166.3 167.8 9 2.4 
Retail trade 4 150.9] 152.7} 152.9} 152.7) 153.1 153.8] 156.3} 156.5) 157.3 5 2.7 
General merchandise StOPeS.........ccsessesessererseneneeres 147.9 148.9 150.1 149.2 149.8 152.0 153.1 153.6 154.1 3 2.9 
FON SEES oc sseonrnrosoennrnanssensinasnnenivsnaer cnn 2naap sans nnvarnasines 148.0} 148.9) 150.1} 150.3] 151.0} 151.6} 152.2} 152.8) 153.8 5 1.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


31. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 
2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
Ai 9 
Rar a 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2004 
| al at 4 =I = 
Finance, insurance, and real CState........ceccescesereneeeey 160.3} 162.0} 162.4; 162.6) 171.1 172.4 174.1 174.6} 175.2 0.4 2.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS. .......cccsesceeeeteeseeneeseeenes 164.5| 165.7 166.1 167.3} 176.7 178.5 179.2} 210.2 179.2 -.3 1.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 181.2 182.8) 182.7 183.9} 206.4) 208.7) 209.1 164.5| 206.7 -1.7 Al 
WASCIFAriCeieaccceeners sccccsestnesecreteesnceeeeSentansceccconensreenueayerrd 157.1 158.6) 159.6) 159.1 161.6) 163.0 163.9} 164.5) 165.1 A 2.2 
Services... 159.5) 160.3) 161.5] 161.7; 162.8; 164.0) 165.9; 166.7) 168.1 AS} 3.3 
Business services.. 164.0/ 164.0] 164.6] 164.8) 165.6] 166.4) 169.1 169.8] 171.0 Ti 3.3 
Health services... | 157.3] 158.4} 159.9} 160.7; 161.9] 163.2} 164.6] 135.8} 167.8 LZ 3.6 
Hospitals............. Eel loge 158.6} 160.2) 162.1 163.6| 164.6) 166.5) 167.9} 169.4 9 3.5 
Educational services........ vi —t6dee} 1612 165:2) 166-5)" 167-1 167.5| 170.3) 171.0) 171.9 0 2.9 
Colleges ANd! UNIVEFSITES. .......cccsrecssssscssscensssoessssnaesaes 159.9 159.9 163.1 164.3 164.4 165.1 167.6 168.4 169.5 oh 3.1 
NONMANUTACtUFING!s vsse-csaccnreeeccceecnrer-susasacausonsarietansvonscrs 155.0) 156.5) 157.2} 157.5} 159.4) 160.5) 162.1 162.6] 163.7 af 27 
White-collar WOrKeTS.......sccscescssesseesessssceecersseesersareeseeees 158.0) 159.6] 160.2} 160.5} 162.8; 163.9} 165.7) 166.3) 167.5 an 2.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........cs:ssscesseseeeereeteeees 160.1 161.3 162.1 162.5} 164.9 166.1 167.7 168.5 169.7 ai 2.9 
Blue-collar occupations.......... «| 147.5 149.0 149.8 150.2 151.1 152.4 153.4 153.8 154.7 6 2.4 
S@rviCS OCCUPATIONS. .....0esccsecsscsasecncsssssssseeensenscsvasesvess| 159.4] 152.81 153.4) 154.0/ 155.0] 155.5) 1565; 1573) 157-9 4 1.9 
State and local government WOrkKeIS.............00-ceeeeeeeeeeeeee 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5} 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8; 168.0 4 2.1 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
Wihite-collan WOMKGYS:. ccrsessscrcscatececseoucessesenpeeexcscexrsecerdeuanexs 153.9 154.4 157.4 158.4 158.9 159.2 161.0 161.5 162.1 4 2.0 
Professional specialty and teChnical..........:sceeeeeeeeeees 153.6] 154.1 157.5) 158.4] 158.8} 159.1 161.0} 161.4; 162.1 4 2.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial...........s0084 156.6 156.8] 159.0 160.1 160.9 161.0 162.5 163.3 163.5 at 1.6 
Administrative support, including clerical... eel Ee) 152.8) 155.1 156.0) 156.9 157.2 159.1 159.5 160.4 6 2.2 
EERIG-CONGN WOTKOUS ore sntsncscteccncssuacsesenssnasciacesspestsnenssunsuesvaesed 151.6 152.1 154.5 155.1 156.2 156.5 157.6 158.3 158.9 4 ee 
| 
Workers, by industry division: | 
SSIVICES reseerrrenrenennennescoessteceatermtstasssnneandiceesesseesstaenctanseat7sh 154.6} 155.0; 158.4; 159.2} 159.5} 159.8) 161.6} 162.1 162.6} 3 1.9 
Services excluding SCHOO S ARC eet ee 156.7) 1157.3) 159.1 160.3) 161.4) 161.8; 163.2 164.5| 165.1 4 2.3 
Health services | 157.8} 158.6} 160.5} 162.2} 162.9} 163.5) 165.1 166.7| 167.4 4 2.8 
IOS PIRAIS spr ctnsexaret cavcconcteeusesemeranecensondursntetsaresrsesest avec 157.7) 158.8) 60:6) 162.5) — 163.1 163.8} 165.5} 166.7! 167.4 4 2.6 
EGUCAtIONAl 'SONVICES; sere-scccuverece-sacenccvenscesvocencctPecarrrecsced 154.2} 154.5) 158.1 158.9} 159.1 159.3) 161.2} 161.6) 162.0 2] 1.8 
Schools. wf 154.3] 154.6} 158.3; 159.0] 159.2) 159.5} 161.4) 161.8} 162.1 ua 1.8 
Elementary And SCCONALY.........:seccsescersssscerenrecees 153.4) 153.6) 157.4) 158.1 158.2; 158.5) 160.6] 160.9) 161.3 2 2.0 
Colleges and universities 156.8; 157.3) 160.7) 161.6) 162.1 162.1 163.5; 164.0} 164.3 2 1.4 
Public administration’... 154.8 =f 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and $ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


32. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100} 


ee 
ree rae 2008 | 2003 | 2004 Percent change 
Katka 3 months | 12 months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
_ | be Mar. 2004 
Private industry workers 169.3 171.6 173.1 174.6 179.6 182.0 184.3 185.8 192.2 3.4 7.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WAHIRG+GOMAE WOrkGrS,. dcccsssssateyopeveneccerdslovendaeivsavuielo amir 173.5} 176.1) 177.2} 178.5} 183.6} 185.5} 187.7] 189.2} 194.4 2.7 5.9 
BUC =SONET WON KGB i caciccciucardesvenbectessaxvencietvrssatiageetibttelur) 162.2 164.0 166.2 167.8 172.7 176.1 178.4 179.9 188.3 4.7 9.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing Leven drain aitadesdidyan is AineReneea re vam Core 165.8} 167.4) 168.8/ 171.0} 178.0} 180.2} 182.3) 183.8! 193.7 5.4 8.8 
Service-producing. ar taeataticieredt 170.7} 173.3) 174.9} 175.9} 179.9] 182.3} 184.7) 186.2] 190.6 2.4 5.9 
Manufacturing... GaasaUST CH ONasunsahavaiGoxzes de CouaTOndaens ovehatknvmIerNt 163.7; 165.5) 166.8} 168.9} 176.9) 179.0} 181.1) 182.3] 194.4 6.6 9.9 
NOnmanufacturing: -cccctsssesrcs civicamomomn ironies 171.1 173.5 175.2 176.3 180.3 182.8 185.1 186.7 190.9 2.2 5.9 | 
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33. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
(June 1989 = 100] 


L 2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
Sates 3 months | 12 months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2004 
Te | Tr 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UMM reccenteteccrnenceuntenes cctre contrac vicsssecvaavvasecaraesetobavvosersacosetensecios 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 165.7 166.8 171.4 2.8 5.7 
Goods-producing Wdasahaadnaaiwatescvpeacccscesravonerspsiereesfeak Be 153.4 154.7 156.2 157.8 161.4 163.4 164.7 165.9 172.3 3.9 6.8 
Service-producing | 156.0 157.6 159.9 161.1 162.6 164.6 166.5 167.5 170.2 1.6 4.7 
Manufacturing......... 4 ©. 183.4. 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 165.0 166.3 175.0 52 7.8 
Nonmanufacturing 155.0/ 156.6 158.8] 159.9} 161.4] 163.7, 165.5] 166.5| 168.8 1.4 4.6 

NOR nO ni atesescvcccccsscacssssatsst tect cvaxcaccxsicacieuteveaeeccavansascceodemiernrese 159.6 161.4 162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 168.4 169.1 171.3 1.3 3.6 
Goods-producing. “G 157.2 158.6 159.5 160.8 163.6 164.9 166.1 166.7 169.7 1.8 3.7 
SOMVICE-DIFOGUCING Ss ccceccssccccvdesscecchccoccsoeantsacssassesnieccatieetstecaees 160.3 162.2 162.9 163.3 165.9 167.2 169.0 169.8 171.6 La 3.4 
IW AMULA CHING: <5 cceseduesccrtvctcsenasccusccrsnsesvtpiesucccenvsuscssceesteessesai 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 166.9 167.3 170.6 2.0 3.7 
INON MIAN UTACHINING sivsccenccvessssase<sacseescacactits cnevsprotercesrcetttecars 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9| 165.4 166.7 168.5 139.3 A 1.1 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 
158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 166.9 167.9 170.2 1.4 3.9 
156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 163.9 166.4 1.5 3.6 
161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 171.7 172.5 174.7 1.3 3.4 
160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 171.4 172.2 175.3 1.8 4.8 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan ial asics ssscyestseiscncasvssstsaurtnsvscisserscccssaresexentand 159.1 160.9 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 168.3 169.1 171.5 1.4 3.8 

ONG: ANCA eee vescessaeysucocecesconcscccucrvacrecevsapenctsearusesencanecbacesseseh 15725 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 166.1 166.9 170.2 2.0 41 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MNO sscectr ecxveerssesccernese crscisasrspvesvavsdesssevrscucehee senses teesonecetasnnncsacd 148.4 149.8 151.3 152:5 153.3 154.3 155.3 156.2 157.2 6 P4is) 
Goods-Pproducing........::ecceseereeeeeees Ri asveseuuupraaaanenacsiddacareenaenten 147.2 158.6 150.0 151.2 152.4 153.9 154.8 155.4 156.3 6 2.6 
Service-producing.. ete 150.0 151.4 152.9 154.1 154.6 155.1 156.3 157.3 158.5 8 2.5 
DA TWN CNIIIO 2200 cu osne tas deeds athe cacnushadsatsreanscitaveseunesvirenenerussnnved 149.0 150.2 151.6 183.1 154.6 155.9 156.7 157.1 158.1 6 23 
INOHIMANULACHUTING ccnecteareressncsivnestessnecatseapronctasrscesvactverseerern 148.1 149.6) 151.1 152.1 152.5} 153.5} 154.6] 155.6) 156.6 6 PRY 

INO PAU OMI snndes cunncucuen eats asnknasleaseassabushadstvavtencassavencernonanenerteraneonecs 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 163.4 164.6 WA 2.6 
(HOOAS=PIOGUCING cscensccencvse-scsnesuecsvereancsncssstescesosesaceussenssnrsrs 153.5 154.8 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 159.7 160.1 161.4 8 2.3 
DEIVICS-DFOGUCING sacencexstevasscantasssvusnessassehpcencssacupenssessapaceseees 156.7; 158.3) 158.9) 159.0} 161.2) 162.3) 164.0} 164.5) 165.6 rit 27 
Manufacturing | 154.7] 156.1 156.8} 157.8} 159.3} 160.2} 160.9) 161.3) 162.6 8 2.1 
NOMMANUFACTUNING Ss once cccveaccencscnccasesconcccaennencarenernocesenssposecees 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 163.1 163.7 164.7 6 eX A 

Workers, by region’ 
153.5 154.9 155.1 155.7 157.3 158.4 160.0 160.9 162.0 Ff 3.0 
152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 157.9 159.1 8 2.4 
157.1 158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 166.1 166.5 166.9 4 VW 
156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 165.2 166.8 1.0 3.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 155.1 156.7 157.4 157.9 159.6 160.7 162.2 162.7 163.8 F's 2.6 
Other areas ee al Od 152.6 153.8 154.8 156.8 158.0 158.9 159.5 160.8 8 2.6 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


34. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 i 1984 1986 L 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (im 000'S)....2 a cscs ..cssivecesecsesnncnemneel 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): od 
With medical care... Re 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance...... sa 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan............cceeceeeessseeeeeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid IUNGHIIMO eo cscs eeecnccocexcwasveceteercceecasusercoet 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 cA = 
Average minutes per day...........ssesceecseseeeeeeee eee - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 “i = 
Paldiresttimessc.ciscsec cc priceversesewcsacamester even vans ds 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 he s 
Average minutes per day.. xs - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 ra _ 
Paldifuneralile avec: secceccccanvastesvscvsupeacoutenseortaane - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE...........ecsceeeeeeeeeeee - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays “4 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average dayS Per yeal............cceccceeeseeeseeeeeeneee 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave. ssid .x0ccccce sess seseecececrseeecnwans 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per yOal...........eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
PRD VACQUONG wicics wcities tennis aaestenascseaatgranchunevesbast 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sick leave LI OR SiO RE Oe 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave. - - - - 33 37 37 60 3 = 
Unpaid paternity leave.. Fe - - - - 16 18 26 53 = = 
Unpaid family leave ............0:00eeee Bie cc ts a a ef a a a aj e. 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............ceeeneeeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Homeshealth careinnccsccriveescsviverounieceavdqactiasconnes - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities.. 4 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PEW SICA ON BIN 520s ones ndoexaviesamengtesveredasaverseey - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOM COVETADO so opweue siacdsragrtuehabestoteaccscceacsoeaaosa 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61) 67 69 
Average monthly contribution........0::::ccccceeeeees - = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family! COVERAGE? weewsnncnccesavzscsssuecentiveuveseeeusaed 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly Contribution.............::seseeeeee = = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans................2....00+! 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment | | 
MSA IM sates en nse og horse ect asistoseonces san plane vouneeis 69 72 74 72, 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits. - - - 10 8 7 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available... - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WAS ICO BIG sc casas iccxxderseesvvsnarsvnsceunvivcaienown: 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 a 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = s = = S =a es as 53 $5 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65........cseeccereeens 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available................... 4 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. “a - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula............ccscecceesesseereed 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans... - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
SH ARQOMONG cc scccasiitniieirisddniicinninnniia - - - 33 36 4) 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FISKE DONGING DIANG iss caccetisvetreecssevcesvvrecavcossapel - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 ils, 
Reimbursement accounts * - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans = = = 5 4 


" The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and fits at less than full pay. 


accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 


plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit Plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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35. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
a NN a Ne eR MALI ASAE hee te Lei OLN NAN NS 


hem Small private establishments State and local governments 
ii 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
A ir === =. —— +— 
Scope of survey (in O00's).............:c.scsssssersrseeeees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): \ 
with medical CANO werrassroctwssaces-cvesedsnapsseecssst cars 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With WGINSULANCOFsc.cccauserdeccacssszissiccesessocecavte 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan..............ccseseeseeeeeeseree 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid lunch time.................. es 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day.. om 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
RAIMIOSItIMNOt an ceartestcer te esceee otc couunoatec icra srie) 48 49 - - 58 56 §3 - 
Average minutes per day.............cccceeceeserserreeee 27 26 - - 29 29 29 ~- 
Paid funeral leave Rs 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per OCCUITENCE.............6cccecceeeaeee 2.9 3.0 sal 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 37 
PARA SIONS S icon. ce vtents oa See sec eee aesomescusnciee: 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 Te 
Average days per-year'........ccrm.e-cscsessneietossees 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave....... zen 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year.. 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PRIGVaCALIONS Rise: wesavirsc<ccesssusssescnes canes 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid SICK lQAVOlsa OM hee eee ies sce 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
WAP AIC BaVOrnceecstocenceeeuchyanvencstecsccececusedartersaes 17 18 - - a7, 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave on 8 7 - - 30 33 od = 
UONGalGitaMmity |CAVvel<s.cr-ccsrsscctee se ac cones eee saree - - 47 48 - - - 93 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...................00008 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 


Home health care 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physicalioxamscsrspecrecccsucseesvst caansstersceusese ates 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage........... 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution fe $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
FEM COVOIAGC ye ras cers ccsweaesnsecsscsvecsspaanesecine 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution...............0ceeeeees $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans..............c60cc0ee 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: i 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
BISUTANCO vernciacsuczonccncccutecececelacecenccercescesnceevcenian 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available. . 19 25 20 13 55} 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WISUPENICG (HENS rece s encco ccencevercensene onus nu nen cunsesnces 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
ISU ANGO PIAS yop ce ners vaceee cerseeesteteess weccenwcntvenses 6 26 26 rs 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. = a ES 29 aa Bl 2 _ 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to Age 65........cccccereees 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available...............cc00seceeeeseeees 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula ] 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
GITATIOIMNOCTUS 5, os fe recs ecdin vec neceneasisilticos dvnneacenneaeaacce: 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FIOXIDIS DOMGIS [NANG 25 irseia ss eeececntns debi veneseene 1 2 3 4 5 § 5 § 
Reimbursement accounts *.... me 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ... ea Us 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 3 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


36. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2003? 2004° 


Measure ip i 
2002 | 2003? | Apr. | May | June 1 ay Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 


Number of stoppages: 


Beginning in Period... cece 19 14 1 1 | a 0 3 0 5 0 0 0 1 l 0 

In effect during Pperiod..........:..cseeeees 20 15 1 1 1 1 3 2 5 3 2 1 2 1 1 
Workers involved: ‘ 

Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 46 129.2 4.0 1.3 4.0 0 8.2 .0 82.2 8.0 0 0 6.5 2.2 0 

In effect during period (in thousands) . 47 130.5 4.0 1.3 4.0 4.0 8.2 3.2 82.2 76.7 70.5 61.3 66.5 2.2 2.2 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).........::::c0ee 6,596] 4,091.2 40.0 78 16.0 12.0 35.9 51.3] 1,168.5) 1,219.0] 1,473.4} 1,203.9] 1,146.5 44.0 26.4 


Percent of estimated working time'.... : ; : J e 2 e .04 04 .05 .05 .05 .05 0 a) 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54—56. 


working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 2 Less than 0.005. 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 


is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. P = preliminary. 
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37. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series ae en 
2002 2003 Apr. | May | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. Apr. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 

179.9 184.0 183.8 183.5 183.9 184.6 185.2 185.0 184.5 184.3 184.2 186.2 187.4 188.0 
538.8 551.1 550.5 549.7 550.9 553.0} 554.7! 554.3) 652.7 §52.1 §54.9| 557.9 561.5 563.2 
176.8 180.5 179.0 179.4 180.3 180.9 181.3 182.2 182.9 184.7 184.3 184.5 184.9 185.0 
176.2 180.0 178.4 178.8 179.7 180.4 180.7 181.7 182.4 180.0 183.8 184.1 184.4 184.5 
Food at home 175.6 179.4 177.3 177.8 178.9 179.7 180.1} 181.5 182.4 184.1 184.0 184.0 184.3 184.1 
Cereals and bakery products... 198.0 202.8 201.9 203.0 204.5 204.5 203.5 203.1 202.5 202.9 203.9} 204.4 204.8} 205.5 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 162.1 169.3 165.2 164.7 168.2 169.7 171.1 174.0 179.3 181.4 179.9 179.7 179.5 179.2 
Dairy and related products’ 168.1 167.9 165.8 165.4 164.7 167.5 170.3 171.8 171.2 173.0 172.4 172.1 171.9 174.0 
Fruits and vegetables 220.9 225.9) 221.3 226.2 226.6 224.9 224.4 226.3] 227.5 232.4 232.4 229.7 230.1 228.3 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | 
materials 139.2 139.8 140.5 140.3 138.4 139.7 139.2 140.5 137.9 139.3 140.7 141.4 140.8 139.7 
Other foods at home 160.8 162.6 162.1 162.1 167.7 163.2 163.1 163.0 162.0 163.0 162.8 163.7 165.1 165.0 
Sugar and sweets.. 159.0 162.0 161.4 162.3 162.7 162.5 162.3 162.5 161.7 161.0 163.0 163.9 163.3 162.6 
Fats and oils... 155.4 157.4 156.1 157.6 156.3 157.7 157.6 159.7 157.3 157.7 160.7 162.3 166.2 166.2 
Other foods 177.1 178.8 178.5 177.8 179.0 179.4 179.4 178.7 177.9 179.6 178.0 178.9 180.4 180.4 
Other miscellaneous foods”. 109.2 110.3 110.4 110.1 111.3 109.9 111.0 110.7 109.0 109.8 109.1 109.5 111.7 110.5 
Food away from home’ 178.3 182.1 181.1 181.5 182.2 182.6 182.8 183.3 183.8 184.3 184.9 185.5 185.8 186.2 
Other food away from home’... 117.7 121.3 120.4 120.5 121.3 121.4 121.8 122.3 122.7 122.9 123.9 124.0 124.1 124.7 
Alcoholic beverages 183.6 187.2 186.4 186.7 187.2 187.1 187.9 188.1 188.6 188.7 189.4 189.9 190.8 191.8 
Housing 180.3 184.8 184.1 184.5 185.9 186.1 185.8 185.7 185.1 185.1 186.3 187.0 187.9 188.4 
Shelter... 208.1 213.1 212.1 212.8 213.8 214.3) 213.8) 214.7) 214.2 213.1 215.2 216.0 217.8 218.4 
Rent of primary residence. 199.7 205.5} 204.5| 204.9) 205.6) 206.1] 206.6} 206.9/ 207.5) 205.5; 208.3) 208.8; 209.2) 209.7 
Lodging away from home.. Se pleuneet Wate se seg 118.3 119.3 118.7 121.4 124.8 125.1 118.5 120.9 115.0 119.3 117.2 120.0 128.1 129.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence ..... 214.7 219.9 218.9 219.1 219.6 220.1 220.7 221.4 221.9 219.9 222.6 222.9 223.3 223.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance’... 108.7 114.8] 114.2] 114.3] 115.6] 115.8] 115.9) 116.0} 114.3] 114.8) 114.8} 115.0} 115.1) 115.7 
Fuels and utilities 143.6 154.5 153.1 153.7 159.4 159.2 159.6 155.0 152.9 154.5 156.3 156.9 155.2 155.6 
127.2 138.2 136.8 137.5 143.6 143.0 143.4 138.2 135.7 138.7 139.2 139.5 137.6 138.0 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. 115.5 139.5 147.9 137.0 130.5 130.7 130.5 131.4 134.8 139.1 149.9 155.1 152.5 149.6 
Gas (piped) and electricity 134.4 145.0 143.0 144.5 151.6 151.0 ghey hey 145.6 142.6 145.0 145.5 145.5 143.5 144.2 
Household furnishings and operations 128.3 126.1 127.2 126.3 126.1 125:5 125.2 125.1 124.9 124.7 125.3 125.7 125.7 125.6 
Apparel 124.0 120.9 123.9 122.5 116.2 117.2 122.0 124.8 123.1 119.0 115.8 118.6 123.5 124.3 
Men's and boys' apparel... 121.7 118.0) 120.8) 119.5) 113.8) 113.4) 117.3; 120.8] 121.4) 118.0) 115.5) 117.1 119.8} 120.3 
Women's and girls’ Apparel............ccceeeeesceeeeees 115.8 113.1 117.8 115.5 106.1 107.9 115.5 118.8 115.7 110.9 105.7 110.3 117.6 118.7 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’ 126.4 122.1 123.4 123.6 117.9 120.8 124.1 125.2 123.0 119.2 WATE 119.3 121.9 120.5 
Footwear...... 121.4 119.6 119.9 119.7 117.5 117.8 120.3 121.8 121.0 118.5 115.9 117.0 120.1 121.0 
Transportation... 152.9 157.6 159.3 157.2 156.8 158.3 159.4 157.1 155:7; 154.7 157.0 158.8 160.5 161.8 
Private transportation... 148.8 153.6 100.0 153.1 152.4 154.1 155.4 153.0 151.7 150.8 153.2 154.9 156.6 157.9 
New and used motor vehicles*.... 99.2 96.5 97.8 97.4 96.5 96.0 95.1 94.6 94.6 94.4 94.3 94.4 94.2 94.1 
New vehicles 140.0 137.9 138.7 138.1 137.7 136.8 136.4 136.5 137.5 138.0 138.0 138.3 137.9 137.6 
Used cars and trucks’. 152.0 142.9] 148.4, 147.9] 145.7] 143.3] 139.0} 135.1] 132.0] 131.0} 130.8) 131.0} 131.2) 131.3 
Motor fuel 116.6 135.8 140.6 131.3 130.6 139.0 147.1 136.6 131.2 127.8 136.7 143.1 150.5 155.9 
Gasoline (all types) 116.0 135.1 139.9 130.6 130.0 138.4 146.5 136.0 130.6 127.2 136.1 142.5 149.8 155.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 106.9 107.8 107.7 107.8 107.6 107.9 107.7 107.9 107.9 107.8 108.0 108.0 107.8 107.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 190.2 195.6 194.6 194.9 196.0 195.7 196.2 196.9 197.2 198.0 198.2 198.2 198.5 198.6 
Public transportation 207.4 209.3 207.2 211.6 216.7 213.8; 211.2 211.3 207.9 205.6 206.3 208.1 209.9 211.5 
Medical care 285.6 297.1 294.6 295.5 297.6 298.4 299.2 299.9 300.8| 302.1 303.6 306.0 307.5| 308.3 
Medical Care COMMOGILICS.............cececeeeseeeteeenenes 256.4 262.8| 261.6| 261.8| 263.6] 264.1] 264.9] 264.7; 264.0| 265.0} 265.5) 266.7) 267.3; 268.5 
Medical Care SOrViCOS..........2...:-.sessssssnsecencnonsseecsenee 292.9 306.0 303.1 304.2 306.4 307.2 308.2 309.1 310.6 311.9 313.8 316.6 318.4 319.2 
Professional SErViC@S.........cssesscseeseeeeestereseneseeeeneny 253.9 261.2| 259.8) 261.1) 260.9] 261.7] 262.2] 263.0] 263.0] 261.2} 262.5} 268.0} 269.7; 270.6 
Hospital and related S€rviCes...........ssesseseeereeerees 367.8 394.8 388.7 388.9 394.7 398.6 399.6] 400.7; 405.6 407.0 409.7 412.5 413.8 413.6 
Recreation@ 106.2 107.5 107.4 107.6 107.7 107.7 107.7 107.6 107.8 107.7 107.9 108.4 108.8 109.0 
Videovand audio’? 102.6 103.6 103.8 103.8 103.7 103.7 103.5 103.5 103.8 103.3 103.6 104.1 104.3 104.7 
Education and communication” Das 107.9 109.8 109.0 108.6 108.9 110.1 110.9 110.9 110.8 110.9 111.1 111.2 ia fal 110.9 
Education® 126.0| 134.4] 131.2} 131.4] 132.6] 136.2) 138.7] 139.1] 139.0] 139.4) 140.1] 140.4) 140.6) 140.7 
Educational books and supplies... 317.6 335.4) 332.3) 332.5 335.0| 338.5) 338.2] 339.7| 336.0} 342.8) 345.4) 3486) 348.9) 349.5 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 362.1 362.1 YAS | Sie 381.2 392.1 400.0 401.1 401.2 401.7 403.6); 404.2 404.7 404.9 
Communication ic 92.3 89.7 90.5 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.6 88.4 88.2 88.2 88.1 88.1 87.7 87.4 
Information and information processing ".......... 90.8 87.8 88.6 87.9 87.5 87.0 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.2 86.1 86.1 85.7 85.4 
TELEPHONE SEIVICeS ies eee eee ae 99.7 98.3; 98.7| 98.1 98.1 97.8| 97.4| 97.1 97.2} 97.2) 97.0} 97.1 96.7} 96.5 

Information and information processing 
otherthan telanhone aEICae te 18.3 16.1 16.7 16.4 16.0 15.7) 15.6 15.6 15.4 15.3 15.3 15.2 15.2 15.0 
Personal computers and peripheral 
BApIantneat er tetentin oe aS ae: 22.2 17.6 18.7 18.0) 17.2 16.7; 163) 165) 163 16.2 16.2} 16.0 15.8) 15.9 
Other goods and services 293.2 298.7; 298.1) 298.1) 299.2) 299.6) 299.9) 300.2] 300.0) 300.2) 301.4) 302.3) 303.1) 303.6 
Tobacco and smoking Pproducts...........:0-eceeeee: e 461.5 469.0! 467.9) 465.6) 469.1 471.8} 468.7; 469.5) 469.1 470.4| 473.0} 472.6) 473.6; 473.3 
Personal care! ae entero eee eS 174.7 178.0 With 177.9 178.4 178.4 179.0 179.1 179.0 179.0 179.7 180.4 180.9 181.3 
Personal Care ProductS ........0.-.::ccesseeeeseseereseeeens 154.7 153.5 154.1 153.6 154.2 153.5 153.4 153.6 153.2 153.4 153.8 154.5 154.5 154.5 
Personal care services’ Sr ae Ee 188.4 193.2 192.5 193.0 193.2 193.9 195.4 195.6 194.2 194.3 194.6 195.2 195.8} 196.1 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2003 2004 
Series aT T ah 


2002 2003 | Apr. ' May | June-| July | Aug, | Sept, | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS............++++4 274.4| 283.5} 282.0) 282.7 283.8) 284.1| 284.3] 285.3] 285.8] 287.0) 287.1 288.8} 290.4) 291.6) 292.7 
Commodity and service group: 
Commodities eee 149.7 151.2 152.2 150.9 150.4 150.0 150.9 152.0 151.4 150.9 150.4 151.1 162.3 153.7 154.3 
Food and beverages Hts et 176.8 180.5] 179.0] 179.4/ 180.2} 180.3] 180.9} 181.3} 182.2) 182.9) 184.1 184.3} 184.5} 184.9} 185.0 
Commodities less food and beverages 134.2 134.5 136.7 134.6 133.6} 132.9 133.9 135.4 134.1 132.9] 131.7 132.6 134.2 136.0 136.9 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 145.1 149.7| 152.3) 148.9 147.4 146.6) 149.2 163.1 151.2 149.0 146.7; 148.4 151.4 155.3 167.2 


oparoliscen cn eee ean Eeeaevcoe 124.0 420.9| 123.9] 1225| 119.5] 116.2| 117.2] 122.0] 124.8; 123.1] 119.0) 115.8) 1186) 123.5) 124.3 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel 162.2 171.5] 173.9] 169.2| 168.6| 169.2) 173.0] 176.4 171.6] 169.1) 167.7) 172.3) 175.6) 179.1) 181.7 
Durables 121.4 117.5] 119.2) 1185! 118.0] 117.4] 116.7} 115.7] 115.2} 115.1) 115.0] 115.1] 115.3) 115.1) 115.0 
ServiGes eerie ies cietrcaece ee eave ean eee 209.8 216.5| 215.1) 215.9} 216.8| 217.6] 218.0] 2181] 218.4] 217.9) 217.9) 219.1] 219.9) 221.0) 221.5 
Rent of shelter® a ea 216.7 221.9| 220.8] 221.5} 221.7/ 222.6| 223.1| 222.6) 223.5) 223.0) 222.9) 2241) 224.9) 226.8) 227.4 


Transporatation services. 
Other services 
Special indexes: 
PU RORIS IOSS OOD cock ccanauctvavenesxenccuesecssyevaressaey 
All items less shelter 
All items less medical care..... 
Commodities less food.... 
Nondurables less food 


209.1 216.3) 215.3) 216.3) 217.1 218.0/ 217.2) 216.8] 218.9} 2186) 217.7| 218.7| 219.3) 219.7) 220.0 
246.4 254.4] 252.5} 252.8] 253.0] 253.7] 255.5) 257.0) 257.2| 257.3) 257.4) 258.4) 259.2; 259.5) 259.7 


180.5 184.7; 184.7) 184.3) 184.5} 184.6) 185.3) 186.0 185.6} 184.9] 184.4; 185.5; 186.6) 188.0} 188.6 
170.8 174.6] 174.7) 1741 174.3|  174.2| 175.0| 176.0) 175.5) 174.9} 174.7; 175.6) 176.7; 177.6) 178.2 
174.3 178.1 178.0) 177.7) 177.9] 178.0} 178.7; 179.2} 179.1 178.5| 178.2) 179.1 180.1 181.3} 181.8 
136.0 136.5) 138.6] 136.5} 135.5| 134.9) 135.9) 137.3) 136.1 135.0} 133.8) 134.7 136.3) 138.0) 138.9 
147.4 151.9] 154.3} 161.1 151.1 149.0] 151.5} 155.2) 153.3} 151.3) 149.2 150.8; 153.7 157.5] 159.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel...... 163.3 172.1 174.2 169.9 169.4 170.0 173.4 176.6 172.2 170.0 168.8 173.0 176.1 179.4 181.7 
Nondurables 161.1 165.3] 165.9] 164.3) 163.9} 163.5) 165.2 167.4 166.8} 166.1 165.4 166.4 168.1 170.3) 171.4 


Services less rent of shelter® 217.5 226.4) 224.6] 225.5; 227.2) 228.0 228.4, 229.2| 228.7) 228.2) 228.4) 229.7; 230.6) 230.7) 231.1 
Services less medical care services 202.5 208.7| 207.5} 208.2} 209.1] 209.8] 210.3) 210.3) 210.5} 209.9) 209.9} 211.0) 211.7) 212.7) 213.2 
Energy 121.7 136.5] 138.1] 184.0] 136.5] 136.8} 1406] 144.6/ 136.9) 133.1] 131.8; 137.4; 140.6) 143.1 145.9 
All items less energy.............. 1 187.7 190.6] 190.2) 190.3) 190.3) 190.5) 190.8) 191.0} 191.7} 191.6) 191.5) 191.9) 192.7) 193.7) 194.1 
All items less food and energy........ . 190.5 193.2) 193.1 193.2} 193.0) 193.2! 193.5) 193.6) 194.3) 193.9) 193.6) 194.0) 194.9) 196.1 196.5 
Commodities less food and energy.. 143.7 140.9] 142.5) 141.7] 140.8] 139.9) 139.7| 140.2) 140.4; 139.9) 139.0) 138.5] 139.3) 140.3) 140.5 
Energy commodities... 117.1 136.7] 141.7] 132.3] 130.9] 131.3} 139.2} 1469) 137.0} 132.1] 129.0) 138.2) 144.6) 151.3) 156.3 
Services less energy....... 217.5 223.8; 222.5} 223.1] 223.5) 224.3) 224.9] 224.9) 225.8| 225.6) 225.5) 226.6) 227.5) 228.9) 229.4 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
PU ROMS. cnc csdestvessectanensseesssccsviansnnsassvacanenoenssvneysverd 175.9 179.8] 179.8] 179.4) 179.6} 179.6} 180.6} 181.0) 180.7) 180.2; 179.9) 180.9} 181.9) 182.9) 183.5 
All items (1967 = 100)... 523.9 535.6} 535.5} 534.3} 534.3) 535.0} 537.1 539.2} 538.2} 536.7} 536.0) 538.7} 541.7) 544.8) 546.5 
Food and beverages..... 176.1 179.9} 178.3] 178.7) 179.5} 179.6] 180.2} 180.7} 181.7; 182.4) 183.6) 183.8) 184.0) 184.4) 184.5 
176.5 179.4] 177.7} 178.1 178.9} 179.1 179.7; 180.2} 181.2) 181.9} 183.1 183.3} 183.5} 183.8) 183.9 
175.1 178.5} 176.4) 176.8} 177.9} 178.0) 178.8} 179.4} 180.7; 181.6} 183.3) 183.2} 183.2; 183.5) 183.3 
198.0 202.8] 201.8} 202.9) 203.7} 204.4; 204.5) 203.5) 203.2) 202.4) 202.4) 203.8; 2044) 204.9) 205.5 
162.0 169.2} 165.2} 164.6) 167.0} 168.2) 169.5; 170.9) 173.8) 179.2! 181.0} 179.9} 179.7} 179.6} 179.1 


167.2 167.6) 165.6) 165.1 163.5} 164.4; 167.0 170.2 171.7) 171.0 172.7) 172.2 171.7 171.3} 173.6 


Cereals and bakery products... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 
Dairy and related products' 


Fruits and vegetables........cscccscssessessecseeseeseeeeese 222.9 224.3} 220.0| 224.3) 225.7) 225.3) 223.8; 223.4; 224.9) 225.3) 229.7) 229.7) 227.5| 227.8) 225.5 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 138.6 139.1 139.6} 139.7} 139.6} 137.5} 138.9} 138.5) 139.8) 137.3} 138.6) 140.0 140.8) 140.1 139.1 


Other foods at home... 
Sugar and sweets.... 


160.4 162.2 161.7} 161.7; 163.0} 162.3} 162.6; 162.8) 162.5} 161.6; 162.5) 162.3 163.3) 164.7) 164.6 
158.8 161.6} 160.9) 162.1 162.4 162.3) 162.1 162.1 162.1 161.4 160.5} 162.4 163.2; 162.6) 161.9 


Fats and oils... a 155.3 157.4 156.2 157.6 156.5 156.2 157.7 157.6 159.6 167.3 157.7 160.7 162.2 166.0 166.1 
Other f00dS....ccccccccccseccesseeee Hd 177.6 179.2 179.0 187.1 180.5 179.4 179.7 180.0 179.0 178.3 180.0 178.4 179.4 180.8 180.8 
Other miscellaneous foods oo... 109.7 110.8] 110.9) 110.5) 112.1 111.6) 110.0) 111.3) 111.2) 109.5} 110.3; 109.6} 110.1 1122) $140 
Food away from home! tis 178.2 182.0 181.0 181.4 181.7 182.1 182.4 182.7 183.3 183.7 184.2 184.8 185.3 185.6 186.1 
Other food away from home’... 7 118.1 121.5 120.8 120.8 121.3 121.4 121.6 122.0 122.5 122.9 123.1 123.6 123.8 123.8 124.3 


Alcoholic beverages... 
Housing 
Shelter 
Rent of primary residence........ 


183.3 187.1 186.6} 186.8) 186.8) 187.0} 186.9) 187.7) 188.1 188.8; 188.9) 189.5; 190.0) 191.2} 192.1 
175.7 180.4; 179.7) 180.0} 180.9} 181.4) 181.6) 181.6) 181.3) 180.9} 181.0) 182.1 182.6] 183.2} 183.6 
201.9 206.9) 205.9) 206.4) 206.5) 207.2) 207.7; 207.6; 208.3) 208.2} 208.2) 209.2} 209.8] 211.0) 211.5 
| 199.0 204.7) 203.7) 204.1 204.4); 204.8) 205.3) 205.8) 206.1 206.6) 207.0} 207.4) 208.0) 208.4) 208.9 


Lodging away from NOME2 sscccssevsscsssensesese 118.4} 119.8] 119.0) 122.2] 122.6] 126.0} 125.2) 1198] 121.7] 116.2| 113.4] 118.5] 121.1] 128.8! 129.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’) 195.1/ 199.7/ 198.8] 199.0] 199.0] 199.4] 199.9] 200.4] 201.0] 201.4] 201.7) 202.1] 202.3] 202.7] 203.1 
Tenants’ and household insurance... 108.7] 114.7] 114.0] 114.0] 116.0) 115.4] 115.7] 115.8] 116.0] 114.4/ 114.4) 114.9] 115.1] 115.2] 116.0 


Fuels and utilities 


142.9 153.9} 152.4) 153.0) 158.6) 158.9) 158.7; 159.1 154.3} 152.3) 153.0} 155.6) 156.2) 154.7) 155.1 
126.1 137.0) 136.7] 136.3} 142.2) 142.4] 141.9) 142.3) 137.0] 134.7/ 135.4| 138.0| 138.3] 136.6] 137.0 
115.0 138.7; 146.9) 136.1 131.6} 129.6; 129.6) 129.4] 130.7} 134.4] 136.2] 149.6] 154.5] 152.0] 148.9 
133.4 1441 142.3) 143.5] 150.3) 150.6} 150.1 150.6) 144.6) 141.9) 142.5) 144.7| 144.7) 142.9) 143.5 
124.4 121.9} 122.8) 122.0) 121.9) 121.9} 121.4) 121.0) 120.9] 120.7) 120.4) 121.0] 121.4) 121.4] 121.3 
123.1 120.0) 122.8) 121.5) 118.7} 116.2} 116.1 121.0} 123.9) 122.6} 118.7) 115.7] 118.3} 122.9] 123.8 
121.7 117.5) 120.4) 119.1 116.2} 113.4] 112.9) 116.5) 120.0) 121.1 117.8) 115.6] 117.4] 120.0) 120.6 
114.6 Vt 116.4; 114.2] 110.4) 105.0; 106.9) 114.5) 118.2) 115.3! 110.5} 105.5] 109.8} 117.4] 118.4 
128.6 124.1 125.5] 125.7] 122.9} 120.3} 122.9) 126.5} 127.7} 125.0) 121.4) 120.1 122.2) 126.2) 123.4 
121.2 119.4 119.8) 119.9) 118.5) 116.9) 117.2) 1196) 121.1 120.4 117.8) 115.6) 116.4) 118.6) 119.6 
151.8 156.3; 158.5) 156.2) 155.7} 155.5) 157.1 158.1 155.4; 153.6) 162.5} 154.9) 156.8) 158.5] 159.9 
149.0 153.5) 155.9) 153.3} 152.8] 152.5] 154.2) 165.3) 152.5| 150.8) 149.7) 152.2} 154.0] 155.7] 157.1 


99.4] 96.0} 97.7 96.9 96.9 96.3 95.7 94.4 93.5 93.1 92.8 92.7 92.8 92.6 92.6 


Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Household furnishings and operations 
POD ENGL| ivcrseassecatssspsrecatenesarraye 


Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and girls' apparel 


Infants' and toddlers' apparel .. 

Footwear...... 

Transportation... hae 
Private transportation 


New and used motor vehicles”. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series T 
2002 | 2003 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
NOW VENICCS....sncnsssterensstsnrsnentntntntnees 141.1] 130.0| 139.7| 130.1 138.4] 137.7| 1379| 197.6] 197.8] 1387| 1392| 1392) 199.5) 1390| 138.7 
Used cars and trucks) occcccccssccssssssesseseveeeess 152.8] 143.7] 149.2} 148.7} 148.1] 146.4 144.0] 139.8] 135.9) 132.8] 131.7} 131.6] 131.7| 132.0) 132.1 
MOOT TUES Seren csc ess ccac th cs fovceernsteloes 117.0} 136.1) 140.8} 131.5} 130.4) 130.9] 139.4 147.5] 136.9) 131.5] 128.1] 137.1] 143.6) 150.9) 156.5 
Gasoline (all tyPe).....:..-ssssccsssesssssseessssesssseed 116.4] 135.5] 140.2} 130.9} 129.8; 130.4) 138.9] 147.0/ 136.4) 130.9] 127.6] 136.6] 143.0] 150.3] 155.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...............-. 106.1 107.3} 107.1] 107.2} 107.1] 107.0] 107.3) 107.2) 107.5) 107.5} 107.3/ 107.6) 107.6] 107.4; 107.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 191.7} 197.3] 196.3} 196.5} 196.8] 197.7} 197.3} 197.9] 198.6] 1989} 199.8} 199.9] 200.1] 200.3) 2004 
Public transportation sc... ceecsendeeecsssenttheccd 202.6} 206.0] 203.0] 2085] 210.8] 212.8) 210.5] 208.4] 208.7| 205.8! 203.6] 204.6) 206.2! 208.0) 209.4 
Medical care tran tet coer. ekg titeency 284.6 296.3) 293.7) 294.6) 295.5| 296.7| 297.4 298.3) 299.1; 300.1] 301.4 302.8] 305.4 306.9] 307.7 
Medical care COMMOMItIES..........csee-cceecsseeeesssees 251.1 257.4 256.2) 256.4) 256.7| 258.2] 258.6] 259.4) 259.2| 258.5| 259.4) 259.8] 260.9] 261.5] 262.5 
Medical (care SOrvViCeSiv..c-sccusascesevsscerbescksccesnseet 292.5 305.9] 303.0] 304.1] 305.1] 306.3] 307.0] 307.9} 309.1; 3106] 311.9] 3138] 3168] 3186] 319.4 
Professional ServiCeS. ..........cssscsesssssecsseessseeenee | 256.0) 263.4] 261.9] 263.3] 263.5) 264.1; 263.9] 264.4) 265.2] 265.2) 266.5} 267.8} 270.6] 272.3} 273.2 
Hospital and related ServiceS.......:-ssescsseeene 363.2} 391.2) 384.9] 385.0} 388.1] 390.9} 394.2} 395.8] 397.5} 402.4] 403.4] 405.9] 4087} 409.9] 409.8 

Recreation? | 104.6) 105.5] 105.4] 105.5] 105.5] 105.6) 105.7] 105.5] 105.4} 105.6] 105.5) 105.6) 106.2} 106.5) 106.7 
Video nd aia cae ee eee 102.0] 102.9} 103.0] 103.0} 102.9] 102.9} 102.9} 102.7; 102.8] 103.0} 102.5] 102.7/ 103.2] 103.5} 103.9 

Edlicationlandicaminiinicatiog samen ane 107.6} 109.0} 108.4} 108.0} 107.8) 108.2} 109.1] 109.7/ 109.7; 109.6} 109.7| 109.8) 110.0) 109.8) 109.6 

EGUCALION®....cccccccccccscsuecscsussssessescessscsueeence| 125.9] 133.8} 130.9] 131.1] 131.8] 132.3] 135.5] 137.8} 138.1] 138.0] 138.0] 139.1] 139.4) 139.6] 139.7 
Educational books and supplies .| 318.5} 336.5] 333.4) 333.6} 335.5) 336.3] 339.6] 339.6) 340.6] 337.5} 343.8] 346.1) 349.5] 349.9) 350.4 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......| 354.8] 377.3] 368.8! 369.3] 371.1] 372.6] 382.1] 389.2) 390.1; 390.2} 390.7) 3928) 393.3) 393.8] 394.1 

GCONTITCSGN ate et et 93.7 91.2) 92.0! 91.3} 90.7] 90.9/ 905; 902) 899) 898) 897} 896] 896) 989.3) 989.0 
Information and information processing'”..... 92.7 89.9] 90.7} 90.0] 896) 896) 89.1 89.1 88.5] 884) 883) 882) 882] 87.9| 87.5 

Telephone Services 2. ....cscssesccsssssssveseeeeeee 99.9 98.5} 989} 98.3} 97.7} 983] 980) 976] 97.3) 97.4| 97.4] 97.2} 97.3) 96.9) 967 
Information and information processing 

Pinan ian iclachone cenicaaliseee cd 19.0 16.7| 17.4| 17.0/ 168) 165) 163) 16.1 16.2; 15.9] 158] 158] 158] 15.7 15.5 
Personal computers and peripheral 

GMIPMeNce ae ee ee 21.8 17.3] 185} 17.8] 169] 169} 163] 16.0 16.2 16.0| 15.9) 15.8] 15.7} 15.5 15.6 

Other goods and services...... .| 302.0) 307.0] 306.4] 306.0] 306.0) 307.5] 308.0] 307.9] 308.2} 307.7] 308.1] 309.3] 310.0] 310.8) 311.3 
Tobacco and smoking Products..........--s+-+se+0044 463.2| 470.5] 469.8) 464.8] 464.8! 470.5) 473.2} 469.9} 470.7) 470.2 471.5} 473.8] 473.2) 474.2) 474.1 
Parsonal Care tee ee 174.1 177.0| 176.7| 176.9] 177.2) 177.5] 177.4) 177.9] 178.0] 177.7} 177.8} 177.4) 179.1] 179.7} 180.1 

Personal care Products ......sssecsssssssseseseeeeeee 155.5] 154.2| 154.6] 154.2) 154.4] 154.8) 154.3] 154.0) 154.1] 153.8) 154.2] 154.3] 155.0] 155.0] 155.1 

Personal care services’ ft Wer ins VIRB E94 193.9] 193.2} 193.6] 193.5] 193.9] 194.6] 196.1; 196.3] 194.8] 194.9] 195.1] 195.7] 196.3] 196.6 

Miscellaneous personal ServiceS...........-:0++++4 274.0| 283.3) 281.6) 282.4 283.9] 284.0) 284.4) 285.2| 285.6) 286.7) 286.6] 288.4) 290.2| 291.6) 292.9 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities............- | 150.4) 151.8) 153.0) 151.6) 151.1] 150.7; 151.6 152.7} 151.9] 151.3} 150.7} 151.5} 152.7] 154.1] 154.8 
Food and beverages. .......-sse-sse- x 176.1 179.9| 178.3] 178.7} 179.5] 179.6] 180.2} 180.7| 181.7} 182.4) 183.6] 183.8] 184.0) 184.4) 184.5 
Commodities less food and beverages........--..- 135.5} 135.8] 138.2} 136.0) 135.0] 134.2} 135.4) 136.7} 135.2] 133.8] 132.5] 133.5] 135.2} 137.0] 138.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 147.0 152.1} 154.8] 151.1] 149.6] 148.7) 151.7/ 155.9] 153.6] 151.4) 149.0] 151.0] 154.3) 158.4] 160.5 
[Nar aT(ZU Seton cl pteee oom saa presenters aa 123.4 120.0] 1228} 121.5] 118.7] 115.2} 116.1) 121.0] 123.9) 122.6] 118.7) 115.7) 1183] 1229} 123.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ENG ANOALE tess. este eee sateen s | 165.3} 175.6] 178.3} 173.0| 172.3] 173.0] 177.4) 181.2} 175.7] 172.9) 171.6] 176.5} 180.2] 184.1] 187.0 

DUPADIOS Hates Bee cone taeece ransattvnasietesscel 121.8) 117.4] 119.4 1188] 1183) 117.6] 116.9] 115.5] 114.7} 114.2] 114.0] 114.0] 1142.0] 114.0) 113.9 

Services see ates tesco ciscatieniscrtuateeerss eral 205.9} 212.6] 211.3) 212.0) 212.9] 213.6] 214.0] 214.3/ 214.4) 214.1) 214.2) 215.3) 216.0] 216.7| 217.1 

Rent of Sher ccccccccccsscsssssssesssstussveaee| 1945] 199.2] 198.3] 198.8] 198.9] 199.5] 200.0] 199.9) 200.6) 200.5} 200.6) 201.4) 202.0] 203.2) 203.7 

Transporatation SCrviCeS. ........::sscesseeseeeeseees 207.7; 216.2) 215.0) 216.1) 216.7| 217.4) 216.8] 216.8] 219.0] 2188] 218.0} 219.1] 219.7] 220.0] 220.2 

Other services cencssncauticcsecereeceee 241.6) 248.5) 246.8] 246.8) 247.2} 247.9] 249.3] 250.6] 250.7] 250.7] 250.9] 251.8] 252.6] 252.9] 253.0 

Special indexes: 

IAMNTHEITIS LOSS MOOG A rcestrecssrscstecvsscnctteeeewesetesccese 175.8|  179.7|  180.0/ 179.5} 179.5} 179.6] 180.3] 181.0) 180.4| 179.7} 179.2) 180.2) 181.4) 182.6] 183.2 

All items less Shelter:........:s-sscsssssesccssecsseeconeeeend 168.3} 171.9] 1722! 171.4] 171.7| 171.5} 172.3] 173.3} 172.6] 171.9} 171.6] 172.5) 173.7] 174.7) 175.3 

All items less MediCAl CAFE......escsssesssssseesseneeeee 171.1 174.8| 174.8] 174.4] 174.5| 174.5] 175.2) 176.0) 175.6] 175.0) 174.7| 175.6] 176.6) 177.6] 1782 

Commodities leSS f000.........sssscssseccssneseeseeeeees 137.3|  137.7| 140.0] 137.9} 136.9] 136.1] 137.2) 138.6) 137.0) 135.8) 134.5) 135.5) 137.1] 1389] 139.9 

Nondurables les f00d.......::sssssscssssescssneesessnees 149.2| 154.2} 156.8] 153.2} 151.8] 151.0] 151.0] 157.9] 155.7} 153.7] 151.4] 153.3] 156.4] 160.4] 162.4 

Nondurables less food and apparel. ..........:++4 166.1 175.9| 178.4] 173.5} 172.8) 173.5! 177.5} 181.1] 176.1) 173.6] 172.1] 176.9] 180.2) 184.0) 186.6 

NOnGUFADIGS os tcotiarnssresctmceeretnesieeecesciecs 161.4 166.4| 167.1] 165.3) 164.9] 164.6] 166.4] 168.8] 168.1) 167.3] 166.6] 167.8) 169.5 171.8] 173.0 


193.1 201.3} 199.7) 200.4) 202.2| 202.8} 203.1) 203.7) 203.2) 202.7| 202.9) 204.1) 204.9) 204.9) 205.2 
198.9 205.2} 204.0) 204.7; 205.2} 206.2} 206.6) 206.8) 206.9) 206.5) 206.6) 207.6) 208.2) 208.8) 209.2 


; 3 
Services less rent of shelter’... 
Services less medical care services. 


ENON QY. -nccnccceceasocovssconeusseneneneasssqracasuctsasersesesnrne 120.9 135.9] 137.7| 133.2} 135.6] 135.9) 140.0} 144.2) 136.3) 132.4) 131.1] 136.9) 140.2| 143.0) 146.0 
All items OSS CNELGY......-.-eeeesesererereeeeseseseseseees 183.6 186.1) 185.8} 185.9] 185.9} 185.9] 186.2| 186.4 187.0) 187.0] 186.9] 187.2) 187.9} 188.7! 189.0 
All items less food and CNnerd)........-sseeseee 185.6 187.9} 188.0) 188.0] 187.7} 187.7) 187.9} 188.1) 188.6) 188.4) 188.0) 188.3) 189.1 190.1 190.4 
Commodities less food and energy...........-.- 144.4 141.1} 143.0} 142.2) 141.3} 140.3) 140.1 140.2} 140.3} 139.7| 141.1) 138.2) 139.0} 140.0) 140.1 
Energy commodities. 17.3 136.8] 141.7] 132.3] 131.0] 131.4) 139.5) 147.2) 137.2] 132.1} 136.8) 138.3} 144.7) 151.5) 156.7 
Services less energy..... ze 213.9 220.2 : 222.1) 222.1] 222.1} 223.1] 223.9) 224.9) 225.3 


1 Not seasonally adjusted. _ “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
2 Dece 
aoe elt ee a NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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38. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2003 2004 2003 2004 
ule’ Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
+ + + =s 
USSAGity AVETAGC rcane caren cueseravewssveceryearesyeseer=e-g trees M 184.5} 184.3| 185.2) 186.2) 187.4 188.0) 180.2| 179.9} 180.9) 181.9) 182.9) 183.5 
Region and area size” 

Northeasturban... .acnccsee tices oem wo nennaraen M 195.1} 194.9] 195.9} 196.8) 198.6] 199.4) 191.9] 191.7| 192.6) 193.6; 195.1) 195.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.... M 197.3] 197.1] 197.9) 198.6] 200.7} 201.4) 192.8) 192.7) 193.3) 194.3} 195.9) 196.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 115.3} 115.0] 116.0} 116.6] 117.4) 118.1 115.4) 115.2) 116.1 MGT ie 11725) -00984 

Midwest urban* Lie eer ele. ae. lea. Ia 6 | M 178.9| 178.4] 179.4} 180.2) 181.0] 181.5) 173.9) 173.4) 174.5) 175.3) 175.8] 176.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........:ccccceseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee M 181.4] 180.9] 181.8] 182.5) 183.1) 183.7) 175.7) 175.1 176.2| 176.9] 177.2} 177.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° be cg bo a I M 113.6) 113.38] 114.1] 114.7) 115.2} 115.6] 112.7) 112.4) 113.3) 113.8) 114.2} 114.6 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............+ M 171.4| 171.5) 171.8} 173.0) 174.1] 173.9) 169.1 169.1 169.4} 170.6}; 171.4) 171.2 

SOUTUMUTD AN: cinasneeccon-vuvesererhenscuntuteives cccaveeartecd¥casctypiecundaen M 177.5| 177.5| 178.2| 179.1) 180.1] 180.9} 174.3} 174.2}; 175.0} 175.8) 176.7} 177.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 179.1} 179.2} 179.8} 180.8] 181.8) 182.5} 176.4) 176.4) 177.1 178.0| 178.9) 179.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ee M 113.3) 113.3} 113.8] 114.3) 114.9] 115.6] 111.9] 111.8) 112.3) 112.7) 113.4] 114.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,0! M 175.4] 175.1) 175.3| 176.8) 177.7) 178.7| 174.5) 174.2) 174.6 176} 176.9) 177.8 

WESUUMD AN scrareretsacsccxesveecrsesnsasscovterecvesesdobincbesvesuseansricenass M 188.5} 188.3} 189.4; 190.8) 192.2} 192.3) 183.5) 183.3) 184.3) 185.7) 187.1 187.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........c:ccsssceeseseeeeseeeeeeees M 191.0/ 190.6] 191.7} 193.2) 194.5} 194.6) 184.4) 183.9} 185.0) 186.5) 187.9) 188.2 
Size B/IC—50,000 to 1,500,0002 ..csecooseseccccscosssssessesossesse M 114.9] 115.2] 116.0) 117.0) 117.9) 117.8) 114.6] 114.8] 115.4) 116.4) 117.2] 117.2 

Size classes: 

M 168.9| 168.7} 169.4; 170.4) 171.5) 172.0) 167.1 166.8; 167.6; 168.6) 169.6} 170.0 

M 113.9] 113.8} 114.6] 115.2) 115.9} 116.3} 113.0) 112.9) 113.6] 114.2) 1149) 115.3 

M 176.6| 176.5} 176.9] 177.9} 178.9] 179.3) 174.5| 174.3) 174.8} 175.8) 176.7] 177.2 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-W1.........c0scccseeeseereeeseees M 185.6] 185.5] 185.4) 186.4 186.3) 187.2} 179.1) 178.8] 179.0] 179.9) 179.7| 180.6 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA..............0666+4 M 187.1] 187.0) 188.5} 190.1; 191.5) 191.9} 180.5; 180.2! 181.7) 186.4; 184.9) 185.2 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 199.4; 199.3} 199.9} 201.1) 203.4) 204.0! 194.7 | 194.6; 1949) 196.3) 198.2) 198.5 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT............0:000ee4 1 206.5 -| 208.4 -| 208.7 -| 205.6 -| 206.8 -| 207.4 - 

Cleveland—AliOn: OW. scvsciestecnccnnducyccssssavesapanxesaagedeansas 1 177.6 -| 178.4 -| 180.0 -| 168.3 -| 169.8 -| 171.0 - 

Dahas=F ti WoOrGs, Tk. 9.scstesascuxccscbagarearerstieranctssveahwgupancsh 1 175.9 =| 175.7 -| 177.7 -| 175.6 -| 175.7 -| 177.6 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV 1... ..sssessesssseeeeee 1 116.7 -| 117.1 -| 118.1 -| 116.1 -| 116.5 -| 117.6 - 

Pilanita; GA. cs ciecccsvscscttecwvsvscaovusva sess deste tevseseastixeve'ses 2 -| 179.0 -| 180.8 -| 182.3 -| 176.6 -| 178.7 -| 180.0 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml..........cccceeceseceeeeeeeeeneeeneeeeed 2 -| 181.3 -| 183.4 -| 184.7 -| 175.9] -| 178.1 -| 179.3 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX........c:csecsseeseeeeeeeeneeees | 2 -| 164.1 -| 168.5 -| 169.7 -| 162.2 -| 165.7 -| 166.8 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL 2 -| 181.6 -| 183.6 -| 185.2 -| 178.9 -| 180.8 -| 182.6 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.....| 2 —-| 189.0 -| 191.4 -| 194.8 -| 189.0 —| 191.2 -| 194.0 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA 7 —| 195.3 -| 198.1 -| 198.3 -| 191.1 -| 194.1 -| 194.7 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 -| 191.0 -| 193.5 194.3 185.3 187.8 —| 189.1 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other Report: Anchorage, AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO—-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, 


goods and services priced as indicated: WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 

M—Every month. MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. ” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
Census Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
EF indexaw ona December’ ge = 100 base’ Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use 


® in addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


appear in tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed 
Dash indicates data not available. 
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39. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
UNS Xtoneseercneansec nee sec cece tenth sens nensveastseveteeened 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 184.0 
Percent change 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 1.6 20 
Food and beverages: | 
MICEX retecssccperetsy gece cisutstexscimntevse srr atiatessatsaeereeeeseee, 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 180.5 
Percent change................ 25 213 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 1.8 21 
Housing: 
WAG Xe raece esaceicrtrercnnnesnecy semeecsdet os setacranieuccrsaesteccer ser 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 184.8 
POICONUCNANGC v,wcas cccapes cassnctcusemicnsaaeseuScasoses asc 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 ae 3.5 4.0 2.2 2:5 
Apparel: 
ING OX Sai vet ace ccctgavensersraisscpusssvtsncstectaccsstdecdeasesssscctovonced 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 120.9 
Percenticnange ccc. ccsccscvrvccarsvisueuasaies deecseasaseeecce 1.4 —.2 -1.0 -.2 9 aU -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 2.6 -2.5 
Transportation: 
WNGAOXtcnaeseers acsesstiertsecotetasvantvarssccrecvann=tasdsostsomeveenncs 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 157.6 
PErCentichanGer ca cccicinscscsevsarescaveevesncccsatetarenceve 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -9 3.1 
Medical care: 
201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 297.1 
Percent change piahiunsnbae costes quietdad nies (eave 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 4.7 4.0 
Other goods and services: 
VAD OX Si acestecccs os tacetcvcrecccverweskdecstsndasstsiecsiss ; 4 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 298.7 
ROrCOnUGnange@ nr cnrracaccteastearsccsncaeberes caveheeesatec §.2 2.9 4.2 44 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 1.9 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
INGOXScptrcnennrecestipetues coeds tr esestercnncencehewecsv nactesearite 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 175.9 179.8 
Percent change 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 22 3.5 2.7 1.4 aed 
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40. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100) 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Grouping Ai aT, oul 5 = 5 
2002 2003 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.” | Mar.” | Apr. 
T 7 = Foal ie ier NE all 

Finished Qo0dS.........0:ecscsscccsossessnasssnnes 138.9 143.31 142.1] 142.0] 143.0! 143.0] 143.7] 144.0] 145.5| 1445] 144.5] 1454] 145.3) 146.2) 147.3 

Finished consumer goods | 139.4 445.3| 143.8| 143.7] 145.0| 145.1] 145.9) 146.4| 147.7] 146.5] 146.7| 147.7| 147.6| 1487) 150.2 

Finished consumer f00dS.......2::e+s2+e+e00+ 140.1 1459) 144.0) 144.6] 145.2] 144.9] 146.3] 148.0) 151.0] 150.1] 150.3] 148.0) 148.0] 150.3] 152.5 
Finshed consumer goods 

OXCIUGIMGTOOUS! -cecccccccsccecessuenvressecesecus 138.8 144.7| 143.5| 143.0] 1446] 1448] 145.4| 1455] 1462| 144.8! 145.0) 1472] 147.1| 147.7| 148.9 

Nondurable goods less f00d........-.-4 139.8 148.4| 1469! 146.3] 1489| 149.2| 150.0] 150.4] 149.4] 147.6) 148.2) 151.3) 151.3] 152.0} 154.0 


133.0 133.1 132.5 | 132.4) 131.8} 131.7) 131.8] 131.1 135.6 | 135.0} 134.3} 134.7] 1343] 134.8) 134.3 
139.1 139.5 | 139.1 139.0} 138.9] 138.9] 139.2} 138.9] 140.8) 140.5 140.2 | 140.8) 140.8) 141.1 141.0 


Durable goods. 
Capital equipment 


Intermediate materials, | 


supplies, and components...........+0-+++++4 127.8 133.77= 183.0) 132.5 133:5)) 13327 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.5] 136.1 137.1 137.9 | 139.8 
Materials and components | 

fOFWNAMUTACEUITING) decossvacxecsconescencvenvornpyyas 126.1 129.7| 129.4] 1293] 129.6| 129.2] 129.8] 129.8] 1305] 130.7] 130.9] 131.8] 1332 | 134.1 135.9 

Materials for food manufacturing ta eee 134.4] 129.6) 130.8] 134.2] 133.3) 135.5] 137.4] 141.8] 141.6) 140.7] 138.5} 138.9 | 141.1 146.1 

Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 129.2 137.2| 137.6| 137.0] 137.4] 136.3] 137.5| 1364] 137.5] 137.2 137.9 | 140.2 141.1 141.7 143.2 

Materials for durable manufacturing........ 124.7 127.9| 126.7| 1288] 126.8) 127.1 127.5| 128.6| 129.5} 130.5] 131.2 132.3 137.0 | 140.0 143.5 

Components for manufacturing............++ 126.1 125.9} 126.0 | 126.1 126.0) 125.8) 125.8) 1258] 125.8] 125.8} 125.8) 125.9 126.2 126.2 127.0 
Materials and components 

HOT GOMSUUICHOM«crccareaceesexcecencsaeersavenserasven 151.3 153.6] 152.9] 152.9] 153.0] 1536] 153.7] 155.0| 155.2) 155.6] 1556] 155.9 158.3 | 160.7| 163.6 
Processed fuels and lubricants. a4 96.3 112.6 110.8 108.0 112.1 113.7 114.5 113.7 111.5 110.3 111.7 116.5 116.3 116.3 118.1 
Containers..... 152.1 153.7 | 154.0 | 153.9) 1541 153.8 | 153.6] 153.5] 153.2| 1534] 1535] 1539] 153.8) 1541 154.3 
SUNOS sates reece cau cunavannatenseensssvexctanerifedrese} 138.9 141.5| 141.3] 141.5] 141.5] 141.5] 141.2] 141.7] 141.9] 1426] 142.8] 143.3] 143.8) 1448) 146.4 


Crude materials for further 
PFOCESSING........s.srcssessserssrcenerecsscccesceens 108.1 135.3 128.0 130.9 136.5 132.6 131.3 134.7 138.3 137.0 141.1 144.7 148.3 149.7 154.1 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. 99.5 113.5 107.0 111.0 110.4 H 107.6 11S 119.0 128.1 125.7 124.7 116.8 121.0 130.8 135.1 
Crude nonfood materials 111.4 148.2} 140.6) 142.4] 1528| 1482] 142.7) 1428] 141.1 141.4} 149.5| 162.1 164.9} 159.8) 164.1 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods. 
Finished energy goods 
Finished goods less energy 


| 
138.3 142.4) 141.5} 141.1 142.2 | 142.2 142.7| 142.7] 143.8) 1428] 142.8| 1445} 1444) 144.9) 145.7 
88.8 102.0 | 100.0 98.9 | 103.1} 103.4 | 104.7 105.2 | 103.2} 100.4] 101.0} 106.2 105.7 | 107.0} 109.3 
147.3 149.0| 1482] 148.3] 1483) 1482) 148.7) 149.0 151.4 | 151.0 150.9} 150.5 150.5 | 151.3 152.0 


Finished consumer goods less energy....... 150.8 153.1 15201 152.3 152.4 | 152.3 152.8 153.3 156.1 155.5 155.5 154.7 154.7 15504 156.7 
Finished goods less food and energy........| 150.2 150.5 150.0 150.0 149.8 149.8 149.9 149.7 152.0 151.7 151.4 Sis 151.7 152.0 152.2 
Finished consumer goods less food | 
GAG OMEL GY ronasnncssepeeeecrers cer peckaecsspcveuaasivans 157.6 157.9 157.4 157.4 TSP | 157.1 1572 157.0 159.5 159.2 159.0 159.1 159.1 159.3 159.7 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
NIGH ENGY css sernpc cere and cveryre evenessacencendeuaa 1775 177.9 MIATA 177.6 WEF 177.8 178.0 177.8 178.6 178.5 178.9 178.6 179.1 179.0 180.2 


Intermediate materials less foods 

BBV TOONS cscceccelceveseecurncsnenccrnsvseczsasncvedese 4285 134.2) 133:7| 133.1 134.0 | 134.2 134.6) 1345) 1344] 134.2 134.7 | 136.4 137.4 | 138.2 139.8 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 115.5 1259) W2t2\- 122.8))) 1251 124.4| 125.0] 1284); 131.9] 1348) 134.1 132.4 132.5 | 136.4) 143.0 
Intermediate energy goods....... 95.9 111.9} 110.1 107.1 ADS) WSO WAS) NAS LE Wer Was 110.9} 115.5 115.3} 118.3 1tz-4 


Intermediate goods less energy.........-.+++ 134.5 137.7 | 137.3 | 137.5-| 137.6] 137.4] 137.5] 138.0) 1385] 138.8] 139.0} 139.7] 141.0] 142.1 144.0 
Intermediate materials less foods 

EIGOMON OV easter ceninerarsnerersrsirereesreencraa esas 135.8 138.5] 138.4] 138.5] 138.4] 1383; 138.4] 1387) 139.0} 1392| 1389.5} 140.3] 141.6| 1426] 144.2 
Crude energy materials.........seceeseeees 102.0 147.2| 138.8] 141.4) 1562] 148.7] 139.7] 1382] 1343] 13825] 141.8} 156.7} 156.7| 147.1 156.3 
Crude materials leSs ENErGy.......-.-eeee++4 108.7 123.4] 117.0] 120:0] 119.4] 1180] 121.7] 1282] 135.9] 135.5] 136.2] 1382.5] 138.2] 1466) 147.8 


Crude nonfood materials less energy. 135.7 152.5 | 146.7 146.5 | 146.3} 148.8 151.8 155.5 159.5 | 164.8 170.1 177.5 187.2 192.2 185.3 
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41. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 2003 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


NAICS industry 2003 _ | 2004 
Dec. | Jan.? Feb.’ Mar.? Apr.? 

— | Total mining industries (December 1984=100)............:cscscscecssesessseeeeeeed 129.0 141.6 139.5 133.9 138.5 
211 Oil and gas extraction(December 1985=100) .......cccecscsscscscesescereerseeceed 155.1 177.0 172.4 161.3 168.6 
212 Mining, except oil and gas mete 100.0 101.4 103.6 105.0 107.1 
213 Mining SupporbactviticS.cccrscrcsrceac aetcecccaccosstetectesocers vs stuns savecscos 100.0 102.0 100.6 100.9 99.9 

~ | Total manufacturina industries (December 1984=100)..........c.ssssceeessee 187.7 138.9 139.3 140.2 141.8 
311 Food manufacturing (December 1984=100)........ | 141.1 139.5 139.9 142.1 145.8 
312 Beverage and tobacco manufacturing..... % 100.0 100.7 100.9 100.4 101.7 
313 MOXthe MINS ocecscsccccencscucssatsasecssersscava 100.0 100.5 100.3 100.3 100.5 
315 Apparelimanufacturing.: c-cc:s.vcrecccaessesessscedesssssassevescaevecounwses 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 100.0 
316 Leather and allied product manufacturing (December 1984=100)... 143.4 144.0 143.2 143.8 143.5 
321 Wood) products manufacturing: -.-2-c51---0.sscacresbes.eseesaccesenscsarese : 100.0 99.2 102.5 105.7 108.1 
322 Rapenimanutactinlingicvrrcnc<ctesestccxctet-csasce.acoeereoecrestencrereoerb ena ostenameeed 100.0 99.7 99.6 99.4 100.0 
323 Printing and related Support activitieS............cccccsescssceesseseseescsceeescsteneses 100.0 100.4 100.3 100.6 101.1 
324 Petroleum and coal products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 117.5 131.3 130.7 134.3 141.5 
325 Chemical manufacturing (December 1984=100).............ccceeeeeesee eee es 165.3 167.1 167.7 168.6 169.2 
326 Plastics and rubber products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 128.8 128.8 129.9 129.7 130.1 
331 Primary metal manufacturing (December 1984=100)...............0ccce0004 121.4 123.6 128.1 131.7 136.9 
332 Fabricated metal product manufacturing (December 1984=100) 133.7 134.4 135.3 136.6 138.6 
333 Machinety/manuifacturing:c:.; s-tc-:sc-.csecacecceccsece caesnuveeve covsee=ss 100.0 100.4 100.6 101.0 101.3 
334 Computer and electronic products manufacturina............cceseeeeeereeee 100.0 99.9 99.9 99.8 100.1 
335 Electrical equipment, appliance, and components manufacturing........ 100.0 100.3 100.8 101.6 102.7 
336 Transportation equipment Manufacturing.............cceecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 100.0 100.3 100.1 100.3 100.1 
337 Furniture and related product manufacturing(December 1984=100).... 147.6 147.3 147.8 148.5 149.1 
339 Miscellanesousimanufacturings.c.c-ccsassncsutecssecssessvers sssussvcestespinuences 100.0 100.4 100.9 100.8 101.1 

Retail trade 
441 Motor vehicle and parts dealers. ...........:ccccccseeceeeeeeeeeeeceeneeeeeeeneees 100.0 100.2 100.4 101.4 101.7 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores............2.::0secesseeeereeee 100.0 99.9 99.9 100.2 100.6 
443 Electronics’and appliance Stole ..c..csnscsecercscsecseccesencteccesarcesecescrnes 100.0 105.1 102.7 103.4 94.1 
446 Health and personal care stores... heen 100.0 99.9 99.2 99.1 98.7 
447 Gasoline'stations (UUME!200 18100)... no... cinscnasccnncanesnseaccnecesescossead 47.9 43.6 43.3 55.1 52.6 
454 Nonstore retallers\onsccssstcsccssonssccnesecescseseccsscevessescenteescocssicetess esd 100.0 101.3 102.7 119.1 108.6 
Transportation and warehousina 
481 Air transportation (December 1992=100)..........:cssceeceeceeeeerereeereeeeee 162.7 163.0 163.7 162.8 162.1 
483 Water FAnSDOrtAWOMN ss .occccqcctreshssccsccsuaiccrecusntenvacdecnesitectasxeenscxsdebond 100.0 99.7 98.7 98.9 99.7 
491 Postal service (June 1989=100)................ccccsecceserereconecccceecnettewens 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 
Utilities 
221 Uhl Ssrerereccretnce cts trcceacncundercthncrascevecccece.sua-enceuvecsacesotnessreseenes 100.0 101.3 102.0 101.1 102.0 
Health care and social assistance 
6211 Office of physicians (December 1996=100)...........ccccseceseeeeeeeeeeeseees 112.8 113.6 114.1 114.0 114.3 
6215 Medical and diagnostic laboratories............ccscceeceeceeceeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeens 100.0 100.3 99.8 99.9 100.0 
6216 Home health care services (December 1996=100)...........c:ceeeeeeeeeeeed 119.0 119.4 119.5 119.6 119.7 
622 Hospitals (December 1992=100) 137.6 139.9 139.5 139.7 140.3 
6231 NursingiGaletaciltioss:, neccsrcsscscssc teas ivan -etersnanconeccchatenaspoactdccnsnstun, 100.0 101.0 101.5 101.8 101.6 
62321 Residential mental retardation facilities. ...............ccceceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.9 
Other services industries 
$11 Publishing industries, except Internet  ..........-..eceseseeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeneny 100.0 100.7 101.1 101.2 101.5 
515 Broadcasting, except Internet 100.0 98.0 98.4 100.0 100.8 
517 Telecommunications............ 100.0 100.5 100.0 99.8 100.2 
5182 Data processing and related SeErviCes...........c.cceeeeeeereeeeeneeeeeeceeeeeens 100.0 99.8 100.2 100.1 100.2 
523 | Securitv. commodity contracts. and like ACtivitV........:.ccccccceeeeereeeeees 100.0 101.8 101.7 101.5 101.8 
53112 Lessors or nonresidental buildings (except miniwarehouse).... eee 100.0 100.9 99.4 99.0 101.8 
5312 Offices of real estate agents and DrOKers...............ceeceecseceeeeeeeeeeeeees 100.0 100.0 100.2 100.3 100.9 
5313 Real estate support activitieS...............cscsccsrscrscrseccercssescesccesecoesves 100.0 100.5 100.3 101.6 101.6 
5321 Automotive equipment rental and leasing (June 2001=100)............... 109.1 107.7 110.5 106.7 105.4 
5411 Legal services (December 1996=100)........:::cceseeeseeeeneteeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 126.5 127.2 132.1 131.8 131.9 
541211 Offices of certified public ACCOUNtANES............cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeneee 100.0 101.5 101.3 101.1 101.2 
5413 Architectural, engineering, and related services 
(December t99Ga1 OD) rere revereeeccoecsecdeosscscucoenercersencececserncemareean 125.3 126.2 126.6 126.7 126.6 
54181 IAGVGTHSING AGONCIOS ca sasee sar ny ens ones» exctn stenoses saecenae sacrcaeaennccseasard 100.0 100.0 99.5 | _ 99.8 99.9 
5613 Employment services (December 1996=100)..............sssseseeeeeeeeeaneed 112.1 111.8 112.0 112.5 114.0 
56151 Travel agencies 100.0 99.9 100.7 100.5 98.6 
56172 SURO GENCE 55. Nagienwcnawaranen cs ccevedstenscesnsvocdevatsduivuueneanasduy 4 100.0 100.1 100.4 100.6 100.5 
5621 Waste collection 100.0 100.0 100.8 100.8 101.9 
Accommodation (December 1996=100).... 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


42. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
T = 
Finished goods 
124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 
125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 
78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 
135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 
115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 
84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 
123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 
102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 Stal 96.8 98.2 
108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 
76.7 721 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 
43. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
(2000 = 100] 
SITC 2003 
Industry T 
Rev. 3 Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | 
— ice 
0} Food and live animals. ..........sccsscosescscsssevencenscsusnceseas 105.5} 108.0} 107.5} 107.1 107.6 112.1 1122) 1152 
01 Meat and meat preparations....... 97.9} 101.5} 1029} 1046] 1089} 1172}| 123.5)! 125.6 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations............00:++ vel 120.0: | W242) 11S:S |) AS4 | 1S | tdi 119.4 125.6 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 96.0 96.9 99.6 101.2 99.7 101.4 103.2 102.8 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUelsS..........csccserseeee 4 103.6 104.5 103.9 103.9 102.3 106.2 111.2 116.3 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits 118.9 | 127.4) 122.7) 124.8) 109.2) 121.1 136.7 | 150.9 | 
24) Cork and WOOG.........::s:cseseeeceseees 91.3 91.0 90.4 90.6 90.9 91.6 92.0 92.5 | 
25] Pulp And waste Papel..........csscscsssssrsestsseecensseserssseseseass | 90.4 89.9 90.1 85.5 85.3 88.8 90.8 91.9 
26 Textile fibers and their waste...... = 106.0 104.2 103.2 106.2 107.0 109.6 121.4 128.5 
28 Metalliferous ores and Metal SCIFAP........c..cecceeeseceseeeees 107.8 105.8 109.0 1123 117.8 119.9 121.1 129.6 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.. wf 107.5} 102.5} 107.6} 109.8) 114.9) 108.7 108.2 | 106.3 
32] ‘Coal, COKE, ANG DriQUOIOS.....s<.+<sccoscarvscexseversacssnanatnaratuns al iy 2 eh een 2-298 as eS APRA) PUA ATS VS aac 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 102.8 96.4] 102.7] 105.9} 113.0} 104.2) 104.1 101.2 
5) Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ......ccssecseseeeees 101.4) 100.9) 100.8 99.6 | 100.0) 100.3} 100.7} 100.9 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products....... 103.9} 103.9) 104.8) 105.8] 105.5] 105.4; 105.9) 106.5 
55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 95.3 95.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 98.2 98.9 99.4 
G7} | PIGSUOGS 41. DIUNATY LONG. ss ccssiscesscasvcisuressnensntscqctcevaavaatenne 100.5 97.6 96.6 95.1 94.8 95.4 95.5 95.8 
68} Plastics i MOMPFMELY fOFMG irssesesasecosiseassssdcssustvoreresseace 98.4 98.5 98.8 98.4 98.4 98.2 98.3 97.1 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.8. ....cccceeeeeeeene 101.5] 100.9) 101.6) 102.0| 101.9} 101.9} 102.4) 102.5 
6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.8 99.7 | 100.0 99.9; 100.0) 100.2} 100.3) 100.7 
G2) RUDE Sr GPA CtF OO NiO 92 Ter ecicacs counasaryccrccteatinonacvnivsit 108.6 | 108.5} 110.1 110.1 109.5} 109.2; 109.2} 109.5 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
E Ufo ffo}-ler-]10.01: 10 MeeEPreT EET ot CPCEEPPRRY ETON) Per cunanens| ALGO: 97.3 98.3 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.4 97.9 
66] Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 100.3} 100.3} 100.4} 100.4} 100.2 99.5 99.5 99.7 
GEl NOMS CH Tet G drracarrcnsinan ral crtraccaxdiroaatpmvinisertod 82.0 79.4 80.3 79.8 80.9 81.6 81.9 83.4 
7| Machinery and transport equipMent........ccsseeeeeneeee 98.5 98.5 97.8 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.7 97.7 
a Power generating machinery and equipment.............0604 107.1 107.1 107.2 107.4 107.4 107.5 107.9 108.5 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 102.5 | 102.4 102.6 103.2 103.2 103.1 103.1 103.3 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
AMIE CHING DANG: csc scressvevsvsbaevierscrcsenscetceteieneecnssxavecarel 102.2] 102.2; 102.4] 1025} 102.5] 102.6] 1026] 102.8 
75| Computer equipment and office MaChineS.............c.c0004 88.8 88.9 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.9 88.0 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipMeNt.............cceeee 94.2 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.4 93.3 92.8 92.2 
77| ~— Electrical machinery and equipment...........cccccesesseseeeeee 92.1 92.0 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.4 88.6 88.2 
TB, ROAG WO MIGIG San tecescaave An tacteronean snares auvoysncenteskiievesk ssid 101.1 101.0} 101.1 101.3} 101.3) 101.4} 101.5] 101.6 
87, Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments ANd apparatus. ..........sceceeeeeeeeeceeeeeeesees 101.6 | 101.9 
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44. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
(2000 = 100] 


SS ——————————————— 
SITC 2003 2004 
ee 3 Industry — 
4 Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept |_ Oct. Nov Dec Jan Feb. | Mar. Apr. 
OEoodand live anlinials..cc--..sscsstevasssecevecececseoesccsseseers 101.6 99.8 99.4 100.2 99.5} 100.0} 100.3} 100.0} 101.0} 102.2] 104.6] 105.5/ 106.2 
01 Meat and meat preparations...........2:::ccsccssesesssesesesesceeeee 108.8 110.3 102.9 106.6 108.2 112.8 115.2 117.2 120.4 117.7 117.7 120.7 121.8 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates. ............ccecceccecaceseecesssssseantensnes 84.3 83.4 81.3 83.5 82.3 82.2 79.8 79.3 79.2 78.2 79.9 83.1 84.7 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 108.5 | 103.9] 108.9) 106.9] 1055} 105.0] 1064] 1089] 109.4] 1123] 115.7] 111.8] 110.2 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
RNGY OOF. Pees sas. vecpcgecasescavapsckasarseevcusueevssoescoeen 100.5 99.1 94.8 95.3 96.6 98.6 95.5 93.1 96.0] 100.1 TOMO TOM OS? 
1| Beverages and tobacco................scccscesssscsssscsssececonee { 104.5 104.6 103.9 104.1 104.0 104.0 104.3 104.4 104.4 104.7 105.0 105.1 105.2 
11 BOVGTAQCS eee ca cece cee cy asoatceersssnceii or cevoanianspos una canareseves 103.6} 103.8} 103.7} 104.0} 103.9] 103.9} 104.2} 104.2} 1043} 104.9] 105.2} 105.2] 105.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..............cceese0 4 98.4 98.8 99.5} 100.7} 100.5} 106.1 104.2} 104.5} 1079] 109.5} 114.1 120.2 | 122.9 
2A I CONK ANG WOO cose recte cer ess ecatceenawcuceoveceuli ss sevesaseasevesesecssomes 93.4 94.0 94.4} 100.1 99.3} 113.0} 106.2} 103.2] 108.0] 108.9) 115.7) 123.5) 128.1 
25| Pulp and waste paper................ 92.6 95.3 95.3 93.6 91.9 90.4 90.8 91.9 92.8 93.3 91.9 95.4] 100.8 
28] Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... ws 99.5 99.3 99.7 100.3} 102.9] 103.7} 1043] 108.7] 115.3] 124.2] 134.1 146.9} 146.4 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ..........-.-.-. 102.3 | 103.5] 104.9 99.4 96.8 95.7 95.1 94.8 99.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.3 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 101.6 96.0} 101.7] 106.0} 1065) 101.5] 101.3} 103.3} 1082) 117.3] 1176] 120.9} 119.8 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 98.6 92.6 97.6 103.4 105.6 99.4 100.1 102.3 106.9 114.0 114.5 120.1 119.2 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured...........:cccceccsesseeeeereeeeed 120.5 119.0 130.1 121.5 108.8 114.4 106.2 106.6 113.9 138.0 137.1 123.6 121.8 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ......ccsessceseeeened 100.4 99.0 | 100.1 100.0 99.2 99.2} 100.2] 100.8) 101.1 103.0} 103.6} 104.0} 103.9 
52 BOF GANIC ONONNCAS. 2 5c casinaxsnvaxcqnccacess acvvarenacanenscvosssecsanvord 107.5 105.8 106.4 105.4 106.0 105.4 108.8 111.9 114.0 119.3 120.6 120.5 115.8 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 97.7 98.1 99.0 99.6 99.9 99.6 99.6) 100.6 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 101.5 101.2 102.5 103.1 102.5 101.9 102.3 103.4 103.4 107.2 107.7 107.8 107.1 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 99.2 98.9 99.4 99.0 91.8 91.6 91.2 91.6 91.6 92.7 93.3 93.7 93.4 
57 Plastics in primary fOrmS............:c:ccceceeeeeeeneeeee = 99.5 101.7 106.1 104.3 103.1 102.7 105.6 105.6 105.5 104.4 105.2 106.9 105.8 
58 Plastics in NONPHIMALY FOFMS.....::.:020encssccercacsesseasvaccsensees 100.6 100.8 100.8 101.3 101.4 101.4 101.7 101.7 101.8 102.1 102.4 102.6 102.4 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. ......c:ccccceeeeeeeee 96.7 93.2 92.3 93.3 91.9 91.8 92.3 93.1 93.3 94.3 94.9 95.9 95.9 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 94.1 93.7 94.4 94.9 95.4 95.7 96.5 97.4 97.8 98.9} 101.2] 103.4] 105.5 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.€.S. ..........ccceccceeceessceeceesecesecesend 99.2 99.1 99.2 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 99.2 99.5 99.7 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG PAPErbOard........sesscewsccenssveeecess 93.6 93.2 93.5 93.2 94.9 94.5 94.7 94.2 93.7 94.1 94.5 94.9 95.0 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 97.6 97.5 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.5 98.8 98.9 99.3 
68; Nonferrous metals. Pont thelks) 75.8 78.1 78.0 79.1 80.7 82.0 85.1 87.7 92.3 97.0} 102.6] 106.0 
69| Manufactures of metals, 0.0.8. .....cccceecseeeessteeseeeneeseeees 97.5 97.6 98.3 98.2 98.4 98.5 98.7 99.1 99.5 99.7} 100.0} 100.8} 101.9 
7| Machinery and transport equipment. 95.8 95.7 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.5 95.3 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries.. 100.6} 100.6} 101.4} 1026} 102.5} 102.2} 1024) 1033] 103.6] 104.9) 1064} 106.7) 106.5 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANG:IMACHING! PAWS... se -c.sseccnecesccesesesnsoasess 100.0 100.0 100.8 100.8 100.4 100.2 100.4 100.9 101.2 101.8 102.5 103.2 103.3 
75| Computer equipment and office machines. 82.8 82.1 81.8 80.6 80.6 80.5 78.6 78.5 78.2 78.0 78.0 778 76.9 
76| | Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 89.5 89.4 89.3 88.7 88.8 88.6 87.7 87.5 86.7 86.5 85.4 85.1 84.9 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment. fc 95.5 95.2 95.4 96.1 96.0 96.0 95.9 96.0 95.3 95.4 95.7 95.7 95.1 
GOA VEMNIC OSs vaverstecectcesncereatuanestesocqcsundueuesicaatcevenccseterce 100.6 | 100.7} 100.7} 100.7} 100.7} 100.6} 101.3) 101.4) 101.6] 101.9) 101.9] 102.0) 102.2 
SS as ROOLWOOM i sen tecueraccensetecssscursenanssnceceversenbercnmrnesstataaenensaess 99.6 99.7 | 100.0 99.9 99.8 99.9} 100.0; 100.1 100.1 100.5} 100.5} 100.5] 100.4 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ENCLOPUGAl QOOUS NO: Site scctessscccereccesstecescccccexsavansrocsared 99.6 99.3 | 100.0 | 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.3 99.8 99.9 99.9 | 100.3} 100.0 99.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


45. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


et eee 


2003 2004 
Category T T 
= Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. [ Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
ia = == aT te 
ALL COMMODITIES. ............sessscssssssnsncescsrcnesnsnseseoser 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.8} 100.0} 100.5} 100.8| 101.5] 102.2 | 103.1 | 103.7 
Foods, feeds, and DeverageS..........scccessseeeeeeeeereed 108.5 | 111.8) 111.3] 110.8} 109.4] 115.3] 117.2] 121.4] 122.4] 123.1] 125.7] 130.5] 134.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............4 108.6 112.1 111.2 111.0 109.5 | 116.3 118.4 | 122.8 123.8 | 124.6] 127.2] 132.3] 136.8 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 108.0 110.2 113.1 109.3 109.5 106.5 105.6 107.5 108.5 | 109.5) 111.2] 112.5 | 114.8 
Industrial supplies and materials...........c.ccs00ccceeees 100.1 99.4 | 100.1 99.6! 100.0} 100.2} 101.0) 101.7} 102.5) 105.1 | 106.5] 108.3] 109.4 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials..........| 104.6 | 103.5 104.4 | 104.7 105.5 107.3 113.3 119.0 117.5] 118.6] 1166] 117.2) 115.7 
Fuels and lubricants.. aeons Wustesseves!) 90:3 94.5 97.0 97.0 | 100.4 97.6 97.5 96.4 99.0} 106.1] 106.5] 108.9} 110.3 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials................. 100.7 | 100.2} 100.7} 100.0} 100.1 100.5 | 101.1 101.7} 102.5] 104.7} 106.5] 108.3] 109.7 
Selected building materials............:ceccsccsseseeeseereeees 96.6 96.5 96.3 97.5 98.0 98.4 98.8 99.1 99.5 98.7 | 100.8} 102.1 | 103.0 
(GapitaligGOodSrse.cse.e--esrrenescocreesidesasssacvemdincecstz 98.3 98.3 97.6 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.3 97.3 97.5 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment........... 101.5} 101.5] 101.6] 101.8} 101.6) 101.7| 101.7 | 101.7 | 101.7 102.0 | 101.9 | 102.1 | 101.7 
Nonelectrical MAChINELY.......cccecccecseeeerteeeed 96.6 95.5 94.5 94.6 94.5 94.3 93.9 93.9 94.1 93.9 94.2 94.5 94.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 101.6} 101.5 101.6 | 101.8 101.8} 101.8 101.9 101.9 101.8} 101.9| 102.0} 102.0 | 102.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............+..4 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.6 99.4 99.4 99.8} 100.0 99.9} 100.2} 100.1 | 100.1 | 100.2 
Nondurables, manufactured............. ~ 98.5 98.5 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.5 99.0 99.4 99.2 99.9 99.9 99.8 99.8 
Durables, manufactured............ceeccsssseeeeeeeeeed 99.8 99.9} 100.1 100.2 99.9} 100.1 100.3 | 100.3} 100.3} 100.1 | 100.0} 100.1 | 100.5 
Agricultural COMMOItIES...........s.scsecseeesereeeeeeeeeees 107.9|} 1106] 110.0] 109.9} 1088] 114.7] 117.5] 122.2] 122.7} 123.5 | 125.3 | 129.6 | 133.0 
Nonagricultural commodities. 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.8 99.1 99.8} 100.4) 101.0 | 101.4 


46. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 
2003 2004 
Category ai 
Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. be Mar. | Apr. 
+ —- — ——____—_____;— 

ALL COMMODITIES irc ssvascareccs<csspsrensessoncecsssentevcsessaccu 96.0 95.3 96.2 96.7 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 97.5 99.0 99.4} 100.2} 100.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverageS..............-+ -| 102.5} 101.3) 100.7} 101.5 101.3 101.8 101.9 102.4 | 103.2 103.7 105.2 105.9 107.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............+| 108.9] 107.5 | 107.1 107.7} 107.6; 108.3} 109.0 109.7} 110.9} 112.0) 113.4} 113.1 114.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products... rane 88.4 87.7 86.6 88.0 87.4 87.6 86.3 86.0| 86.0 85.1 86.9 89.8 91.1 
Industrial supplies and materials............:ccc8 seeeeeed 97.6 95.3 98.2} 100.2 | 100.5 98.9 99.5} 100.7| 103.6 | 108.5 | 109.9|) 112.8] 113.6 
Fuels and lubricants.. sites aivcteerasencessncgsh # OOL8 94.9} 100.3) 103.9] 104.2 99.4} 100.1 102.0| 107.2} 116.5 116.9} 120.3] 119.4 
Petroleum and petroleum products Raaegaeeeteaseasee 96.3 91.5 96.4 | 101.4} 103.2 97.2 98.8} 100.9) 106.0} 113.7] 1142] 120.1 119.1 
Paper and paper base StOCKS.........:scscseeesereeeeeene| 93.5 94.1 94.1 93.6 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 94.1 94.2 95.4 96.8 

Materials associated with nondurable 
supplles:and materlals: ities isc.cssrsarscvecaccsevesmcenesasy 103.5 | 102.5} 103.0} 102.9} 102.3} 102.5] 103.4) 1042] 1044] 1047} 104.9] 105.7] 105.3 
Selected building materials.........:cccccccseeeescereneeed 95.4 96.2 96.7/} 101.8} 102.7} 110.3} 109.5} 108.1 108.0) 106.8; 113.6} 1187] 120.4 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 91.7 89.9 92.2 92.2 92.9 93.4 94.4 96.4 99.2 104.5 109.2 114.5 123.1 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............., 97.1 97.3 98.2 97.9 97.3 97.5 97.7 98.1 98.2 98.5 99.2 99.4 99.7 
Capital Goods tirriivesesmrrunenmntrencatrineteecen nematic 93.8 93.6 93.8 93.8 93.6 93.5 93.0 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.1 93.2 92.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. «| 95.6 96.1 96.6 96.8 96.6 95.8 96.2 96.5 96.8 97.4 98.0 98.2 98.1 
Nonelectrical MAChinery.........csssssssecsssssssoresereed 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.3 92.1 92.1 91.4 91.6 91.1 91.2 91.2 91.2 90.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 100.5 | 1006} 100.6; 100.6} 100.6; 100.5| 101.2 101.2 | 101.4} 101.6} 101.7] 101.8] 101.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive............006008 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.7 98.6 98.6 
Nondurables, manufactured...........006 «| 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.7 99.8} 100.0) 100.1 101.1 101.2} 101.2} 101.1 
Durables, manufactured....... il Gut 96.2 96.5 96.3 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.2 96.3 96.2 96.2 96.3 

Nonmanufactured consumer goods 


47. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


(2000 = 100, unless indicated otherwise] 


Category 2001 2002 jh Ba 2003 ile 2004 
Dec. Mar. 

er [ a June Sept. lp Dec. it Mar. June Sept Dec. | Mar. 
Air freight (INDOUNG) i csiteartettvaaicnceri arcivertinenense 95.1 93.9 98.3 100.3 105.9 108.8 109.4 112.9 116.2 
AIP TGIGHE (QUES OUNIG) caceaservearsccersuxel ccevns tes ersiteneccess 97.8 95.9 98.4 97.3 95.4 97.2 95.4 94.9 96.2 
Inbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100).......... - - - - - = z= 100.0 105.1 
Outbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100))... 100.0 99.3 
Ocean liner freight (inbound)... : 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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48. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


a De ee 


Item 2001 2002 2003 2004 
aT f= T 
| Il Ml IV | i} Il IV 1 iT] il IV | 
a + = 
Business 
Output per hour of all persONs............cccccesescesesesseceseeeeee 116.8 TA? 118.2 120.4 122.8 123.3 124.7 125.4 126.4 128.6 131.3 131.9 133.5 
Compensation per, Noutize-..a.:.:cc-csearcascessscesecusscecoee 138.2 139.1 140.1 141.5) 121.8) 142.6) 143.1 143.8; 1455] 147.4] 148.9] 150.3] 152.4 
Real compensation per hOur...........cccccceceeeeeeeeesennees 142559) TAZ 2.951) 1414:20) tat AAS 7a AS-On metas cos eta. Oulm tion 115.65) 10:4 tired 
Unit labor costs = 118.2 118.6 117.6 115.5 215.7 114.7 114.7 11531 114.6 113.4 113.9 114.2 
Unitinonlabor payments... 0. <cctecc.csecececcsteescatvateseceassa|, 107.4 109.6} 109.5} 112.0} 115.0] 115.8} 117.9] 119.3] 120.0] 121.5] 1246] 1248] 125.9 
Implicitipricedeflatoritc-cctecssescescaccet ceseceriserttne acca: 114.1 UTS200) SAAS 25h 1155S 15.35 5.0) 111529) 1165. 116.9) Az Aidiz.63 |e S:0n | edidS-6 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all perSONS..........ccccscecessssesessesceseseaee 116.4 | 117.3} 117.8} 119.8} 1226] 122.8) 124.2 124.9] 126.0) 127.9] 130.8] 131.6] 132.8 


Compensation per hour........ 
Real compensation per hour. 


137.5 | 138.3] 139.3) 140.7] 141.1 141.9/ 1424] 143.2] 1446) 146.3) 148.0) 149.5] 151.2 
ATO) T1177 112-33) 113.6)" 113.59) 143:2 15 112:9)|)" 113:0)) 7 113-4 114.2} 1149] 115.9] 116.1 


UNIUlabDOM COSTS! -...coresccssscscvsscsorsassoavesctccsserseteseseeteces|) VASA ANON dS. 39a dione od Lon 115.6} 1146] 1146] 1148] 1144] 1128/ 113.6| 113.9 

Unit nonlabor payments.. peosenstaasaarstvectnrevcececses (tnt OO.Oule Ade etidt-ON|) ot1S4:|'" 116.95" Adg.6N|) at19:0)|) 121-31 o2 OOS 4 tet oO one leo 127.4 

Implicitiprice ‘deflatorisz...2.-.cescc-2-:sacevcvesecesveccatessess 1146} 115.5] 1156] 1160] 115.8] 1163] 1166] 117.1 T1725) ohtilee 118.2 | 118.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees.........cccececeeseeeseesesees 121.3} 121.9) 122.7] 125.0} 126.4] 128.3] 129.8] 131.4] 132.2] 135.3] 138.4] 139.8] 140.6 

Gompensation {per OUI stscres sesccesescssccnsedessatdecneeeaad : 136.2 | 137.7 | 139.0] 138.1 139.6 | 140.6} 142.0] 143.3) 145.3) 147.1 148.5 | 150.3 


Real compensation per hour. a 110.1 111.0 112.1 isi iai| 111.3 111.6 112.1 112.1 113.5 114.1 115.0 115.4 
sTGtall Unit COSTS -o-ccsce eecceettseeaverstacssbsssccenutevsrexcaesab ores 111.3 112.0 111.3} 111.0 109.6 ; 109.2 109.0 109.0 107.6} 106.6} 106.5] 107.1 
WAIGIADON: COSTS wercaspencantegpaccunninaseenesancntestrnctenrecbesee scree} : 111.8 112.2 111.2 109.3 108.8 | 108.3 108.1 108.4 | 107.4] 1063] 106.2 106.9 
Unit nonlabor costs. 109.8} 111.3) 111.4] 111.9 111.5] 111.5 111.3 | 110.7 108.0 107.4 | 107.5 107.8 
Unit profits................ 91.2 87.2 | .96.4 105.3 112.3} 111.8 116.2 114.0 130.7 143.4 | 147.4) 147.1 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 104.8 104.9} 107.4} 110.1 TU1-7)) 111.63) 11256 111.6 | 114.1 117.0 118.2 118.3 


Irnplicitiprice:deflatOliiccs..anecevessscsacasvercesssccconasctes sess : 109.5} 109.8} 109.9] 1095} 1098} 1094] 109.6] 109.5) 109.6) 109.9; 110.2} 110.7 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PerSONS..........cscsecseeseetseteeseeeeeees 135.0 136.0 137.3 | 140.5 144.0 146.3 148.5 | 149.5 151.4] 152.6 | 156.4 158.2 159.3 

' Compensation per hour «1 138.6 137.4 | 137.5 139.7 141.1 143.3 144.6 | 146.5 149.0 151.2 153.2 155.8 | 158.1 

Real compensation per NOur...............2sseesseceeeeeeeeees 112.9 111.0 110.8 112.7 113.5 114.3 114.7 115.7 116.5 118.0 118.8 119.6 121.4 

WNItlaDONCOStS Sr ccracivereveccsony Aieatectdvccacnsterastmscvvesss|(| hOSe7 |e OF, Olin mt O0s1 99.4 98.0 97.9 97.4 98.0 98.4 99.0 98.0 98.5 99.2 


49. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100] 
Item 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONS..............0cceeeeeeseenseees 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3} 102.2} 105.0} 107.7) 111.0) 112.4 
Output per unit of capital services..... wef 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7) 100.4 99.8} 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
Multifactor productivity... eee 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4) 101.2} 102.5) 103.4) 105.0] 103.9 
(ODE ToT ssar cco attoccc denon ofpchpon Ten CoSdoIer ODO nO DOSER OCO ESSER 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8) 105.2) 110.5) 115.7) 120.4] 120.2 
Inputs: 


Labor input.... 71:9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 103.5) 106.1) 109.0; 110.1} 109.5 
Capital services.......... seve 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0) 104.9) 111.3) 117.9} 124.5} 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input ears aeoH 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 O11 94.6 97.3} 104.0} 107.9} 110.9} 114.7) 115.7 
Capital per hour of all persons... Rvner tease 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5} 101.9} 105.8) 109.7) 114.8} 121.1 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: | 
Output per hour of all perSOns..............00.seeeeeeeeeeeee 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 102.0 104.7 107.1 110.3 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services.. ace 107.6} 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0; 100.4) 100.0} 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
Multifactor productivity 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6) 101.0) 102.2) 102.9} 104.4) 103.3 
QUID UU ccsexccsstversrevsescses cvevovsececcocactesousercscstwnsiasseseocs 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 105.1 110.5} 115.7} 120.2) 120.1 
Inputs: 
[Sabor Iiputinccsressecceorcsescrsteresntvestorsceasaretvereansticeavacsuses | 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 103.6) 106.4) 109.5} 110.6} 110.1 
GaDitaliSOnViCSS ve crecscame-ssttececescccccrrnssaceascoacueteasnesre 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8} 105.1 111.7) 118.5) 125.4] 130.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input. 208 65.5 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.3 97.2| 104.1 108.1 112.4) 115.2) 116.3 
Capital per hour of all PersONS..............seseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6} 101.9] 105.8) 109.7) 115.0} 121.3 
Manufacturing 
: Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns..............seseseeeseeeeeees J 62.0 82.2 84.1 88.6 90.2 93.0 96.5; 103.8; 108.9) 114.0} 118.3) 119.7 
Output per unit of capital services.. ace 97.2 97.5 93.6 95.9 96.9 99.7} 100.6) 101.4) 101.7) 101.7) 101.0 95.1 
Multifactor eee 81.2 93.3 92.4 94.0 95.1 97.3 99.2} 103.1 105.7} 108.7} 111.3) 110.3 
Output... eactewatiiaes 64.3 83.2 81.5 85.5 88.3 92.9 96.9} 105.6) 110.5) 114.7) 117.4) 112.1 
Inputs: : 
HIOUES OF All DEL SOMSs5.cc:-et-cssesonescersssvesceesasdecsesersecarcsera 103.7} 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9) 100.4; 101.7; 101.5} 100.7 99.2 99.6 
Capital services...... aes 66.1 85.3 87.1 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4) 104.1 108.7} 112.8; 116.2} 117.9 
ERY rc arsctsviceacenatvacwee-o 0x3 raed 86.1 93.1 93.2 93.1 96.6 99.9} 102.3 97.5| 100.6} 102.9) 104.3 98.9 
Nonenergy materials..............+ 5 63.9 77.5 78.5 83.5 86.5 90.3 93.1 101.9] 107.5) 107.9} 106.9; 105.5 


65.8 84.7 84.6 92.0 92.9 96.0; 100.4) 103.9) 103.1 105.4) 106.5 97.7 
79.2 89.1 88.3 90.9 92.8 95.5 97.7; 102.4) 104.6; 105.5} 105.5) 101.6 


Purchased business services... 
Combined units of all factor inputs.. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


50. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 | 2003 
4 | | 4 oat, =} 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.......sccseeseessceeeeseeeseeeeees 48.7 66.0 79.0 94.4 101.7 104.5 106.5 109.3 112.4 115.7 118.3 124.0 129.6 
Compensation PeriNOUn. waccscecnsonccavensveanwercwessenenes 13.8 23.5 54.0 90.5} 106.0 109.5 113.0 119.7 125.4 134.2 139.7 147.8 147.9 
Real compensation per NOUr.........:cccceeeeeeeseeeseeeeeues 60.5 78.4 88.9 96.1 98.9 99.5 100.5 105.0 107.8 111.6 113.0 113.7 (iS 
Unit labor costs : 28.4 35.6 68.4 95.9| 104.3} 104.8) 106.1 109.5} 111.6) 116.0) 118.1 115.2) 114.1 
Unit nonlaborPAayMOMtS.< i ccsceccverscrrecassrcrvevtestemnsecess 24.9 SiS 61.3 93.9) 108.2} 111.9} 113.9} 109.9/ 109.2} 107.2} 109.5} 117.0; 123.0 
Implicitiorice: deflatOfsccsau ccxactesesceracerecovcrcncncasa eres 27.1 34.1 65.8 95.1 105.7; 107.4; 109.0) 109.7} 110.7} 112.7} 114.9 115.8) 117.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS........cssesseceeeeeneereeneeeneeees 51.6 67.7 80.3 94.4 102.1 104.7 106.4 109.2 112.2 115.3 117.8 123.6 129.1 
Compensation) pen NOUtc-7.....-sevesyerscetecue sovxeeereecep act 14.4 23.6 54.2 90.3] 106.0} 109.4; 112.8| 119.4) 124.9} 133.7; 138.9) 142.1 147.0 
Real compensation per hour. Ravanaaasecvoss <i 63.0 78.8 89.2 95.9 98.9 99.4 100.3) 104.7) 107.3) 111.2) 112.4 113.2} 114.4 


27.9 34.9 67.5 95.6} 103.8} 104.5} 106.0} 109.3} 111.3) 116.0} 118.0 115.0) 113.9 
24.3 31.1 60.4 93.6} 109.2) 112.1 114.6} 110.9; 110.8) 108.8) 111.1 119.0; 124.8 


Unit labor Costs... 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 


[mPliGOTICS GO tlALO Niner acscsectnsaveca-haerstavearPhareassisitents 26.6 33.5 64.9 94.9} 105.8} 107.3) 109.1 109.9} 111.1 113.3) 115.4) 116.4) 117.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPIOYCES........cccseesesseeeseeseseeed 56.6 70.4 81.0 95.5} 103.4) 107.1 109.8; 112.8; 116.4) 120.6) 122.7) 128.9) 136.3 

Compensation Der HOU le mrssenrescexcseconesentewaraieccernecctsat 16.1 25.6 57.0 91.0 105.4) 108.4 1a iP 117.9 123.3 131.7 137.0 140.1 145.9 


Realicompensation per NOU nc<--.cceses:sqcessr--coeessewen 70.3 85.3 93.8 96.7 98.3 98.5 99.3} 103.4) 105.9} 109.5; 110.8; 111.5) 113.5 
Total Unit COStS....... eee 3 26.9 35.1 68.8 95.4] 101.8} 100.9} 101.2} 103.2) 104.6) 108.0) 111.2} 109.4) 107.4 
Unit labor costs...... «| 28.4 36.3 70.4 95.3; 102.0) 101.2) 101.7; 104.5) 106.0) 109.2; 111.6; 108.6] 107.0 
Unit nonlabor costs 23.0 31.7 64.5 97.1 101.3 99.9 99.8 99.9 101.0 104.8; 110.2 111.5} 108.4 
Unit PNOFHS,f,ccccrseceareacss 49.5 43.7 66.5 96.7; 136.9) 149.9} 154.4) 137.5} 129.8] 109.3 91.4) 111.4) 134.2 


Unit nonlabor payments.. 30.1 34.9 65.1 97.0} 110.8} 113.3} 114.4 109.9) 108.7) 106.1 105.2} T1715) “T1533 


IMpHGit DMC AS falOlcncnncerncmacienAeatcessessaneeweeesss-ae2 28.9 35.9 68.6) 95.9} 104.9) 105.3) 105.9} 106.3} 106.9) 108.1 109.5; 109.6; 109.8 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS.........:sesseccecsereeeecceseseeeeeee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9 110.1 113.9 117.9 123.5; 128.2 134.2 137.1 147.1 154.6 
Compensation per NOU.<.......cceveccssssascseetsseensosarcers 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.1; 107.7} 109.9) 112.0) 1188) 123.8! 135.0} 138.3) 143.8] 151.9 | 
Real compensation per hour. -| 65.0 79.2 91.4 95.7; 100.5 99.8 99.7} 104.2; 106.3) 112.3} 111.8 114.5) 118.2 ' 
UIT ONI COSTS. repsasecaeniteapceenzuasnepescxebnancoeayereneatnn deed| wooo, 43.8 79.3 97.0 97.8 96.5 95.0 96.2 96.6} 100.6) 100.8 97.8 98.2 

Unit MOnlabOnDAVMCMNSc.navaasmussasarcnceeayscertesscsssevasseee 26.8 29.3 80.2} 101.1 107.6} 110.4) 110.5) 104.1 105.0} 107.0) 105.8 = - 
Implicitipnice etal «i cencvenssvscsavennscscssecsiedcassetes i 79.9 99.5} 103.9 105.2 104.6 101.1] 101.8 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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51. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


[1997=100] 
NAICS lL Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
Mining 

21 MIITING......00ccceeseceeereecesecessecerseeeesstssessrseseseeed 86.1 86.9 95.4 96.3 99.6} 101.8) 101.8} 100.0} 103.5) 111.1 109.2 | 107.4 
211 Oilfandigas extractOn seman: =. coat. secei es ccecdee ieee: 78.4 78.8 81.9 85.1 90.3 95.5 98.9} 100.0} 101.6} 1079| 1145] 116.6 
212 Mining, except oil and gaS..............c00ccceeeeeeeeeees 79.3 80.0 86.8 89.9 93.0 94.0 96.0} 100.0} 104.6 105.9 106.8 109.0 
2121 Coallmining:ccenescecevescccsee 68.1 69.3 75.3 79.9 83.9 88.2 94.9} 100.0; 1065) 110.3} 115.8) 114.4 
2122 | Metal ore mining 79.9 82.7 91.7} 102.2} 104.1 98.5 95.3} 100.0} 109.5} 112.7] 124.4] 131.8 
2123 | Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... 92.3 89.5 96.1 93.6 96.9 97.3 97.1 100.0; 101.2] 101.2 96.2 99.4 

Utilities 
2211 Power generation and supply................2.c00e00008 71.2 73.8 744 78.7 83.0 88.6 95.5} 100.0} 103.8) 104.1 107.0} 106.4 
2212 | Natural gas distribution.............000..cccceceeceeeeeees 71.4 72.7 75.8 79.8 82.2 89.0 96.1 100.0 99.1 103.1 113.4] 110.2 
Manufacturing 
3111 AN Mah (OOO iow ax2 9 ape orc aeersses e vereane eo 90.1 89.3 90.2 90.2 87.3 94.0 87.5} 100.0} 109.4} 109.5] 109.7} 127.2 
3112 | Grain and oilseed milling 89.0 91.3 91.2 94.0 94.8 99.1 91.4] 100.0} 107.6) 114.1 112.5] 117.4 
3113 | Sugar and confectionery products 91.0 93.8 90.6 92.6 93.9 94.2 98.3; 100.0) 104.0) 107.2} 112.1 109.8 
3114 Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty....... 86.4 89.7 90.7 93.9 95.0 97.2 98.2] 100.0} 1068] 1085} 109.9] 117.2 
S1i15: ay Dairy PrOdUCtS zc. Seseer-s-seasestoonnee se actesrens ak caccss 90.9 92.1 95.5 94.0 95.5 99.0 98.2} 100.0 99.2 94.5 96.1 96.3 
3116 | Animal slaughtering and processing..................4 94.6 97.0} 101.6} 101.0 97.6 98.7 94.4} 100.0 99.9} 100.4} 101.9] 102.8 
3117 | Seafood product preparation and packaging... T7253) 12.0)" 10:33) SO a4 108.4; 116.2} 100.0} 117.0} 130.2] 137.6} 147.3 
3118 | Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing -| 92.6 92.2 95.4 96.0 96.7 99.7 97.8| 100.0} 103.6) 105.5} 105.2) 106.2 
S119) | (Otherifood products: c2. << sszcescccercletsoesecseareersacssd 92.0 93.6 96.0} 102.9} 100.3] 101.2} 103.1} 100.0] 107.0} 1088] 110.3} 103.4 
3121 Beverages 86.5 90.0 93.7 93.1 97.7 99.6| 101.2} 100.0 98.6 92.4 90.7 91.8 
3122 | Tobacco and tobacco products..............0:0cccce6 81.4 77.3 79.6 73.7 89.8 97.5 99.4} 100.0 98.1 92.1 98.0} 100.0 
3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills................:0000ccce0004 73.9 74.7 80.1 84.6 87.2 92.0 98.7| 100.0; 102.2] 104.6} 1026) 110.5 
3132 Fabrics Ml Sioett oe sc ascsyeuveveccsascessctgaswareseteteecsess 75.0 77.7 81.5 85.0 91.9 95.8 98.0; 100.0} 103.9] 109.8} 110.2| 109.1 
3133 | Textile and fabric finishing mills.... 81.7 80.4 83.7 86.0 87.8 84.5 85.0} 100.0} 100.6} 101.7} 104.0} 109.7 
3141 Fexdle furnishings MillS ie. 20scs.ceeeee=ssese-sest ren aaee 88.1 88.6 92.8 93.7 90.0 92.5 93.2] 100.0 99.9} 101.2) 106.6} 106.9 
3149 | Other textile product Mills.............eeeeeeeseseeereeees 91.1 89.9 92.0 90.2 94.7 95.8 96.3) 100.0 97.0} 110.5} 110.5) 105.0 
3151 Apparel knitting mills 85.6 88.7 93.5} 102.6} 1045] 109.5) 122.0} 100.0 96.6} 102.0) 110.4} 108.2 
3152 Cut and sew apparel 70.1 72.0 73.2 76.6 80.4 85.5 90.7} 100.0} 104.0} 118.8] 127.8 131.8 
3159 Accessories and other apparel.................0:200e0e4 100.9 97.3 98.7 99.0 104.6] 112.4 112.6; 100.0; 110.8) 103.3} 1049; 114.8 
3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing............... 60.8 56.6 76.7 83.1 75.9 78.6 91.5| 100.0 98.0/ 101.6} 110.0] 109.7 
LOC ROOWORMN ee sca sec rccortngecvaiuersdssuce-cucaccasserersstwenad 777A 74.7 83.1 81.7 90.4 95.6| 103.4} 100.0) 100.9] 116.8} 124.1 142.7 
3169 | Other leather products...............::s:sceseeeeeeeeeeeee 102.5} 100.2 97.0 94.3 80.0 73.2 79.7| 100.0} 109.2] 100.4} 107.6) 114.1 
3211 Sawmills and wood preservation.............:::00000+ 79.2 81.6 86.1 82.6 85.1 91.0 96.2; 100.0} 1008) 105.4} 106.5] 109.0 
3212 Plywood and engineered wood products............ 102.3} 107.4} 114.7] 109.1 105.8/ 101.8; 101.2} 100.0} 105.6 99.9} 100.6) 104.8 
3219 | Other Wood products................:cccccsssesnsrnesesess 105.4} 104.7} 104.2) 103.0 99.2) 100.3] 100.7} 100.0); 101.6} 105.3) 104.0} 104.7 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills..............0.:.0. 88.5 88.1 92.2 92.6 97.4] 101.9 97.4} 100.0} 103.0) 111.3} 115.6) 117.2 
3222 | Converted paper products...............cccceceeeeeereeed 90.4 93.5 93.5 96.3 97.5 97.0 98.2} 100.0); 102.5} 101.5] 101.8] 100.9 
3231 Printing and related support activities................. 96.7 95.4} 101.4] 100.2 98.4 98.8 99.6} 100.0} 1005] 103.5} 105.0] 105.7 
3241 Petroleum and coal products. “ 76.7 75.8 79.1 84.6 85.7 90.2 94.8; 100.0} 102.2) 108.0} 113.2) 112.2 
3251 BasiciCnemical S:ecceccrssstnestessecv cles xecccss Sete seekc se 91.5 90.2 89.5 90.0 95.2 92.4 90.1} 100.0) 102.7} 114.8} 118.4] 111.0 
3252 Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers...................0 75.7 74.8 80.7 83.8 93.4 95.9 93.3} 100.0) 105.4] 108.9} 108.1 103.8 
3253 | Agricultural chemicals 84.6 81.0 81.3 85.6 87.4 90.7 92.1 100.0 98.8 87.6 91.4 91.1 
3254 Pharmaceuticals and medicines...............:-::0008 91.4 92.7 88.1 88.1 92.4 96.3 99.9} 100.0 92.9 94.6 93.4 97.3 
3255 Paints, coatings, and adhesiveS...............-.0:0008+ 85.1 85.9 87.6 90.9 94.1 92.7 98.3} 100.0 99.1 98.8 98.5} 102.1 
3256 Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries.......... 83.2 84.2 83.4 87.0 88.6 93.9 95.7 100.0 96.6 91.2 99.3 102.6 
| 

3259 | Other chemical products and preparations......... 76.6 78.0 84.7 90.6 92.6 94.4 94.2 | 100.0 99.4) 109.2} 120.0) 111.3 
3261 PIASHCS | PROGUCTS i cceccccnce as cu ctsev-corececnapeetaeeo-ceo4 84.7 86.3 90.4 91.7 94.4 94.4 97.0] 100.0} 1034] 109.3} 111.3) 113.1 
3262 Rubber products.............-.++ se 83.0 83.9 84.8 90.3 90.2 92.9 94.3} 100.0} 100.5] 101.4] 103.8} 104.1 
3271 Clay products and refractories..............:.::0222000 89.2 87.4 91.5 91.8 96.6 97.3} 102.7] 100.0} 101.1 103.4 | 103.5 97.6 
S272 )\\Glassandiglass products.20-..s.cec.ses: vancccspareen 4 80.0 79.3 84.5 86.1 87.6 88.7 96.7} 100.0) 102.6} 108.6 | 109.8; 105.2 
3273 Cement and concrete products...............:02:eceee 95.0 93.7 94.9 96.5 95.0 98.2} 100.6; 100.0} 1034} 104.3} 100.4 97.1 
3274 Lime and gypsum products.......... 84.1 82.7 88.5 90.1 87.8 88.8 92.4) 100.0) 113.1 102.7 97.0} 100.1 
3279 Other nonmetallic mineral products......... ah 79.8 81.4 90.2 89.3 90.5 91.7 96.5} 100.0 98.8 95.5 95.6 96.8 
3311 Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy production..... 69.6 67.2 74.1 81.7 87.2 89.7 94.1 100.0} 101.7) 106.5} 108.5] 106.7 
3312 Steel products from purchased stee...............--+. 83.7 86.2 89.6 95.8) 100.0} 100.2} 100.2; 100.0} 100.2 94.0 96.1 97.0 
3313 | Alumina and aluminum production..............22.26 91.9 93.3 96.8 96.0{ 100.3 96.8 95.9} 100.0} 101.1 104.3 97.8 96.9 
3314 Other nonferrous metal production....................] 95.7 95.8 98.7| 101.8 105.1 103.0 105.6{ 100.0} 111.1 108.8 103.1 100.5 
BSUS “|OUR OS eek acnasaecetud.-asceseere 85.1 84.4 85.7 89.7 91.4 93.1 96.2} 100.0; 101.5] 104.7) 103.8} 109.4 
3321 Forging and stamping..... 88.6 86.5 91.7 94.6 93.7 94.2 97.6| 100.0} 103.7) 110.9} 121.3) 121.8 
3322 | Cutlery and hand tools 85.1 85.4 87.2 91.7 94.4 97.8} 104.4; 100.0} 100.0} 107.8} 105.8| 110.2 
3323 | Architectural and structural metals...................-4 87.8 89.2 92.6 93.4 95.1 93.8 94.2} 100.0} 101.0} 101.8} 101.0 | 100.7 
3324 Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers. 90.4 92.6 95.3 94.8 100.5 97.8 100.7; 100.0} 101.3 98.9 97.7; 98.2 
GOD NFIGVCWAI Ova razrece etna ccna Se neatlccruet ates te cscanrevenes 84.4 83.8 86.9 89.6 95.7 97.3} 102.6] 100.0} 101.0; 106.5} 115.8 114.6 
3326 | Spring and wire produCts................:cccccsseeeeeeeee 85.2 88.4 90.9 95.3 91.5 99.5} 102.8} 100.0} 111.6} 1129) 1146) 110.6 
3327 | Machine shops and threaded products.... 78.8 79.6 87.2 86.9 91.5 98.8| 100.0} 100.0 99.3} 103.8} 107.3) 107.4 


See note 
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51. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


[1997 = 100} es 
NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 2000 | 2001 
3328 | Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals | 61.6] 779| 867| 917] 964| 1026 | 40281 100.0| 101.5| 1013] 1058] 1047 
3329 | Other fabricated metal products 86.6 85.9 90.5|= 92.0 94.9 97.0 98.7| 100.0} 102.2} 100.2| 100.7 98.0 
3331 Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery 82.9 77.3 79.6 84.1 91.0 95.7 96.0} 100.0/ 104.3 95.1 101.2 99.5 
3332 Industrial machinery 80.6 81.1 79.5 84.9 90.0 97.9 98.8 | 100.0 94.4} 105.2| 129.7} 104.6 
3333 | Commercial and service industry machinery 91.6 89.8 96.6) 101.9] 101.2} 103.2) 106.5} 100.0 107.8} 111.3} 101.6 94.4 
3334 HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 88.8 88.2 90.8 93.8 97.3 96.6 97.8} 100.0 106.6 110.4 108.3 110.8 
3335 | Metalworking machinery 85.3 82.2 89.3 89.2 93.9 98.9 98.1 100.0 99.0; 100.4} 106.4; 102.0 
3336 | Turbine and power transmission equipment 85.0 84.4 81.2 84.7 93.2 92.0 97.8 | 100.0 106.4} 113.2) 116.9] 130.1 
3339 Other general purpose machinery 86.0 85.2 85.2 89.9 91.5 94.5 95.0 100.0 103.1 105.6 113.0 109.4 
3341 Computer and peripheral equipment 14.3 15.8 20.6 27.9 35.9 51.2 72.6 100.0 138.7 190.3 | 225.2| 237.0 
3342 | Communications equipment 47.3 49.3 59.3 62.1 70.1 74.6 84.3] 100.0} 102.7] 134.0) 165.5] 155.2 
3343 | Audio and video equipment 75.5 82.8 92.1 98.8; 108.5] 140.0} 104.7} 100.0} 103.1 116.2 | 123.3] 126.3 
3344 Semiconductors and electronic components 21.4 24.5 29.6 34.1 43.1 63.4 81.8 100.0 125.3 174.5| 233.3] 231.6 
3345 Electronic instruments 76.0 80.4 83.0 85.8 88.8 96.7 97.6| 100.0; 101.3} 105.0} 114.2) 116.0 
3346 | Magnetic media manufacturing and reproduction 86.6 91.2 93.0 96.8} 106.1 106.7} 103.8} 100.0} 105.4; 1068) 104.0 98.6 
3351 Electric lighting equipment 87.2 88.4 93.7 90.7 94.5 92.1 95.4; 100.0} 103.7; 102.4) 101.8) 105.4 
3352 | Household appliances 76.5 76.6 82.4 89.0 95.1 92.8 93.3} 100.0} 105.2} 1044] 117.6] 122.6 
3353 | Electrical equipment 73.5 72.7 78.7 85.7 88.9 98.0} 100.1 100.0 99.6 98.8) 100.6} 100.9 
3359 Other electrical equipment and components 75.3 74.3 81.7 86.9 89.5 92.1 95.9 100.0 105.6 115.1 120.6 113.7 
3361 Motor vehicles 86.0 82.4 91.2 89.8 90.2 88.6 91.0; 100.0] 113.2) 123.2] 110.4] 108.9 
3362 Motor vehicle bodies and trailers 75.9 71.7 88.2 96.3 97.8 97.2 98.5; 100.0 102.5} 103.2 98.6 99.4 
3363 Motor vehicle parts 75.7 74.7 82.6 88.6 91.8 92.4 93.1 100.0 104.8 110.5 112.6 114.7 
3364 | Aerospace products and parts 87.7 92.0 94.0 98.1 93.7 93.7 98.0; 100.0} 118.5} 118.1 101.0] 114.8 
3365 Railroad rolling stock 77.2 80.0 81.1 82.3 83.1 82.0 80.9} 100.0) 102.9} 116.0] 117.7] 124.7 
3366 | Ship and boat building 99.7 92.7 98.6 | 101.4 99.0 93.2 94.1 100.0; 100.3) 112.3} 120.1 119.9 
3369 Other transportation equipment 62.6 62.1 88.3 99.7 93.3 92.8 99.8; 100.0 110.6 113.1 131.0 146.9 
3371 Household and institutional furniture 87.7 88.1 92.8 93.7 93.9 97.0 99.4 100.0 102.5 103.5 102.6 106.1 
3372 | Office furniture and fixtures 80.9 78.8 86.3 88.0 83.4 84.5 85.6 | 100.0} 100.3 98.5} 100.2 97.1 
3379 Other furniture-related products 88.1 88.6 88.4 90.5 93.6 94.5 96.7 100.0 107.2 102.5 100.1 105.3 
3391 Medical equipment and supplies 81.2 83.1 88.1 91.1 90.8 95.0} 100.0} 100.0 108.9; 109.6| 114.2 119.0 
3399 Other miscellaneous manufacturing 90.2 90.7 90.0 92.3 93.1 96.0 99.6 | 100.0 102.1 105.3} 113.1 110.9 
Wholesale trade 
42 Wholesale trade 78.3 79.5 86.5 89.6 91.4 93.1 95.9 100.0 104.8 111.6 114.7 116.6 
423 Durable goods 65.6 66.1 75.0 80.4 84.2 88.5 93.5} 100.0; 106.3) 1166) 121.2] 119.7 
4231 Motor vehicles and parts 76.6 73.3 82.2 88.0 94.1 93.6 94.9 100.0 104.7 119.8 114.0 114.1 
4232 Furniture and furnishings 82.4 87.2 92.0 95.9 93.3 96.8 97.0} 100.0 97.5} 100.8} 105.5} 105.4 
4233 Lumber and construction supplies 115.0} 113.2 119.6} 113.9 112.0 103.6 102.9 100.0 102.9 104.9 101.7 108.6 
4234 | Commercial equipment 32.7 36.1 46.6 $4.3 58.4 72.1 85.3} 100.0 122.4/ 150.2| 160.6) 158.9 
4235 | Metals and minerals 108.1 109.1 116.0} 117.4} 1143] 103.8} 104.0} 100.0; 102.4 96.0 99.1 101.9 
4236 Electric goods 47.4 48.2 51.9 59.6 68.6 79.6 88.0; 100.0) 105.9} 126.2} 151.7] 148.1 
4237 Hardware and plumbing 96.3 93.3 | 102.6 99.8; 105.8; 101.0) 100.6; 100.0} 103.5] 107.8; 111.1 102.6 
4238 Machinery and supplies 76.2 72.0 778 82.6 84.1 88.8 93.4 | 100.0 104.2 101.4} 104.1 102.7 
4239 Miscellaneous durable goods 91.8 98.7 114.1 114.9 107.3 100.0 101.4 100.0 101.8 112.6 116.7 116.1 
424 Nondurable goods 98.2 99.6} 103.0} 102.8; 101.6 99.6 99.2} 100.0} 102.8) 104.1 103.5 | 106.9 
4241 Paper and paper products 81.3 85.7 96.8 O7.5| 101.7 99.1 96.6; 100.0} 100.5} 105.6) 105.5] 109.0 
4242 Druggists' goods 84.7 89.2 93.9 90.9 94,2 96.4 98.8} 100.0 99.6) 101.7 96.8} 101.2 
4243 | Apparel and piece goods 104.9} 104.2} 100.7 98.2 104.2 92.5 99.1 100.0} 104.1 103.5 | 102.6} 102.4 
4244 Grocery and related products 96.6 98.4 103.8 105.2 103.3 103.0 99.9 100.0 101.9 103.6 105.2 109.4 
4245 Farm product raw materials 75.9 80.9 80.9 80.0 TTS 85.7 89.6} 100.0} 100.4) 114.3] 119.0} 120.1 
4246 | Chemicals 107.3} 106.7) 112.6) 110.1 110.6} 102.2} 100.1 100.0 99.3 98.0 95.8 93.7 
4247 Petroleum 97.4} 107.1 118.3) 1192] 115.9} 108.7} 105.9] 100.0] 115.0} 1120] 1089] 108.4 
4248 | Alcoholic beverages 109.4} 111.2} 107.4} 105.5] 105.9) 102.4] 104.4] 100.0| 109.6] 110.0} 111.0} 111.5 | 
4249 Miscellaneous nondurable goods 107.2 98.1 93.8 97.5 94.8 96.1 98.7 100.0 101.7 99.6 106.2 104.2 | 
42511 | Business to business electronic markets 69.2 70.7 78.5 83.1 86.8 89.1 94.3} 100.0} 1043) 123.4) 143.3] 168.9 
42512 | Wholesale trade agents and brokers Tia 74.5 83.5 87.3 89.2 92.9 97.8; 100.0} 1049) 1105] 1165] 114.2 
Retail trade 
44-45 | Retail trade 83.8 84.0 87.5 90.2 93.5 95.0 98.0} 100.0; 104.3} 110.0] 114.4] 117.4 
441 Motor vehicle and parts dealers 90.1 88.8 92.9 94.2 97.1 97.2 98.9| 100.0} 1026] 106.4} 107.4} 109.1 
4411 Automobile dealers 91.9 90.7 94.6 95.8 97.9 97.1 98.9/ 100.0} 102.6] 106.4} 106.9 108.0 
4412 | Other motor vehicle dealers 72.7 75.6 82.6 87.7 92.9 93.0 98.6; 100.0) 106.0} 113.0] 108.6 112.4 
4413 | Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores 87.3 86.3 91.4 92.4 97.0 99.0 98.8} 100.0} 105.7] 110.0] 112.0 109.3 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores 81.3 81.7 88.8 88.9 90.8 94.4 99.5 100.0 101.7 109.5 115.5 116.5 
4421 Furniture stores 82.1 83.5 88.9 89.0 88.9 92.5 97.8} 100.0} 102.1 108.2 114.8 1192 
4422 Home furnishings stores 79.9 79.0 88.4 88.5 93.2 96.6} 101.7) 100.0} 101.3} 111.2 116.6 113.5 
443 Electronics and appliance stores 45.1 48.4 56.1 64.7 77.0 88.8 94.7/ 100.0} 123.8] 153.6 180.1 202.7 


Building material and garden supply stores 


See note at end of table. 
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{1997=100) 
NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
i 
4441 Building material and supplies dealers............... 83.6 81.1 85.2 89.6 95.3 95.1 97.8} 100.0 107-6: ]/ 193251)" 11:85) 115-2 
4442 Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 75.6 78.6 81.5 82.6 87.7 87.7 97.6 100.0} 101.3} 103.7} 1085] 119.7 
445 Food and beverage stores............ 108.8) 108.3] 1088; 106.8) 105.3] 103.1 100.7 | 100.0 99.9] 103.6] 105.1 107.7 
4451 Grocery stores.............. -| 107.9} 108.0} 1084] 107.0) 105.7} 103.5} 101.0} 100.0} 100.3] 104.3} 104.9} 107.5 
4452 Specialty tOOd:SlOLOS 22 =. tock: cresexace sass hese asc sevae 141.4} 132.3) 128.7) 121.0] 114.1 107.3 98.3} 100.0 94.7 99.4] 105.3] 110.8 
4453 Beer, wine and liquor stores...................20s000000- 100.1 100.2) 101.0 94.4 92.9 96.2; 103.1 100.0} 105.8 99.8} 111.1 110.4 
446 Health and personal care stores...................... | 92.9 92.3 91.3 92.6 92.3 93.1 95.7 100.0) 103.9} 106.9} 111.5] 112.4 
447 Ap 88.5 89.3 92.2 95.9 99.1 101.5} 100.3} 100.0} 105.6) 110.6} 106.5} 110.0 
448 70.2 Tks 75.9 79.4 83.7 91.6 98.1 100.0] 105.4} 112.9] 120.3) 123.7 
4481 Clothing!storesscrc.. crc.,2.02 eer teen eee 69.8 72.2 78.0 80.0 82.5 90.7 97.4} 100.0] 106.7} 113.4} 120.9] 125.3 
AAS24G)|SHOG SIOLOSsa..ccscassasaesaessoevaccen teacceacnecnseteee 73.7 73.1 78.2 79.2 88.3 93.7] 102.4} 100.0 97.8] 104.9} 109.6] 115.8 
4483 Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores....... 68.6 64.5 65.0 PA 85.0 94.1 97.3 100.0 107.7 119.2 128.6 124.1 
451 Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores 81.2 86.1 84.1 84.7 88.4 92.7 95.4; 100.0} 108.2) 114.1 120.8} 124.4 
4511 Sporting goods and musical instrument stores 79.6 85.6 82.4 83.0 86.8 92.3 93.9} 100.0) 112.2] 119.6] 129.2 131.4 
4512 Book, periodical, and music stores.................6.5. 84.4 86.8 87.4 88.1 91.4 93.5 98.2 100.0 101.2 104.1 105.7 110.8 
452 General merchandise stores...................20c02e00es 75.3 79.0 83.0 88.5 90.6 92.1 96.9} 100.0} 105.1 113.0} 120.1 124.3 
4521 Department Stores: -cvcsces sss ras-xsaceensxcaveccces: seeced 84.1 88.3 91.6 95.0 95.1 94.5 98.3] 100.0} 100.8; 104.3) 106.5) 104.1 
4529 Other general merchandise stores....................+ 61.5 64.8 69.6 77.9 82.7 87.5 94.5} 100.0 113.5) 129.6] 146.2 162.6 
453 Miscellaneous store retailers = 68.0 65.4 74.0 80.4 87.8 89.5 95.6{ 100.0} 106.8} 107.7} 109.2) 107.7 
4531 BUONISUG eave a sapep cates ah asee aaseepasetks rckUseonteannsaeecay 75.2 76.0 85.1 91.4 85.4 83.5 96.1 100.0 101.2 117.3 115.6 121.1 
4532 Office supplies, stationery and gift stores......... 62.0 63.5 71.8 77.9 89.2 90.9 93.4} 100.0) 111.1 114.6] 122.0) 136.1 
4533 Used merchandise stores.............. 80.8 79.0 87.8 88.6 86.9 89.9 96.9 100.0 111.3] 105.9] 1126); 103.6 
4539 Other miscellaneous store retailers. To, 65.9 74.5 81.4 90.3 90.6 97.8} 100.0 103.6 | 100.3 97.2 84.4 
454 INonStore/tetallersitse.cs....<c-vsesccstcccccewncsens : 55.3 56.2 62.2 66.5 75.3 80.1 91.5} 100.0 113.4) 126.6} 155.0} 161.8 
4541 Electronic shopping and mail-order houses......... 43.5 46.7 50.6 58.3 62.9 71.9 84.4 100.0 118.2 141.5 159.8 177.5 
4542 Vending machine operators................cceeseeeeeeeed 97.6 95.8 95.1 92.8 94.1 89.3 96.9} 100.0 114.1 119.8} 131.2} 115.0 
4543 Direct selling establishments.................::c:cceeeee 83.2 80.0 87.4 87.2 99.9 98.4} 105.4} 100.0 96.7 92:2)| 7 1:10:05) 10535 
Transportation and warehousing 
481 Air transportation.. saee 775 78.2 81.4 84.7 90.8 95.3 98.8} 100.0 97.6 98.2 98.2 91.9 
482111 | Line-haul railroads...................eeeee eee 69.8 15.3 82.3 85.7 88.6 92.0 98.4 100.0 102.1 107.5 115.4 123.1 
48412 | General freight trucking, long-distance.. ; 88.5 92.5 97.5 95.6 98.1 95.4 95.7} 100.0 99.1 102.1 105.2 103.3 
491 UISsPOStalISeNVICOkrcacesceenncecsssauunceseeeessepecncost 96.1 95.8 96.5 99.0 98.5 98.3 96.7} 100.0} 101.4] 102.4} 104.9} 106.1 
Information 
$111 Newspaper, book, and directory publishers....... 97.2 95.8 95.3 94.9 92.8 93.3 92.8} 100.0} 105.1 109.4} 110.3| 107.6 
$112 Software Publishers: cxstece <thee weveneave-ceesnen-sesease 41.3 44.2 61.6 68.5 79.1 83.2 93.7; 100.0) 115.7] 115.5} 111.1 109.4 
51213 Motion picture and video exhibition. 113.5 113.0 108.2 107.8 105.8 101.5 100.8 100.0 99.8 102.0 106.5 104.6 
5151 Radio and television broadcasting....................5 100.9 101.1 103.2 102.4 106.1 106.3 103.1 100.0 100.6 101.8 103.4 98.2 
5152 Cable and other subscription programming....... 102.1 97.6 99.3 96.8 95.4 98.1 96.2} 100.0) 100.1 99.4 95.9 91.7 
5171 Wired telecommunications Carriers.............0...068 65.5 70.8 76.8 81.7 85.8 90.6 97.5 100.0] 106.9} 1146} 122.3] 124.3 
5172 Wireless telecommunications carriers................ 76.0 73.5 85.6 94.8 97.1 98.3 103.0 100.0 114.2 133.9] 138.2 171.6 
Finance and insurance 
S221 Commercial banking i ..r.2:s:-scecc-ecscaedvecerssasseeas 80.7 83.2 83.4 90.2 92.7 95.9 99.1 100.0 98.4] 101.5] 105.1 102.3 
Real estate and rental 
and leasing 
SoZ | PASSCNGShCamrGntalccczsessss<csece-oesc-ceseaccssavasese | 89.8 97.8} 104.4] 106.1 107.9} 101.1 108.9} 100.0} 102.1 114.4] 113.3] 113.4 
53212 | Truck, trailer and RV rental and leasing.............. 72.2 73.1 70.9 76.2 83.0 91.2 97.1 100.0! 104.7} 1088] 104.8) 102.9 
Professional, scientific, and technical 
services 
AdVentisingiaGenCleS:. nuns: svaxenacesseusxchencassovorves 79.8 74.5 86.1 89.5 90.1 88.6 96.5} 100.0 94.3) 111.2] 116.7] 118.1 
54181 Accomodation and food services 
Traveler accommodations.............22-.essseeeeeeseees 102.8} 100.2} 108.7) 105.5) 108.0) 107.2} 105.4} 100.0} 100.3) 102.2) 107.1 103.2 
7211 Food services and drinking places..................+++ 103.4} 102.2} 101.6) 102.4) 101.1 100.9 99.4} 100.0} 101.3} 101.7} 1044) 104.9 
722 Full-service restaurants...............-cseeeeeeeeeee sees 99.7 98.2 97.4 97.8 98.2 96.9 96.5} 100.0] 100.1 99.4) 101.1 101.1 
7221 Limited-service eating places 5 104.0} 103.1 102.6; 105.7) 104.0} 105.0} 1025) 100.0} 102.7} 103.5] 107.0 109.2 
7222 Special [OOGISCMVICES tee sasestagersneeeseineederecesnseee 107.2} 106.8} 106.3} 103.8) 101.1 99.3 97.6} 100.0] 102.1 106.0} 111.7) 108.4 
7223 Drinking places, alcoholic beverageS...............+. 125.7 W212 121.4 112.7 102.6 104.5 102.4 100.0 100.0 99.4 100.3 98.1 
7224 
Other services 
(except public administration) 
8111 Automotive repair and maintenance 92.8 86.5 90.0 91.2 96.7} 102.9 98.9] 100.0} 105.3] 106.6} 108.1 109.3 
81211 | Hair, nail and skin care services........ 81.6 79.8 85.6 84.3 88.7 92.4 97.1 100.0} 102.7} 103.7) 102.9} 107.9 
81221 | Funeral homes and funeral services.................+1 96.1 94.3} 104.7) 100.4] 103.6} 100.4 97.9| 100.0} 103.8} 100.5 94.4 93.7 
8123 Drycleaning and laundry ServiCeS...........--.....--++ 95.5 93.2 94.9 93.8 95.7 98.9 101.5 100.0 105.0 109.5 114.1 120.7 
81292 Photofinishing 117.3 115.6 116.2 123.6 124.9 114.7 103.2 100.0 99.4 106.8 107.4 113.6 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by 


industry are not comparable to the SiC-based data. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


52. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Country 2002 | 2003 1 il ill IV I ll TT IV 
United States........ 5.8 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 
Ganadan ees 7.0 6.9 TA 6.9 7.0 6.9 6.7 6.9 1 6.8 
Australia... 6.4 6.1 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.1 5.8 
Japan’... 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.2 51 
France. se 8.7 9.2 8.5 8.6 8.8 8.9 9.0 9.2 9.3 9.3 
Germany............... 8.6 9.3 8.3 8.5 8.7 8.9 9.2 9.4 9.4 9.3 
ltalyaeecee eee 94 8.8 9.2 9.2 9.41 9.0 9.0 8.8 8.7 8.6 
Sweden aan 51 6.3 5.2 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.7 6.0 6.3 6.8 
United Kingdom... 5.2 5.0 54 5.2 5.2 51 54 5.0 5.0 49 


‘Preliminary data for 2003. 
? Preliminary data for 2003. Quarterly rates are for the first 
month of the quarter. 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise 


figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 

series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 

Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959- 

2002 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Feb. 11, 2004), on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 


indicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual also on this site. 
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53. Annual data: employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and countr 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 ue 


Civilian labor force 


WnOd)StateSiec cose. sen ee eee 128,105) 129,200} 131,056} 132,304) 133,943) 136,297) 137,673) 139,368] 142,583 143,734| 144,863 
Can acnene tc: teeta naiatin ye eee nt 14,177] 14,308] 14,400) 14,517) 14,669] 14,958] 15,237 —«15,536] «15,789 +—«16,027| _~—«16, 475 
USL all alee atseecs ssa sbicoce en ess iece eee eee soiree 8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 9,964 
pI OT YL Se ae cee vag cc Niners sak va sp aee yea aoe mere ees 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 66,240 
RE ANCO: Si B.c. Ssseeestees sacuatene ees ccs hev or niace ees 24,440 24,480 24,670 24,750 25,010 25,130 25,450 25,800 26,070 26,350 26,590 
Gorm any semen: ce een eoa eee. Reais pe 39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,380 39,300 39,460 39,440 
aly Eee tor dee ean ede an eee 22,910) 22,570} 22,450] + 22,460 22,570] 22,680 22,960) 23,130) 23,340 + 23,540] + «23,750 
Neth erlandsiic:. 4 ceersescee in. soenn osu cns-persovesohaees Shae 6,920 7,010 7,150 7,210 7,300 7,540 7,620 7,760 8,130 8,210 8,400 
Swodariaee sey Six ote Je inde cama! 4,520} 4,444 4,418! 4,460  4,459/ 4,418] 4,402} ++ 4,430/ «= «4,489/ += 4,530] 4,544 
United Kind Orniae ties s.c cee aascnx ete ns eees 28,336 28,168 28,147 28,151 28,253 28,413 28,469 28,761 28,928 29,053 29,290 
Participation rate’ 

66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 

65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 66.8 

63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 64.7 

63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 60.8 

55.6 55.4 55.5 55.4 55.6 SoD 55.9 56.3 56.6 56.8 57.0 

58.2 57.7 57.4 57.1 57.1 57.3 57.7 57.7 57.4 57.4 57.1 

47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 48.3 48.6 
Netherlands. 57.5 57.9 58.6 58.8 59.2 60.8 61.4 61.9 64.4 64.8 65.8 
Sweden............ 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 63.7 64.0 
United Kingdom 63.1 62.7 62.6 62.4 62.4 62.6 62.5 62.8 62.9 62.7 62.9 
United States: 202. teaaccccssgeseeahescatseaaeuer. «steceeesend 118,492} 120,259| 123,060} 124,900! 126,708) 129,558} 131,463} 133,488] 136,891 136,933} 136,485 
Canadartetts. ea wet on sm aoe. Panne.» | Ubaaier 12,672) 12,770} 13,027] 13,271] + 13,380| 13,705) 14,068] + 14,456] + 14,827] + +—«+14,997] «15,325 
PRISE BNO ore ce cacne setts eeu eres waeexenuk eras mtccvessauareraatne 7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 9,334 
Japan...... oe 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 62,650 
France.. 22,000 21,710 21,750 21,950 22,040 22,170 22,580 23,070 23,690 24,140 24,280 
Germany.. 36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,040 36,240 36,350 36,040 


IRAN cae sesteips seacsr<dtten = 220 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,270 21,580 


Netherlands............ es 6,550 6,570 6,660 6,730 6,860 7,160 7,320 7,510 7,910 8,010 8,170 
SWC ON cores sick cacevte cs shctsctaestacwaoursesttecoasasceeeteeser: 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,303 4,310 
RRO WIG CON atanoe nc catent ovructe cis tanvandansaseuhtentiners 25,570 25,242 25,424 25,709 25,953 26,426 26,682 27,037 27,344 27,568 27,770 
Employment-population ratio” 
WitOdIStates eva cece vieeechaxeecaecte-cesteeesstevenrexeae 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
CAMA: sraceceescccezsaanescenasesupeiouss cuasavignecesecsoaxenes. 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 62.4 
PAUIStrallatearactnc -. cetes eee cnncdest ac sxesh ste wacseseceorerss 57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.4 60.6 
NEMA Spee yee c ence ta we aca uceten tone sausevcenewesa cvs sveneess 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 57.5 
FRANCO tee aeo ses at vaeees (aces seeeess sre rewenaaoee vvetocnte ccenece 50.1 49.1 49.0 49.1 49.0 49.0 49.6 50.4 51.4 52.0 52.0 
GTM ONY Sirens cara cece cnoere- meeps cue sok reeiotss aoa anee 54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.8 52.9 52.9 52.2 
[Talika cenestiasan ices toons bab ax ddh beste stensdeviex cantetleveevees 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 43.6 44.1 
Notherlands:é. ..: 70. senssnc0-s0~ ope eas caseseeecasstyenwere. 54.5 $4.2 54.6 54.9 55.7 57.8 58.7 59.9 62.6 63.2 64.0 
SWC CaN eete ee ook os oavcscewuverteveces wocsetresuvarteresece? 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 YATE 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 60.5 60.7 
Writtoai KING GOI. co. 5552, eevee cess oer cnet aces tess 57.0 56.2 56.5 57.0 YAS! 58.2 58.5 59.1 59.4 59.5 59.6 
Unemployed 
UIROCiStALOS carer ncuh so ctainas cca scenes asnncepeesexnesens 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 
CAN ADA gence casas cionecedasccdasanesdeeseceeceyecessaceavawaacss 1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 1,150 
PAU SIV alll eaeeracs Sabena scovext sox cnansanstsccamesssteoeavaceteie! 897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 629 
SEIDEN Soo es oe aise Cues Se og a ceeN Svcs Deweuaiees 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 3,590 
RR COr pee renee ase eres own sdeee trae cuydutesascc races mesh xe 2,430 2,770 2,920 2,800 2,970 2,960 2,870 2,740 2,380 2,210 2,310 
GGL ANY Pees os cece ster spose ccwateos ceesauvaveceacesieepeveeses 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,330 3,070 3,110 3,400 
Weal ore nemeemee Seccto tence cercee.eeaccrasedi even fh oxccpessnas oes 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 2,160 
Neth eClan ds ees: deceecannSo- Sreeacten.-actecimtavacextestsuota rt 370 440 490 480 440 370 300 250 220 200 230 
SSWOGOM oe sere ros eet oy ce tas san gen ceuner sau ameetetee <d 255| 416 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 227 234 
United Kingdom sts eves .n:-. esses -0sdeigteraccvoscsaaes sc 2,762 2,918 2,719 2,442 2,300 1,986 1,786 1,724 1,584 1,486 1,520 
Unemployment rate 
RICE ANOS 2 ape ncan eas see sev seuereawavenss ea debucbeawetoaed 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 
CRAG tence vonehe Cans coco aaneervaccsvaevercteawnxcereieceias 10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 te 7.0 64 6.4 7.0 
{NEL ENE ern grenert tee RSC Oc peE CHEE CERO OCHO PARE USE eeE Ear E 10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 tes 7.0 6.3 6.7 6.3 
2.2 PAG 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 44 47 48 Sal 5.4 
9.9 1123 11.8 11.3 11.9 11.8 11.3 10.6 9.1 8.4 8.7 
6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.5 7.8 7.9 8.6 
763 10.2 11.2 11.8 aa lers 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 9.1 
5.3 6.3 6.9 6.7 6.0 49 3.9 3.2 27 2.4 2.7 
5.6 9.4 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 TA 5.8 5.0 SA 
9.7 10.4 9.7 8.7 8.1 7.0 6.3 6.0 5.5 54 5.2 
' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 
2 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2002 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1959-2002 (Bureau 
NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. of Labor Statistics, Feb. 11, 2004), on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


54. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 4960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 


Output per hour = at on 13 fe Ai 


- 70.5 96.9 97.9; 102.1 107.3) 113.8} 117.0} 121.3] 126.5} 133.7) 142.1 142.7| 155.9 
54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3} 105.8} 110.8] 112.4) 109.7} 113.5) 115.5} 122.1 129.3} 127.0] 130.5 
37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0} 101.7) 103.3} 111.0) 116.1 121.0} 121.2) 126.7} 135.9} 135.9} 139.5 
32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5] 108.4| 113.2} 116.3} 125.5) 126.9} 125.5] 130.8] 132.6) 141.7 
49.4 86.2 99.1 99.5 99.3 = 
39.0 61.6 93.9 97.0 101.0} 108.9] 114.4] 114.7} 121.7} 127.9] 133.0) 143.2) 148.0) 152.1 
52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3} 101.8] 109.6| 112.3] 114.7} 120.4) 122.0} 121.4; 127.0) 127.8) 131.0 
46.2 78.6 96.6 96.1 101.2} 104.8} 107.9] 108.3} 110.3) 110.8] 110.6) 113.6} 115.9) 114.3 
38.5 69.1 98.7 99.0} 102.0} 113.1 117.3) 119.3) 121.4) 124.1 127.0] 132.7} 132.3) 133.1 
59.1 79 98.1 98.2 99.6 99.6} 100.7} 1025) 102.0 99.9} 103.6] 106.6} 108.9) 110.9 
52.2 73.1 94.6 95.5} 107.3] 117.8] 124.5} 129.5} 141.0) 149.5} 162.7) 175.5) 170.3) 184.3 
43.2 54.4 89.2 93.8} 103.9] 108.5| 106.5} 105.8} 107.7) 109.2; 114.4) 121.9) 126.4) 127.6 


= 75.8) 101.6 98.3) 103.5) 111.1 118.4] 121.3} 127.9) 133.1 139.5} 146.1 137.3] 139.8 
58.9 83.6} 106.0 99.0] 105.9) 114.1 119.6] 119.6] 127.7; 133.9] 144.9) 159.2) 153.6) 158.0 
39,2 60.4 97.1) 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9| 103.0) 106.5} 100.2) 101.9} 109.2} 105.5} 103.4 
57.6 78.2) 101.0) 100.7 97.0| 101.4) 104.2) 105.9} 112.7} 114.4| 114.4) 119.9) 120.4) 121.6 
73.9 94.4) 102.8} 101.5 95.6] 105.6] 111.6] 106.7} 115.2) 115.7] 117.7) 122.1 127.5} 127.8 
57.7 81.6 99.1 99.8 95.7; 100.3) 104.9] 104.6) 109.7) 115.0] 118.7) 124.3) 128.0) 128.1 
70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.7 95.8} 100.1 99.9 99.6 
48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5} 102.4, 107.2} 105.4; 108.8] 110.7) 110.3) 113.7] 1146) 113.8 
59.8 76.9 99.0 99.8 97.7} 104.5} 108.2} 108.9) 111.6) 114.9) 117.6) 122.8) 121.7) 119.7 
91.0) 104.9} 101.4 99.0) 101.7) 104.6) 107.3) 110.3) 114.2) 113.7) 113.6] 112.8) 113.4) 112.6 
80.7 90.7] 110.1 104.1 101.9] 117.0} 131.9] 136.4) 146.5) 158.3) 172.5) 188.3) 183.1 189.3 
90.2 87.2} 105.4) 100.1 101.5} 106.2} 107.8} 108.7) 110.7) 111.4) 112.2) 114.9) 1134.0) 109.4 


Total hours 


United States. 
Canada... 
Japan.. 
Belgium.. 
Denmark. 
France.... 
Germany. 


92.1 104.4] 107.5] 104.8] 100.4) 101.4 103.6} 104.0) 103.6; 105.4) 105.2) 104.4) 102.8 96.3 89.7 
88.3] 107.1 114.6] 113.5] 103.9) 100.1 103.0} 106.4; 109.0} 112.4) 115.9) 118.7} 123.1 120.9} 121.1 


United Kingdom... 


224.6] 208.8] 160.5} 118.1; 106.6 92.7 97.9| 101.2} 102.8} 102.8} 101.9 98.1 94.3 89.8 85.7 

Compensation per hour 
WO RASS cee cn eecseani a vaxtecseercessecteresentecerectenveecd 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7} 105.6} 107.9} 109.4) 111.5) 117.4) 122.1) 131.1] 134.3} 140.6 
Canada... 10.0 17.1 47.5 88.3 95.0} 102.0} 103.7} 106.0} 107.0) 109.3) 111.7) 115.8) 119.6} 123.8] 126.8 


Japan.. 4.3 16.4 58.5 90.6 96.5) 102.7] 104.7) 108.3} 109.1 112.6] 115.4) 114.8) 113.7] 114.5] 122.8 
Belgium... 5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3) 104.8] 106.1 109.2); 111.1) 115.2; 117.0| 1185} 120.6) 127.2) 136.5 
Denmark. 3.8 he 45.0 92.7 96.0} 103.0 - - - - - - - - - 


France.... 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 
Sweden... aid - : ‘ : q 5 x 5 ‘ * 
CIE IRINA ois ta rcs izesssistecsessosasonpis exovansianes anneh 2.9 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8} 105.1 108.0} 109.5) 111.3) 116.1 123.1 130.4| 137.7} 144.2} 149.2 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


Denmark. 
France.... 


United Kingdom... 9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9 99.9} 100.6 99.6} 102.8) 105.2) 107.8) 112.7] 114.0] 113.0] 114.2] 116.9 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States 


United Kingdom. a 15.6 19.1 777 93.8 100.0 85.6 86.3 91.8 93.0 99.9 105.7 104.4 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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55. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 


1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 19954| 19964! 1997*! 1998 * 
ia 


PRIVATE SECTOR? 


Total cases ........... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing’ 
Total cases ........ 


Lost workday case 
Lost workdayS................ 


Mining 


Total cases .... 
Lost workday case: 
Lost workdayS................ 


Construction 

Total CaSeS «0... cee 

Lost workday case: 

Lost workdays 
General building contractors: 

Total cases 

Lost workday cases 

ROSE WORICSOS eae sca cc esas 95.ceiu caaddansaapivan ivedetvasesssastenteeatcaneitedl 
Heavwy construction, eee pics ited 

Total cases . dene seteetae 

Lost workday c cases 

Lost workdays 
Special trades contractors: 

Total cases .............. 

Lost workday cases.. 

MS) ORRIN asst e cc tat ver entcenenenetectneseutannoatd caaasesnonasdsbansbisensnrnsvutesd 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdayS..............:.6ce 


Durable goods: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
TaD MON OAS 5 suse pis ty ahem wade cae bern pesasdady \acssuisncesuadeade%euncansbonccaserevesn 


Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. i 
ROSE WOSIOEIY Sonat vs isc danatesacsassssaqpmate iuaxsvcddvdeevnssverssndbesumicnsveaie 

Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases . 

Lost workday ¢: cases. 
Lost workdays 

Stone. clay. and alass products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays..... 


Primary metal hte 
Total cases . sasnsaducecoesd 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays........... 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases ........ 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays... 


Electronic and other coe babes eh 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases... ay 
UME BUCA Gxt tals ciesbirs ar oeeesaavcnnduncta vasa cnucs are nu Acasudnnenarasnuaniea 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases ........ Ri aeascineenabyeene esl 
Lost workday cases 
Lost WorkdayS.........2:06::000 
Instruments and related products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
ROSE WOTKOUAY Getter: cas catae osidacinve caxaseaaniy coset ache gig scAe dea naksacascvcany 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases ..... 
Lost workday cases 
LOSt WOFKGAYS......200000ceeeeeee 


8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 TA 6.7 
3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 


44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 a7 2.9 
204.7 = = = = = = 
13.1] 12.2) 11.8) 106 9.9 9.5 8.8 
5.8 5.5 5.5 4.9 4.5 44 4.0 
161.9 2 = = = - = 


5.4 5.1 5.1 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 
142.7 = = = a = = 
12.1 111 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 
5.4 54 5.0 48 4.3 43 44 
165.8 = = = = = = 
13.8} 12.8) 12.5) 11.1 10.4 10.0 9.1 
6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 44 
168.3 - = = 2 = = 
12.5} 12.4 12.2} 116) 106/ 103 9.7 
5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 49 4.8 4.7 
124.6 = = = = = a 


7.6 7.6 iy 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 
165.8 - - - - - - 
148) 146) 15.0) 13.9} 12.2/ 12.0] 11.4 
6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 
128.4 - - - - - - 


11.1 11.1 11.6} 11.2 9.9} 10.0 9.5 
4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 44 4.0 
87.7 = = = - - = 


3.6 3.5 36, 33] 34 3.1 2.8 
81.2 = = = = = = 
18.7; 18.5, 196| 18.6] 16.3| 154| 14.6 
7.1 74 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 

186.6 = 2 = = - = 
5.9 5.6 5.9 53| 54 4.8 4.0 


4.6 4.5 41 
10.1 - 8.8 
48 = 4.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


55. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 
Industry and type of case” 1 4 4 4 4 4] 4998* | 199°] 2000°| 20014 
1989 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993°)| 1994 1995 "| 1996 "| 1997 
=—t 
Nondurable goods: 

Totall CASS sete sasxceecsecumpnpareraeneetse rer senses ectee sora Segemuesbare 11.6 RG 14:65 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 78 6.8 

Lost workday cases..........-. 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 49 4.6 44 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 

Lost workdayS............c08 107.8} 116.9) 119.7) 121.8 - = Ss = 7 es = = 

Food and kindred products: 

Total cases 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 10.9 
Lost workday cases.. 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 #5) 7.3 7.3 6.3 
Lost workdayS.............66 174.7} 202.6] 207.2} 211.9 - = = = = = = = 

ee Matarta bases oh Etarnony at ecentcscommeneneeny sod 8.7 (eve 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5:5 6.2 6.7 
Lost workday cases.. 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.7 3.4 2.2 3.1 4.2 
Lost workdayS............02:000 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - = = = = Ea = =| 

eet cause 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 5.2 
Lost workday cases.. 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 aT 
Lost workdays.... 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - = = - re = = = 

texti t! 

Oral Canes oath ee : 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 5.0 
Lost workday cases.. 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.4 
LENSE WAT RM See ceseorn su eset gs xcesceatyyeado seb ran stern isis accra ba 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - = aes = = = = 

Paper and allied products: 

Total eases. M Scctiteiensfeavaccuenseer te cece} 12.7 12.1 Ge) 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7.1 7.0 6.5 6.0 
Lost workday cases.. 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 46 45 42 3.8 3.7 3.7 of 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdaysS............. 132.9) 124.8] 122.7} 125.9 - - - - - - = - 

Printina and publishina: 

Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 5.1 4.6 
Lost workday cases.. 3.3 3:3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.4 
Lost workdays... 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - - 

Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 &5 4.8 48 4.2 44 4.2 4.0 
Lost workday cases.. 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 ar 2.4 2.3 24 2.3 2.2 | 
Lost workdayS............. 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - - 

Petroleum and coal products: 

TOMI COBGOG creat aatovnrscencteveniian oats aonpeer ca denUiaremednerendarined 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 3.7 2.9 
Lost workday cases.. 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 24 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.4 
Lost workdayS............-::.0+ 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - - - 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 

TOtalCaseSineate cornet tanstsenre cree eeauanavemseatetescr ad 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 2 10.1 10.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases.. 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 67 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 5.8 48 
Lost workdayS...........2:06 147.2; 151.3) 160.9} 153.3 - - - - - - - - 

Leather and leather products: 

AGRA CASES) revere avrccatiiencevsteasyssevcrsvnentavavdnesenvafitatevene=oi 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 8.7 

Lost workday cases.. 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 45 43 45 5.0 43 44 

Lost workdayS.........22....005 130.4} 152.3) 140.8] 128.5 - - - - - « = sa 
Transportation and public utilities 

Total cases 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 6.9 6.9 

Lost workday cases 5.3 §.5 5.4 6.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 S41 4.8 4.3 44 4.3 4.3 

BSE WON KORY S areas git-on eal sangsciieveresavstiveasieieecuvsek asomenytivtdtspsavivecsoves 121.5) 134.1 140.0} 144.0 = - = - - = = = 

Total cases 8.0 7.9 76 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.6 6.8 67 6.5 6.1 §.9 6.6 

Lost workday cases. art 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.7 2.7 2.5 

KOBE WATERY Bri cates os ss at arnoninanracadepiuiaras om iOnRaNas sicniaRDNenoeny 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - = pa a 

Wholesale trade: 

GRAN CSO S eer eavestors caxaasevespavnus Sercavecnayveievcacenrassdvs sesupecbasecseaee ra 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 ries 7.6 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.3 

Lost workday cases 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.1 28 

Lost workdays. 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - = - = = = 

Retail trade: 

Total cases 8.1 8.1 a 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 §.9 5.7 

Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 33 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.7 2.5 25: 2.4 

Lost workday$S.......0060068 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - = = = 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

WRN ROMRG  caiats ats excess scdcnninis de chk iedindxnacesent andi ehe Tool taeinais ond 2.0 2.4 24 29 2.9 27 2.6 2.4 2.2 a 1.8 1.9 

Lost workday cases. 9 1 tea 1.2 tz 4 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 

Lost workdays. 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - = = = 

MORAL GRBOS  crstcecerreccecntcastitetn ventured eisassniaacnveetecisdadeasi¥edatvevns: 5.6 6.0 6.2 re 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 62 49 4.9 

Lost workday cases. e 

Lost workdays 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 


Occupational Injuries. 


5 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
X 200,000, where: 


100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 
per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 1992, 
BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away from work 
by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


56. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1997-2001 20017 2002 
average Number Number Percent 
HMO Real ee sees cemersee veces faseras cavern sivescevevssevevsccessarsevevecevanavienersonel 6,036 5,915 5,524 100 
SLraANSportatlOm ICIS ES scecssccexassecce-scscvssctevtesectscsdeesvsccsceccceescheenss 2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
Highway ICide nts <.<.-cesservsseccecsacsssssteveseasslacsseaesvspusesvensnsearucuasctees 1,421 1,409 1,372 25 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. 697 eu 635 11 
Moving in same direction. ............ccsssscsscsssesesssenesseeseees 126 142 155 3 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming..........--.+.+ 254 257 202 4 
MOVING INHNtELSECHON an. sso, coutaeessvaeeccssecssceciscsuiesssesosioetnececd 148 138 145 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment.............00c0 300 297 326 6 
Noncollision incidents... -x.0c<-<e-ctcuessssscecexveene 369 339| 373 7 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision 300 273 312 6 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.............ccccccceeseed 368 326 322 6 
VENUE MOS ooo 2a waaas cacanscessstssscesaecvesnstesters ters wapeacwetsseercoscnoneatons 202 158 164 3 
UCLA esc eaneueo snc cekide Sivetasecesesivecaeaawuai tet tessbasinesseeeeento 248 247 192 3 
Worker struck by a vehicle. 45! 382 383 356 6 
WV ALEIAVONICIG ie. oanonssacscasece seaceusnaucecnactncnurgetecucctyscsncbuceucueses vemniiven 99 90 71 1 
Ral VONICIO Merc enetesnsctcantpece iieetaverdeeets ies Govea tes iseesaasgticecesew eit 68 62 64 1 
ASSAUItS ANG VIOIOMt ACTS is ccnssecccaceneecscudecesosesctccrcsonsspssveesesetorsessrss 964 908 840 15 
FIOMICIGCS aersecsterrone teen 709 643 609 11 
Shootin Girsedcecenscssssze-asee 567 509 469 8 
Stabbingioewcscssssescsessnecees = 64 58 58 1 
Othernincluding|/ bombing: ccs. -e 2. c-ces-s eseeseee sess eoerseee ses s0 78 76| 82 1 
SOUHINt CEDURES rer cceccantats cae ccuscacios seescucasncxtestyeictatesesudese! 221 230 199 4 
Contact with objects and equipMent.............cscssesssecesseeseeeeeseeeee 995 962 873 16 
SHUCK DY OD|OCti wsrescccsercddeseeeeess- 562 553 506 9 
Struck by falling object 352 343 303 5 
SUUCK DVINVINGLODI OCH. s. cressstte cso xav os ay Gexessee cosa craqerstsetattanersotasctes) 58 60 38 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects... 290 266 231 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.... ce 156 144 110 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials............::::ccesseeceeseee! 126 122 116 2 
Fal Sizes ccs sessccecscccincen sates rcanessesceetiacveccessncrceceseakecansvsatepvorceeastuerseress 737 810 714 13 
Frall ROMOWETGIOVG) acts teccesssccecnarrecenncccsssbapcecrsninvectucrsensctcassancrenve 654 700 634 11 
Rallifromiladdert serene caescscee se sqcncesdeniot scare saccenspnacexssaethaesartacnere 111 123 126 2 
Fall from roof.........2...06 155 159 143 3 
Fallifromiscatfold; Staging. <-crccevw ens ay tan covaqqsdccusteasnarenensscrvuceucerss 91 91 87 2 
aliionisameleveliyecscamsccsconcossierseastesesreercratetceserenettreastecsteaseres 61 84 63 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................-/ 529 499 538 10 
Contact with electric CUITENt........ccceeescee ee eeeneee 291 285 289 5 
Contact with overhead power lines. 134 124 122 2 
Contact with temperature extremes...........0cccceeeeee ig 41 35 60 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances............... 106 96 98 2 
InhalavOnOfiSUDStaNCOS.-ccece nace sapere cnexcevervecedsnsstennstnasrseceysesccnas 52 49 49 1 
Oxygen deficiency............. 89 83 90 2 
Drowning, submersion... 71 59 60 1 
FirGS ANGIOXDIOSIONS erareanncns non cess recenwnscacuevsepascevscsecesaconsserennencel 197 188 165 3 


Other events or exposures® 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 


terrorist attacks. 


NOTE: Totals for 


24 


13 


° Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 


* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
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: Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Office or topic 


| Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Information services 


Internet address 


http://www.bls.gov/ 
http:// www.bls.gov/opub/ 


Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
UI-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 
Job openings and labor turnover 


Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 
Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 

Occupational illnesses, injuries 

Fatal occupational injuries 

Collective bargaining 


Employment and unemployment 


E-mail 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www:bls.gov/nls/ 
http://www.bls.gov/jlt/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


Compensation and working conditions 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/1if/ 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://www.bls.gov/cba/ 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 
Joltsinfo@bls.gov 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 
mxpinfo@bls.gov 
cexinfo@bls.gov 


ocltinfo@ bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
oshstaff@bls.gov 
cfoistaff@bls.gov 
cbainfo@bls.gov 


Industry 
Multifactor 


Employment 
Occupation 


http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 
http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ 


Projections 


http://www.bls.gov/emp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oco/ 


dprweb@bls.gov 
dipsweb@bls.gov 
dprweb@bls.gov 


oohinfo@ bls.gov 
oohinfo@bls.gov 


| | 


http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov | 
es Ck CO 


Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/rol/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/roS/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
San Francisco http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


| 
| 
| 
; 


The Lawrence R. Klein Award winners 


The Lawrence R. Klein Award trustees 
selected the authors of three Monthly Labor 
Review articles as winners of the 35th 
annual Klein Award. The awards were 
presented at the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
annual awards ceremony on May 20. 

The award for best Review article by BLs 
authors went to Gary Martin and Vladimir 
Kats, economists in the Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics, for “Families and work in 
transition in 12 countries, 1980-2001,” in 
the September issue. Winner for the best 
article by an author outside of BLs went to 
Charles J. Muhl, an attorney with the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
Chicago, Illinois, for “Workplace e-mail 
and Internet use: employees and employers 
beware,” in the February issue. The trustees 
also selected an article with both an inside 
and outside author: “Exploring low-wage 
labor with the National Compensation 
Survey,” in the November/December issue, 
by Jared Bernstein, an economist at the 
Economic Policy Institute in Washington, 
pc, and Maury Gittleman, a research 
economist in the Office of Compensation 
and Working Conditions. 

An honorable mention went to Jonathan 
Weinhagen, an economist in the Office of 
Prices and Living Conditions, for 
“Consumer gasoline prices: an empirical 
investigation,” in the July issue. 


About the Award. The Klein Award was 
established by Lawrence R. Klein, editor- 
in-chief of the Monthly Labor Review from 
1946 until his retirement in 1968. Instead 
of accepting a retirement gift, Klein donated 
it and matched the amount collected to 
initiate the award. The purpose of the award 
is to encourage Review articles that exhibit 
originality of ideas or method of analysis, 
adhere to principles of scientific inquiry, 


and are well written. Each winning article 
_ carries a cash prize. 


Members of the Klein Award board of 


_ trustees are Howard Rosen, president; 
| Ronald Kutscher, secretary-treasurer; 
| Jerome Mark; Ellen Sehgal; William G. 


Barron; Kenneth V. Dalton; and Deborah 
Klein, ex officio. 
Contributions to the fund may be sent to 


} Monthly Labor Review, Klein Award Fund, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, DC 
20212. 


The winners 


Since the Lawrence R. Klein Award was established in 1969, 101 authors of 78 articles 
have been honored. Here is a list of the winning authors: 


1970 
1971 
L972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 
1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Mollie Orshansky 
Hyman B. Kaitz 


Janice Neipert Hedges 
Denis Johnston 


Peter Henle 
T. Aldrich Finegan 


Robert W. Fisher 
Jonathan Grossman 


John F. Early 
Joseph Mire 


Curtis L. Gilroy 
Nicholas A. Ashford 


Constance Sorrentino 
Rita M. Maldonado 


William V. Deutermann, Jr. 
H.M. Douty 


Morris J. Newman 
Fred Best 


Paul O. Flaim 


Norman Bowers 

Philip L. Rones 

Robert L. Bach and 
Jennifer B. Bach 


George D. Stamas 
Peter Finn 


Paul O. Flaim 
Norman Bowers 
Paul S. Adler 


Richard W. Riche, Daniel E. 
Hecker, and John U. Burgan 

Koji Taira 

Michele M. Hoyman and 
Lamont E. Stallworth 


Richard J. McDonald 
H.M. Douty 


Neal H. Rosenthal 
Helen Ginsburg 


Ronald E. Kutscher and 
Valerie A. Personick 

Sheldon Danziger and 
Peter Gottschalk 


Sharon R. Cohany 
Michael W. Horrigan 
Barry Alan Mirkin 


Michael W. Horrigan and 
Steven E. Haugen 
Robert Blanchfield and 
William Marsteller 
Olivia S. Mitchell 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 
1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


Bruce W. Klein and 
Philip L. Rones 
Mark S. Littman 


Constance Sorrentino 
James R. Wetzel 


Jill Craven 
Allan Gochenour 


Joseph R. Meisenheimer II 
Murray Gendell 
Jacob S. Siegel 


William J. Wiatrowski 
Robert W. Bednarzik 


Craig Howell, 
Frank Congelio, and 
Ralph Yatsko 

Paul Ryscavage 


Laura Freeman 
Bart Van Ark 


Anne E. Polivka 


Mark Mittelhauser 

Jared Bernstein and 
Lawrence Mishel 

Robert I. Lerman 


Jerry Light and 
Thomas Shevlin 
Michael C. Wolfson and 
Brian B. Murphy 


Edwin R. Dean 

Lucy P. Elderidge 

William Gullickson and 
Michael J. Harper 

Phillip N. Cohen and 
Suzanne M. Bianchi 


Gary Martin 

Katheryn Parker Boudett, 
Richard J. Murnane, and 
John B. Willett 


Daniel E. Hecker 
William J. Carrington and 
Bruce C. Fallick 


Marisa DiNatale and 
Stephanie Boraas 

Harriet B. Presser and 
Barbara Altman 


Elizabeth T. Hill 


Charles J. Muhl 


Gary Martin and 
Vladimir Kats 

Charles J. Muhl 

Jared Bernstein and 
Maury Gittleman 


"U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 U.S. Department of Labor 
2 Massachusetts Ave. NE USPS 987-800 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 ; 


Periodicals 
Postage and Fees Paid 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300, 
Address Service Requested 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


S Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
eries 

date covered date covered date covered number 

Productivity and costs June 3 August 10 2nd quarter 2; 48-51 

Employment situation June 4 WEN July 2 June August 6 July 1; 4-29 
U.S. Import and Export | 

Grind Indexes June 10 May July 14 June August 12 July 43-47 
————""0.:.:.:.:.:?: —\Q 

Producer Price Indexes June 11 May July 15 June August 13 July 2; 40-42 
<A | no Sa ee SO ee ew A ree Ne ee eee—e—eEeEeEeEeEeEeEeee——eeeeee————————————————— 

Consumer Price indexes June 15 May July 16 June August17 July 2; 37-39 

< : 

Real earnings June 15 May July 16 June August 17. July 14 
esses 

Employment Cost Indexes July 29 2nd quarter | 1-3; 30-33 


